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Preface 


This source-book has its immediate origins in the Symposium on Future Pro- 
grammes of Information and Communication in Educational Policy and 
Planning, held at Unesco Headquarters in Paris from 21 to 25 November 1977. 
It is essentially the product of Unesco’s increasing concern with a balanced flow 
of information in the process of educational decision-making for change. This 
interest has been explicitly shown on several occasions, such as the nineteenth 
session of the General Conference of Unesco (Nairobi, Kenya, 1976) and more 
recently the thirty-sixth International Conference of Education.! Numerous 
documents on the subject have been produced, either as background papers for 
conferences or as monographs on specialized subjects.2 

In preparing this volume, Unesco wished to synthesize some of the fore- 
going work for educational planners and decision-makers in developing coun- 
tries, to take stock of the existing literature on educational ‘information’, ‘net- 
working’ and ‘exchange’ and to see if any practical action could be taken for 
increasing and improving the information flow. 

Part I deals mainly with concepts and is intended for those wishing a quick 
overview of the subject. It lists the kind of information likely to be demanded by 
the educational planners and policy-makers in a given country and indicates 
how this information may be obtained. An evaluation of the existing system 
of information exchange in this field is given and alternatives proposed. Part Il is 
a collection of essays on problems faced by educational planners in developing 
and newly emerging industrialized countries. Most of these papers were present- 
ed in an extended form at the symposium mentioned above. Thus, the two first 
parts represent a contrast between the ideal type of information the educational 
decision-maker should have at his disposal and the actual situation in certain 
countries. 


1. See Unesco/ IBE, Final Report, International Conference on Education, Thirty-sixth 
Session, Geneva, 30 August to 8 September 1977. 

2. See the “Reports and Studies’ series issued by Unesco’s Division of Education Policy 
and Planning. 


The remainder of the source-book is devoted to more specific aspects of the 
subject. Part III contains two separate chapters: one on the many conceptual 
issues and problems faced by those attempting to open up communication chan- 
nels for improved educational policy towards change; the other on practical pro- 
blems encountered in attempting to set up an international information network 
in education. Finally, Part IV contains sources of educational information. The 
chapters feature a detailed annotated bibliography on information networks, a 
directory of institutions in Asia, Africa, the Arab States and Latin America 
which produce or exchange information on education, and a discussion of inter- 
national information networks. 

In publishing this volume, Unesco hopes to provide a useful reference 
book for educational planners and to stimulate their professional dialogue. 
Readers are invited to share their comments, as well as additional information 
on the topics treated, by writing to the Division of Educational Policy and 
Planning, Unesco, Place de Fontenoy, 75700 Paris, France. . 

The selection and presentation of the material contained in this source- 
book are the responsibility of the editor, but the views expressed in the yenion 
chapters are those of the respective authors and not necessarily those of their m 
ganizations or of Unesco. The designations employed and the presentation 0 
material throughout the publication do not imply the expression of any opinion 
whatsoever on the part of Unesco concerning the legal status of any country, 


à > ap siat its 
territory, city or area or of its authorities, or concerning the delimitation of i 
frontiers or boundaries. 
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PART I 
INFORMATION NEEDS 
IN EDUCATIONAL 
PLANNING 


George Psacharopoulos 


Information in itself is silent; 
it is the use to which it is put ... 
that is important. 


Oskar Morgenstern 


1 Introduction 


Educational decision-making is an extremely complicated process. A host of 
actors is involved at a variety of levels pursuing different objectives. The analysis 
of the interactions between these actors spans several disciplines: education, 
sociology, economics and politics. Because of the complexity and interdiscipli- 
nary character of the educational decision-making process, global treatments of 
it are often vague and ambiguous. The tendency towards generality becomes 
stronger when one adds an international dimension to educational-planning 
discussions. The end result is that the practitioner in a given country who turns 
to the literature might in fact be put off, rather than helped, regarding a par- 
ticular problem. 

In what follows, I have decided to deviate from tradition and be as specific 
as I can. Specificity is of course gained at the expense of forgetting ‘another fac- 
tor’ that might be relevant to the particular issue. However, this is a normative 
value judgement I have made, my main concern being the usefulness of the end 
product. Thus one of the tasks of this book is to go through a variety of terms 
and slogans and try to clarify some of the semantics and jargon used in this area. 

The starting-point is the‘ problem’, i.e. a happening or event that sparks off 
the need for the ‘educational decision-maker’ to seek ‘information’ regarding 
the solution of the problem. Evidently, that which is a problem in country X 
might not be considered a problem in the context of country Y. Therefore, one 
needs to examine the ‘criteria’ according to which a problem is likely to arise. 
Different criteria, in turn, may lead to different adopted procedures to solve the 
particular problem, thus giving rise to different kinds of information needs. 


The educational decision-maker 


But who is the‘ educational decision-maker’ in the first place ? To me, the follow- 
ing persons or groups of persons are likely to make decisions affecting education 
in a given country: 

The Minister of Education or other high government officials in their roles as 
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instigators of educational change and innovation and/or administrators of 
an adopted educational policy. R , 
The technocratic government officials who, in elaborating an educational p an 
and absorbing the international and domestic educational conditions, influ- 
ence the administrators, above, on what is a ‘problem’ to take action upon 
and/or generate ‘information’ demands in order to carry out their task. — 
The general public, especially pupils, students and their families who determine 
what level and kind of education they will seek from the State or private 


institutions and/or how this education will be financed, e.g. State, family, 
or forgone earnings. 


The employers of labour in the eco 
for specific kinds of skills to b 
tunities to their employees. 


All these groups of people are likely to be helped by having ‘information’ rele- 
vant to their action in the educational sphere. 


nomy as a whole who make specific demands 
e hired and/or offer on-the-job training oppor- 


The problems giving rise to information needs 


The different actors a 
define. For that to be 
must first be spelt out. 


bove face different problems, which I shall now try 
done, the likely operating criteria of the different actor 


THE MINISTER OF EDUCATION AND THE CENTRAL AUTHORITIES 


the overriding criteria of the minister are purely political, 
thus not demanding 


information other than, say, the political line of the party 
he belongs to, Howe is i i 


No matter what the Political aims of the minister, it has been a custom for 
Most countries to ha 
t 


5 : ional 
rts, sometimes using consultants from abroad. asain 
plans often have a multiplicity of objectives, the list of which is currently 


y, and each objective gives rise to the need for particular 


or incorporating it in the plan. n 
al educational objective in developing countries has bee 
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that of literacy. Towards the mid-1950s, this objective was nearly replaced by 
manpower considerations and economic growth targets. The late 1960s wit- 
nessed the income-distribution objective, to be followed by employment in the 
early 1970s. A parallel development since the late 1960s has been that of satis- 
faction of the social demand in developing countries, mainly borrowed from 
the experience of more advanced countries. Perhaps the social-demand criterion 
is dominant in most countries today, with a manpower-consideration correction 
for post-secondary education. Furthermore, the elaboration of educational 
plans, at least on paper, tries to take into account some additional objectives 
such as: (a) increasing the participation of the parties involved (i.e. parents, 
students and teachers); (b) adding an intersectoral dimension (i.e. bringing 
together different ministries concerned with formal, non-formal and informal 
educational activities); (c) putting more emphasis on the regional and local 
needs of the country; (d) increasing democratization by reducing selectivity and 
opening educational opportunities to girls and other disadvantaged groups; 

(e) satisfying the basic needs of the population, a concept developed in the con- 

text of the World Employment Programme of the International Labour Orga- 

nisation (ILO); and (f) fostering self-reliance in terms of less dependence on 
other countries (e.g. ‘Africanization’ of newly independent States). 

Each one of these old and modern goals raises a multiplicity of problems 
for the educational decision-maker and leads to demands for particular pieces 
of information, which will be examined in detail in the following chapter. By 
way of introduction, it suffices to mention at this point the major problem areas 
where information is vital: 

For the objective of literacy, one needs to know not only the age and educational 
attainment by regional distribution of the population but also the cost-effect- 
iveness of different available technologies for improving literacy (e.g. adult 
courses, radio, television and satellite broadcasting). 

For the objective of economic growth and manpower needs one must have good 
knowledge of the links between education and the economic system, plus 
a host of other parameters depending on the particular methodology one 
wishes to follow (e.g. manpower-forecasting or rate of return). 

For the objective of employment, one must know the labour force participation 
and unemployment rates of the educated, a non-existing statistic in many 
countries today. 

Social demand satisfaction necessitates thorough knowledge of population dy- 
namics and of people’s responses to economic and other incentives (e.g. 
fellowships, grants, tuition fees and educational loans). 

Regional concerns require disaggregation of many national statistics by geo- 
graphic area. 

The objective of democratization and equality of opportunity presupposes dis- 
aggregation of national statistics by sex, by socio-economic categories and 
by population (e.g. tribal or ethnic) groups. 

Most of the pieces of required information in terms of the modern goals of edu- 

cational decision-making are not readily available in most countries. 
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FAMILY 
INFORMATION DEMAND RELATED TO THE STUDENT AND HIS 


: i either of 
Educational policy today could be conceived of as Mi ese Guts 
two things (or a combination thereof): to change a anther ie 2 
increase initial participation of girls in university Der Le me A 
` overriding circumstances that occurred somewhere e se i rés 
increase the number of university places following social deman = eee ao 
Both cases require particular kinds of information, To ape ite eis 
supposes knowledge of how it functions. The information re a Pat 
technically known as ‘supply response’, i.e. factors affecting 
demand for education. This in 
required by the technocrat in t 


bour ina given 
+ First, they use ski 
the-job training, 


ucated labour b 
technocratic planner seeks § 


economy play a double role comer 
lled labour, and second they pro 


; ills is 
The supply side of the employers’ function as producers of certain skills 
| en, 


a dividing line b 
lar Category of 
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The kind of information required is one thing and the way to obtain, dis- 
seminate and use this information at the local, national and international level 
is another. The next two chapters deal with these issues in turn. 
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2 Information on what? 


In this chapter, I will try to spell out particular kinds of ‘information’ the edu- 
cational decision-maker would like, or rather should have, at his disposal in 
order to carry out his task in a satisfactory way. The fact that many educational 
systems today are allowed to follow their own momentum or are ‘planned’ 
according to back-of-the-envelope information, if not mere insight, should not 
deter one from asking what the proper procedure might be. 

The discussion in this chapter is organized around two axes: one is the 
particular goal the policy-maker wishes to achieve; the other refers to the metho- 
dology followed by the technocrat who elaborates the plan. Of course the two 
axes overlap to a great extent sometimes because the adoption of a given goal 
largely dictates the methodology to be used. 


A taxonomy of educational-planning methodologies 


The basic methodologies according to which decisions are prepared in education 
have not changed much over the last two decades or so. By contrast, consid- 
erable refinement of particular techniques has taken place. Thus one could 
classify the existing ‘models’ according to which decisions are prepared into 
two large groups (see Taxonomy 2.1): those that do not make particular 
demands for ‘information’ (as the term is used in this book) (A), and those that 
do (B). 

ee ‘models’ of inertia and outright political decision-making belong to 
the first group. As said in the previous chapter, the politician might wish to have 
information feedback from the electorate on the social acceptance of his poli- 
cies. However, one should relegate this kind of public-opinion poll to the infor- 
mation necessary under the ‘social demand’ model (B (1) in Taxonomy 2.1). 
Also, one should not attribute to the political model decisions that are taken 
after the politician has been persuaded on a certain policy following the appli- 
cation of a group B model. 
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TAXONOMY 2.1. Educational-planning models 


A. Non-information-demanding 
1. Inertia 
2. Political 
B. Information-demanding 
1. Social-demand-oriented 
2. Manpower-oriented 
(a) Manpower-forecasting type: 
(i) based on domestic OCC-ED-SEC (occupation—educational level— 
number employed in economic sector) evidence 
(ii) based on international comparisons 
(b) Cost-benefit type: 
(i) based on cross-sectional or longitudinal data 
(ii) based on tracer studies of recent graduates 


An example of a purely political decision might be the replacement of uni- 
Versity entry examinations by a lottery under a Socialist government so that the 
traditional class structure is not perpetuated via education. Conversely, it might 
be the restitution of the traditional grammar school system under a Conser- 
vative government in the United Kingdom. The political model does not need 
much information in order to be applied and the same holds for the model 
of inertia, i.e. a case where educational administrators follow year after year 
past budget-allocation decisions without any move towards change. 

It is my belief that most educational decisions in today’s world are taken 
according to models A (1) and A (2). This is to be regretted, especially for those 
Countries that proceed by means of inertia. It is my contention that a lot could 
be gained by moving towards à group B model that could be well applied within 
the political Constraints they face. 

Let us now move to the information-demanding models (group B in Taxo- 
nomy 2.1), which can be of two general types: (1) social-demand-oriented or 

2) manpower-oriented, The philosophy of the social-demand model is to pro~ 
vide the necessary school or university places to all those who wish to enrol and 
have the general ability to do so, Thus the social-‘demand’ model is, ironically, 
concerned with the ‘supply’ of education in a given country. By contrast, the 
manpowet-oriented models are genuinely concerned with the ‘demand’ for edu- 
cated labour by the economy in order to satisfy production or allocative ef- 
ficiency targets, 

In Taxonomy 2.1 the manpower-oriented models are further classified into 
two sub-categories: (a) those using the methodology known as ‘manpower 
forecasting’ and (b) those using cost-benefit analysis. Manpower-forecasting, 
as the name implies, consists in attempting to project into the future a three- 
dimensional matrix, ie. the number of people employed by economic sector 
(SEC), occupation (OCC) and level of education (ED). The basis of this pro- 
Jection can be either domestic evidence of the country’s OCC-ED-SEC struc- 
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ture, or in the absence of such data (as is often the case in developing countries), 
the projections are based on ‘international comparisons’, i.e. by observing the 
OCC-ED-SEC matrix of a country at a more advanced stage of development. 

Cost-benefit analysis on the other hand is concerned with what society 
‘pays’ relative to what ‘return’ it gets by educating one extra person at the mar- 
gin. This approach favours promoting those levels of education that exhibit the 
highest social cost-benefit ratios. Again, this type of analysis can proceed on 
the basis of two sets of data: either historical and cross-sectional, or data gener- 
ated by ‘tracer studies’, a new breed of information-gathering to be examined 
later in this chapter. 


A taxonomy of goals 


When the art of educational planning started in the late 1950s or thereabouts, 
the main goal was that of economic growth. Actually, it was from explanations 
of past productivity growth that education emerged as a form of capital In- 
itially the main drive was towards the creation of the required ‘high-level man- 
power’ the country needs for economic development and growth. Later (towards 
the mid-1960s), this gave way to concern about the optimal allocation of re- 
sources to education (see Taxonomy 2.2). Note that creation of the required 
‘high-level manpowar’ and ‘optimal resource-allocation’ are very different 
goals indeed. For example, a country may allocate a substantial amount of its 
resources to the education of electrical engineers allegedly required for economic 


Taxonomy 2.2. Goals to be achieved by educational policy 


A. Traditional goals A 
1. Generation of economic growth by: U 
(a) creating the required high-level manpower on 
(b) optimizing social allocation of educational resources YEE 
2. Satisfaction of social demand oS 
B. New central goals / 
1. Provision of social justice by: Í 
(a) improving income distribution 1! i 
(b) reducing educational inequalities (De ju 
2. Generation of employment \ 
C. New peripheral goals : 
1. Self-reliance 3 
2. Integration of formal and non-formal sectors 
3. Participation 


1. See T. W. Schultz, ‘Investment in Human Capital’, American Economic Review, 
March 1961. as nga 
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development. However, allocation of the resources towards primary education 
might be a better use of the limited educational budget 

A nearly parallel development since the early 1960s has been the establish- 
ment of social demand as a traditional goal of educational policy. This was 
instigated by the Robbins report? in the United Kingdom—quickly imitated, 
at least on paper, by several countries at a lower level of economic development. 

As already stated in Chapter 1, new central goals of educational policies 
include social justice and employment generation. Initially social justice was 
identified with improvements in income distribution. However, because of 
difficulties in measuring this social indicator in developing countries, there 
has been a general move towards ‘basic needs’, a broad goal embracing many 
improvements touching upon the welfare of poor people in those countries.’ 

In Taxonomy 2.2, I have included a category of new ‘peripheral’ goals in 
educational planning, although ‘off-beat? might have been an equally suitable 
adjective. Today’s common goals of self-reliance and participatory, intersec- 
toral educational planning, among many others following from the new inter- 
national economic order, are difficult to treat analytically in a concrete way.‘ 
Much of what they involve could be relegated to some other more concrete or 
traditional goals, Therefore, I have included them in the list for future reference. 


The information omnibus 


en the À odologies and educational-planning goals, what are the 
specific bits of information (statistical or other) the decision-maker would (or 
sos i Sposal in order to be helped in his task? The sequential 
ist of such information was derived by following a natural (although not 

nal-planning activities. The information will be 


and then, Perhaps, disaggregated for the purpose 


the following: 


3. See International Labour 


Office, E 
Problem, New York/London, Praen % Fi Growth and Basic Needs: a One-World 
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Information on what? 


Step 1. The planner assesses the social demand for places in different educa- 
tional institutions (supply side). 

Step 2. The planner assesses the demand for qualified manpower for serving 
production targets (demand side). 

Step 3. The planner attempts to reconcile probable imbalances between supply 
and demand, as they result from steps 1 and 2. 

Step 4. The planner might wish to incorporate neo-classical (in educational 
planning terms) criteria for arriving at his preferred solution, such as 
income distribution and employment. 

Step 5. The planner might wish to ‘correct’ the previous ‘solution’ in order to 
take into account peripheral goals such as self-reliance, participation and 
sectoral integration. 

Each step and each possible procedure followed within a given step will give 

rise to different kinds of information as explained below. 


Assessing social demand 


This is sometimes (and more correctly) called ‘individual demand for educa- 
tion’! It amounts to predicting for some years in the future the number of 
school and university places likely to be demanded by students and their 
families. Analytically, the projection model is, grosso modo? 


Se = P Sta - Me (1) 


where: S; is a vector of student enrolments by educational level in year t; Si 
is a similar vector referring to one year in the past; P is the so-called transition 
probability matrix; and M4 are ‘migrations’, i.e. inflows (+) or outflows (—) 
between the educational system and the outside world in year ¢. 

To illustrate, what formula (1) says is that the number of pupils in the sixth 
grade in primary schools in 1979 is equal to the number of pupils in the fifth 
grade in 1978 times the proportion of those who usually go on from the fifth to 
the sixth grade, plus any newcomers, €.§. from abroad. : 

Thus, in order to apply the social-demand model in its bare elements, the 
planner would like to have the following pieces of information: 


INFO. 1 


Past demographic trends and projection of the number of births 


for some years into the future A ; 
This information is necessary because the starting-point of any 
social-demand model is the number of school-age children who will 


enter the educational system at a given point in time. 


peration and Development (OECD), Individual 


1. See Organization for Economic Co-0 
Su Vols. I and II, Paris, 1978. 


Demand for Post-secondary Education, 1 | B 
2. For expository purposes only the most crucial variables of a model will be presented 


and a couple of key references given. On the analytical side of projecting social 
demand, see R. Stone, ‘ A Model of the Educational System’, Minerva, Winter 1965. 
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INFO. 2 


a À 


Enrolments by individual grade (or class) and age for some years 
in the past * 

This information is necessary for the establishment of the transi- 
tion Probability matrix, i. e. the link between enrolments in grade 1 
in year 1 to enrolments in grade 2, in year 2. 


Nos — 
pte ee ee 


Migrations of School-age population in and out of the country or 
region where the Projection takes place 

This information is 
of births is, the dem; 


io-economic characteristics like the following:1 


Information on what? 


compensate for certain adverse factors affecting particular disadvantaged groups 
of the population and thus equalize educational opportunities. 

In order to apply this version of the social-demand model, the following 
additional pieces of information are required: 


INFO. 4 


Student aspirations by region, socio-economic group and household 
composition 

More specific variables to be measured under each sub-group 
above are family income, father’s occupation, parents’ educational 
level, house ownership, number of siblings, birth order and oppor- 
tunity cost of studying, i. e. the student’s forgone earnings in the 
occupation he could enter given his present educational qualifica- 
tion. 


Going beyond social demand 


Once the planner has somehow assessed the social demand for education, he 
might stop there and plan to provide the necessary places to all who want edu- 
cation. However, few countries can afford to do this. In most countries some 
sort of numerus clausus is in operation for at least two reasons. First, the coun- 
try’s resources are limited, and other sectors (like the health services or industry) 
also have claims on them. Second, even if resources were unlimited, there 
might exist social reasons why the State might wish to deviate from the social- 
demand model. For example, one of the reasons might be the discrepancy 
between private and social costs. In this case, individual decisions by the private 
investor will as a rule deviate from the social optimum. Or the State might sim- 
ply wish to reduce graduate unemployment. Even the most affluent countries in 
Europe operate some sort of numerus clausus in their university system. The 
problem arises when one asks the question: ‘On what criteria should one res- 
trict enrolments here and encourage them there?’ This leads us to the next com- 
mon step in educational planning. 


Assessing the demand for qualified manpower 


As mentioned in the earlier taxonomy (Taxonomy 2.1) in this chapter, the 
assessment of the demand for qualified manpower can proceed on the basis oftwo 
diametrically opposite routes: manpower-forecasting or cost-benefit analys 
Let us start with manpower-forecasting, which, in spite of its many pitfalls,? is 
still the dominant methodology today. 


1. See B. Ahamad and M. Blaug, The Practice of Manpower Forecasting, Elsevier, 1973. 
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The bare elements of the procedure consist in estimating for the target 
year of the plan the right-hand side of: 


Loce = Boce, sec °Xsec (3) 


where: Loce is a vector of the required labour by occupation; Boce, sec is the 
labour-utilization coefficients matrix, namely the number of people of Fr 
tion 1, required per unit of production in economic sector 2, and so on; an 
Xsecis the vector of sectoral distribution of output. À s nés 
As an example, what formula (3) says is that if automobile production wil 
5 million in the future and if one engineer is required for the production = 
100 cars, then the planner should aim at producing 50,000 engineers. The fina 
step in applying this model is the Loc — Lea (4) translation, namely the — 
formation of the occupational vector into an educational one that relates to cv 
output of schools or to the types of qualification the 50,000 engineers in the 


: 1 
above example should have. Application of the manpower-forescasting mode 
requires the following pieces of information: 


INFO. 5 


A À b 
The three-dimensional cross-classification of the labour force by 
sector of economic activity, occupation and education 


FA OEY ane r-utili- 
This information is necessary for establishing the B labour-uti 
zation matrix above. 


Mos = 


Se ee oe ee eee 
The most likel 
This informat 
mula (3) and i 


y or the target sectoral growth of output oe 
ion is essential for establishing the vector X in for 
s usually taken from the country’s development plan. 


INFO. 7 
Se ee ee ee. 


The likely future m 
and economic sector 
This information is necessary for correcting the base-year B matrix 
for future pr 


ductivity growth, since increases in productivity 
reduce the demand for certain kinds of skills, 


INFO. 8 
The formal educational content of each occupation 


is information is necessary for the translation step Loce>Lea- 
It amounts to recording the 


h x educational distribution equivalent of 
each occupation forming every single dimension of the Loce vector. 


ovement of productivity for each occupation 


Information on what? 


However, it might be that the country does not have the necessary data base for 
the construction of the B matrix, or that new occupations or kinds of education 
are envisaged in the future. For this purpose many countries apply the man- 
power-forecasting model by the method of ‘international comparisons’. The 
method consists of observing similar variables in countries at a more advanced 
level of development in order to extrapolate the domestic situation. The infor- 
mation required is: 


INFO. 9 


Data on the OCC-SEC-ED distribution of the labour force in 
other countries 

Now there is something magic-like in international comparisons: 
even if a country has a domestic data base, planners cannot avoid 
contrasting their solution to what happens in other countries. 
Therefore, no matter what the particular planning methodology 
is, international comparative data will be needed anyway." 


The leap between manpower forecasting 
and cost-benefit analysis 


Most technocrats who make educational plans stop at this stage. Others, unfor- 
tunately the minority, question the meaning and validity of the previous proce- 
dure. What if the economy is more flexible in absorbing different kinds of edu- 
cated labour without output loss? What about the costs of producing the re- 
quired manpower? In what sense is the latter really ‘required’? 

Questions like these lead to analyses of the degree of flexibility of the conomy 
to absorb different mixes of educated labour; such analyses are commonly 
known as‘elasticity of substitution’ studies.? Another step in recent educational- 
planning activities is to try actually to assess the degree of flexibility of the eco- 
nomy in this respect. This can be done by basically two methods, one formal 
and the other informal. 

The formal method consists in esti 


«Wh wget ty 


mating a variant of the function: 


L is the amount of labour used by 


where: W is the wage level of skills à or j; r i 
rms or countries) where this model 


skill level across the observations (usually fi 


‘ 
1. The substantive use of such data is another matter; see G. Psacharopoulos, Educa- 


tional Planning: Past and Present’, Prospects, Vol. VIII, No. 2, 1978, eis M 
2. See G. Psacharopoulos, ‘ Manpower Assumptions versus Empirical Evidence in Man- 
power Planning’, De Economist, November-December 1973. 
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is applied and the inverse of the b coefficient can be interpreted as the elasticity 
of substitution in production between skill levels 7 and j.1 ; 

What formula (5) measures in practice is the relationship between ae 
quantities of educated labour and relative salaries. When relative quantities o 
educated labour differ a lot, whereas relative salaries stay more or less constant, 
this can be interpreted as a high degree of substitution between educated labour 
in production. In order to apply this model one needs: 


INFO. 19 


Pairs of relative wages and relative skill utilization in a number 
of firms 3 

This information would enable the econometric estimation of the 
elasticity of substitution. However, this information is not always 
available, and it also suffers from some as yet insurmountable oe 
tistical problems—let alone the possible discrepancy ‘seal 
aries and marginal products of educated labour. Therefore n ie 
native procedure is just to observe the variability of the rela ns 
utilization of educated manpower in firms producing the same f 
similar product; i.e. to estimate the coefficient of y A 
Li/Lj across different firms producing the same product. If this 
on the high side, then one establishes the de facto existence of + 
stitution possibilities.2 The necessary information to apply this 


‘model’ is only part of INFO. 10 and therefore is not listed separ- 
ately here. 


s discussed above yielding high degrees of 
b different mixes of educated labour have 
ucational planners to proceed on the basis of cost-benefit 


Results of exercises such as the one 
flexibil 
analysis. 


Cost-benefit analysis 


1. For an application of this model across countries rather than firms, sees S. Bowles, 

Planning Educational Systems for Economic Growth, Harvard University Press, 1969; 
G. Psacharopoulos and K. Hinchliffe, ‘ Further Evidence on the Elasticity of Substitu- 
tion between Different Types of Educated Labour’, Journal of Political Economy, July- 
August 1972, 

2. Foran application of this method t 
Kingdom, see G. Psacharo 
en Las Empresas Industria 


o the electrical en 
Poulos,‘ La Substituibilida 
les’, Demografia y Econom 


gineering industry in the United 
d de la Mano de Obra Calificada 
nia, Vol. VI, No. 3. 1972. 
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At the crudest level, it consists of finding the social rate of return (rs) to 
educational level s, i.e. by evaluating the expression: 


pos Ws; — Wea 
ST N (Wea + Cs) 


where: W stands for the average wages of those with educational level s or 
s—1; Cs is the annual direct social cost of school level s; and N is the number 
of years of study between school levels s and s—1. 

The profitability or yield of investment in education is arrived at as for any 
other investment. Thus, in formula (6) the numerator shows the annual incre- 
ment in earnings that is assumed for expository simplicity to be constant through- 
out the individual’s lifetime, whereas the denominator shows the lump-sum 
cost of acquiring that level of education. Division of the annual benefit by 
the lump-sum cost has the same meaning as, say, a 5-per-cent yield arrived at by 
investing £100 and getting back £5 per year. Note that in the case of education, 
a substantial part of the cost is the forgone earnings of the individual while 
studying. The necessary information in this respect is: 


© 


INFO. 11 


Pre-tax wages and salaries of employed persons by educational 
level 


and 


INFO. 12 


The direct social cost structure of each level of education 


It should be noted, however, that formula (6) is only an approximation given 
here to bring out the essential components of cost-benefit estimation. Refine- 
ments require the following additional pieces of information: 


INFO. 13 


Age/earnings profiles by educational level 


the previous expres- 


This information is necessary for correcting ) ] 
f the earnings differ- 


sion for discrepancies in the lifetime shape o 
ential between the various educational groups. 


INFO. 14 


Shadow pricing of the different kinds of labour y À 
This information is essential in case some severe discrepancies are 


1. See G. Psacharopoulos, Returns to Education; an International Comparison, Elsevier, 


1973. 
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suspected between observed market wages and the true marginal 
social product of labour. The latter in turn can be approximated 
in two ways: (a) econometrically, by fitting a production function 
and differentiating it with respect to particular kinds of skills 3 or 
(b) by restricting one’s observations of earnings to the competitive 
sector of the economy. The first way is rather difficult and has 
remained more or less an academic exercise.t The second way 
makes more sense in most practical circumstances and is strongly 
advocated here. Hence one should obtain INFO. 13 for the com- 


petitive sector of the economy and not by observing public sector 
salaries. 


Another problem that arises in using observed earnings in rate-of-return calcu- 
lations is that the earnings differential between successive school levels might be 
due to a host of ‘other factors’ as well, such as differences in intellectual ability 
or socio-economic background. The standard procedure is to adjust the raw- 


earnings data for differences in the ‘other factors’ by means of an earnings func- 
tion of the type 


W = (S, AGE, F, IQ, ...) (7) 


where the wage (W) of an individual is expressd as a function of his level = 
schooling (S), his age, certain family conditions (F) (perhaps father’s occup A 
tion), his level of IQ and so on. Having estimated this function'for a cross-sectio 


of individuals, one can construct predicted age/earnings profiles by level of edu- 
cation that are standardized for the ‘other factors’. 


Formula (7) requires having available: 


INFO. 15 
ns 


Micro-data on the personal and family characteristics of a repre- 
sentative sample of employed persons in the economy 

The characteristics should include not only formal education, age, 
1Q and family beckground, but also the kind and the length of 
on-the-job training and Occupation. Such cross-sectional or even 


longitudinal data in this Tespect have been in use for some years 
in educational planning. 


y been detected in this field whereby information is 
uates of the educational system. Thus a planner may 
wish to have: 


1. See G. Psacharopoulos, “Esti 


à mating Shadow Rates of Return to Investment in Edu- 
cation’, Journal of Human Resources, Winter 1970. 
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INFO. 16 


A tracer study on the employment conditions and socio-economic 
background of recent graduates 

Tracer studies are mainly concerned with the recent output of the 
educational system and the way this output fits the rest of society. 
For example, it may be that recent graduates of the school of archi- 
tecture are unemployed for longer periods than other graduates 
and also receive lower starting salaries relative to the average uni- 
versity starting salary. Such information on the employment con- 
ditions at the margin (that is today or in the recent past) is vital for 
making decisions in education. It is certainly more appropriate 
than knowing the employment history of those who are aged 60 
today and graduated from another kind of educational system, 
certainly of different quality, forty years ago. 


A final remark regarding the cost-benefit model has to do with the private side 
of it. This is easier to estimate relative to the public side as the marginal pro- 
duct—observed wages discrepancy—is immaterial. Actually, one of the reasons 
for studying the private rates of return is to assess the private signal to which 
individuals respond in seeking different levels of education. Thus the private 
rates of return are closely linked to the social demand-aspect of educational 
planning. The estimating formula differs from (6) above: 
, , 
8-1 s, 

where: W’ stands for after-tax earnings; and C’ for the private direct cost of 
education. 

The difference between formulae (6) and (8) lies in the point of view from 
which the costs and benefits are measured. In the case of the private calculation, 
it is only the increment in after-tax earnings that matters. Also, it is only the 
after-tax earnings of the previous level of education that represent the opportu- 
nity cost. In addition, the direct cost of education is only what the individual 
pays out of his or her pocket in order to study at the given level of education, 
whereas in calculating the social rate of return, the direct cost represents the true 
social cost of, say, keeping one student for one year in a university institution. 
In order to use formula (8) one needs to know: 


INFO. 17 


After-tax earnings by educational level 

The direct private cost of education is usually assumed to be equal 
to zero or to be simply cancelled out by part-time earnings while 
studying. For the private estimation, earnings data must include 
the public sector. The reason is that the civil service is an impor- 
tant employer of educated labour of all levels and thus its pay 
scales give the private incentive for people to seek particular kinds 
of education. 
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Information towards achieving equality 
and employment objectives 


The bits of information listed so far may enable the planner to provide for ade- 
quate high-level manpower to achieve economic growth targets or to allocate 
the educational budget in an efficient way. However, he may wish to observe in 
addition to efficiency an equality objective. Equality in this context means two 
things: (a) equality of educational opportunity; and (b) equality of income dis- 
tribution. For the first purpose the planner may wish to know: 


INFO. 18 


The distribution of the educational attainment of the population 
by socio-economic background and region 

Attention is drawn here to the fact that the information on “group 
disparities’ pertains to the Population as a whole, not only to the 


labour force as was the case With the traditional objective of 
efficiency. 


Le  — 


The entrance ratios of Si 
of education 


Is it true, for example, that selective university faculties recruit 
their students mainly from urban, well-to-do families? If yes, ore 
might wish to institute a policy of Opening up the university to 


other groups of the Population so they may enrol in these 
faculties, 


elected population groups to different levels 


planner wants to assess the relation- 
distribution in order to affect outcome dis- 


parities. The standard Procedure is to relate the variance in earnings to the dis- 


tribution of education: 


à empirically, one can tell by how much educa- 
erved distribution of labour earnings relative to 


i i bits listed earlier regarding the estimation of the 
private returns to education would be sufficient. The empirical aspect of for- 
ebated in the literature. Perhaps the planner 


1. See C. Jencks etal., Inequality, Basic Books, 1972, 
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would like to have the necessary data and see how the different models apply 
in his case. 

There is a case, however, where new information might be necessary. When 
the income-distribution question is investigated in the context of a developing 
country where few people work for paid employment, one would like to concen- 
trate on the poverty conditions of just a target group of the population. This 
amounts to approximating: 


INFO. 20 


Real-income measures of the lower part of income-distribution 
This information ties in with the recent focus on basic needs and 
informal-sector employment conditions. 


The employment objective is also in part (if not altogether) an income distribu- 
tion objective. But whereas income maintenance via transfers might improve 
poverty conditions, the way some people acquire the cash payments they receive 
is also important. Thus, one would like to have data on: 


INFO. 21 


Labour-force participation and unemployment rates by level of 
education 

A given educational policy will have a differential impact on the 
overall employment level if graduates of the various schools face 
different employment opportunities. This is something the plan- 
ner wishes to know. 


A final remark has to do with possible (if not certain) trade-offs between dif- 
ferent objectives. For example, one can pursue the equality objective at the 
expense of some efficiency or vice versa.® An additional ‘information’ might be 
the value judgement or normative criterion of the ultimate deciding authority 
(i.e. the politician) on what has most value. The role of the technocrat planner 
is simply to serve to the politician the probable social consequences of alter- 
native policy ‘menus’. 


The special case of developing countries 


The last two pieces of information listed above raise the issue of the kind of 
country to which the information refers. In developed countries it is very likely 


1. For the relevant debate, see G. Psacharopoulos, ‘Socio-economic Background, Edu- 
cation and Achievement’, British Journal of Sociology, September 1977. 

2. For some actual estimates of this trade-off, see G. Psacharopoulos, ‘Estimating the 
Welfare Effects of Educational Policies’, in V. Halberstadt and A. Cuyler, Public Eco- 
nomics and Human Resources, Cujas, 1977. 
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that most of the information relevant to educational planning either exists 
already somewhere in the system or could be easily raised. In developing coun- 
tries, however, not only the necessary information might be missing; the statis- 
tical infrastructure for raising it might be lacking as well. The situation is even 
more serious considering that it is these countries which are more likely to seek 
information related to educational policy for change. 

Several of the following chapters contain proposals on how the flow of edu- 
cational information could increase in the developing countries and elsewhere. 
I would like to mention at this point some differences in the kind of information 
needed by the two great categories of countries which make the situation look 
less bleak than it may appear to the casual observer. f 

In the first place, some of the information required in advanced countries 
might not apply to the others or apply only partially. For example, the occupa- 
tion-employment matrix might be measurable only in the modern urban sector 
of a developing country. 

What about the rural and informal sectors? Although a large amount of 
work is being carried out on this front, the immediate solution is the use of 
proxies for difficult-to-measure variables, e. g. one can approximate living stan- 


dards by calculating employment-for-so-many-hours-per-year, rather than by 
income. 


Another difference in the na 
the two categories of countries lie 
reached almost universel enrolme: 
their planners focus attention o 


ture of educational information required by 
s in the fact that the advanced countries have 
nts at the compulsory-education levels. Hence 


n policy and statistics at the post-compulsory 
level. By contrast, the policy-maker’s main preoccupation in developing coun- 


tries is (or should be) how to enforce minimum-schooling legislation in the 
countryside. The required information in this respect goes well beyond educa- 
tion and economics, extending to social anthropology. Again, a substantial 
amount of work is taking place on this and related areas so that the information 
Situation is not so desperate as the preceeding long list of INFOs might sug- 
gest.? In other words, the developing countries might be concerned with only 


part of the information listed above, although they have additional informa- 
tion requirements as outlined in the following chapter. 


See A. Sen, Employment, Technology and Development and 
S: V. Sethuraman, Jakarta: Urban Devel sit endon ae 


‘opment and Employment, ILO, 1976 
2. As an example of a research programme in this area cutti 5 isciplir i 
tti lines, 
1 would like to mention S. G. Weeks? He distiplihaty 


“Youth in their Vi > Š üa 
New Guinea. eir Villages’ conducted in Pap! 
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3 The existing state 
of information systems 


In the previous chapter I listed twenty-one concrete pieces of information an 
educational planner should have at his disposal as a minimum in order to carry 
out his task adequately. Most of this information is quantitative. In the follow- 
ing paragraphs, I try to bring in additional information, rather elusive to define, 
which the planner might wish to have. Later in this chapter I shall attempt to 
evaluate the state of the existing system of information exchange in the world 
arena of educational planning today. 


Enlarging the information base! 


Educational objectives are essentially of two kinds: education-centred and 
society-centred. 

The first category relates to education as an end in itself, as has been the 
case heretofore and is likely to be maintained by the momentum of tradition 
and professional interest for some years to come in many developed and devel- 
oping countries. The second reflects the notion that education is not a system, 
but rather a ‘sub-system’ aimed at enhancing more global objectives, some of 
which are relatively specific, such as economic growth, employment and income 
distribution, while others are still generically grouped under the heading of 
‘quality of life’ and refer to health, nutrition, environment, job satisfaction (as 
opposed to ‘productive’ employment), and so on. 

Education-centred objectives, by definition, must aim at educational equal- 
ization and therefore be served by information which will discriminate data 
according to population groups and groupings by age, ethnic group, religion, 
sex, socio-professional category or origin (for children and youth), and by 
region or sub-region (urban, rural, semi-urban, etc.) within each country. Most 


1. This section draws from H. Reiff, ‘Thoughts on Educational Models, Indicators and 
External Assistance’, Paris, Division of Educational Policy and Planning, Unesco, 1975 
(Reports and Studies, S. 19). 
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of the information necessary for satisfying these objectives has been listed in the 
previous chapter. 

Societal objectives, however, embrace additional indicators such as: accep- 
tance of population policies; health standards; nutrition standards; mode of 
life measured against environment; use of mass media; community action. 

Rather than indicators, some of them resemble more abstract notions than 
detailed quantitative Statistics. Some of them overlap with basic needs, others 
with participatory and intersectoral planning.! These areas become even more 


elusive to define in a concrete way when examined in the global context of 
decision-making in education (see Fig. 3.1 below).2 


Information 
(Statistics) 


Transfer of information 
(Communication) 


ae 


Fic. 3.1, The interrelationships between information and decision-making in education. 


ucational planning, see: OECD, Partici- 
ee » ‘ntersectoral Educational Planning, 1977; 
asic Needs: Views on Concepts and Measurement’, 
i ; nin eins anning, Unesco, 1978 (Reports and Stu- 
dies, Bo Ses R- te d fanning in Education: Testing Some Con- 
“atonal Policy and Planning, Unesco, 1816 (Reports 


Gendt, ‘ Toward: i s 
tional Planning’, OECD/CERI minag s a New Theoretical Frame-work in Educa- 
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to fixed programmes. The information listed in Chapter 2 was conditioned by 
past practices when statistics for planning reflected traditional formal structures 
and functions of ‘school education’. The use of such data enabled planners to 
appreciate the consequences of the system but offered no clue to innovative 
programmes in educational development. Planning educational ‘futures’ re- 
quires information systems which go beyond statistics to meet routine opera- 
tional needs. Such information systems have to serve the exploration of alter- 
native long-term strategies, the evaluation of policy and programme implemen- 
tation, and the integration of policy planning and administration. 

In this connection, it is necessary to aim gradually at developing the statis- 
tical support of two important links between planning and decision-making in 
education and the real world: (a) the linking of the results of systematic analy- 
sis, forecasting, programming and evaluation of the educational system to 
policy formulation; and (b) the linking of demystified teaching/learning rela- 
tions (the instructional process) to their macro-consequences: aggregate educa- 
tional plans and programmes. 

Most objectives pursued by educational policy are not end-objectives but 
serve as inputs to wider societal objectives. It may be observed that in most 
developing countries the highest level of decision-making in education lies 
largely outside the educational sector and institutions. It is usually a central 
planning office that formulates the goal areas relating to the economy (educa- 
tion for skilled manpower) while educational goal areas like ‘democratization’ 
or ‘equalization of education’ or ‘quality of life’, which are often derived from 
the constitution and basic laws of the country, are hardly ever translated into 
operational sub-objectives. In most instances, the only goal area in which the 
Ministry of Education does set any quantitative targets relates to enrolment 
targets, which may be translated politically into ‘satisfying the aggregate private 
demand for education’. 

As a consequence of the above practice, in most developing countries we 
find that educational programmes are mainly a function of the latter objective, 
sometimes corrected at the upper secondary level by considerations of skilled 
manpower formation for economic growth. Therefore, the major questions to 
consider are, first, how to correct the direction of educational programmes to 
take care of objectives outside the goal structure which is oriented purely to 
‘economic growth’ and ‘demand for places’, and, second, how to develop quan- 
titative information systems which would allow for such a correction. 

When looking into this matter, it becomes evident that the data needed for 
this purpose, namely statistics to construct educational performance indicators 
outside the purely occupation/manpower framework, are not easy to find. Con- 
versely, statistics on inputs into formal school education (pupils, teachers, 
finance, etc.) and scholastic processes (flow and transition data, drop-outs and 
repetition, examination results, cost per graduate, etc.) have been relatively 
well developed. Since a correction in educational policy requires a feedback of 
qualitative and quantitative information on the system’s performance to the 
various levels of decision-making, it may be useful to indicate what kinds of 
concrete information could be identified for this purpose. 
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Some additional pieces of information 


Let us start from an area that lies between the traditional and modern era of 
educational planning: school achievement. It has been recently recognized that 
the determinants of performance at school (as measured perhaps by grades 2 
marks) do not depend only on school inputs: family and other environmenta 

characteristics play an important role. In order to fit an ‘educational produc- 
tion function’, as this area of research is commonly known, one needs: 


INFO. 22 


Data on school and family inputs in relation to the scholastic 
achievement of schoolchildren 


The analysis of such data can be used for policy purposes in order, 
say, to compensate for the poor performance in school of children 
of a particular socio-economic group. School performance is ulti- 
mately related to success later in life. Therefore this kind of infor- 
mation can be linked to many modern educational goals like basic 


needs, 
Lifelong education is also a modern educational goal. The extent of it could be 
measured by: 

INFO. 23 

Adult 


participation rates in formal educational activities 
The extent of informal education is very difficult to track down 


tries where adults Participate in literacy programmes. 
A related bit of information is: 


INFO. 24 
a ee ee eee 


Distribution of informal and non-formal education by population 
groups 
The extent of infor 


mal education is very different to track down 
because it refers to 


t u all sorts of learning-by-doing activities or learn- 
ing simply by living in a given environment. The extent of non- 


formal education, however, can be measured as it refers to organ- 
ized learning outsi 


ide the school system. A typical example of 
non-formal education in developing countries is perhaps the short 
courses given by agricultural extension Officers to local farmers. 
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Another indicator, the knowledge of which could serve modern educational 
objectives, is: 


INFO. 25 


Educational disparities between parents and teachers (formal sub- 
system) and between trainees and trainers (informal subsystem) 
This measure is particularly important given the fact, known from 
research in educational production functions, that the parent con- 
tributes significantly to the absorption of the school curriculum by 
the child. Too much difference in educational attainment between 
parent and teacher means that the former cannot effectively help 
the latter in his role of transmitter of knowledge. 


Regarding the drive towards democratization of the school system in general, 
the following piece of information could reveal a possible area for policy action: 


INFO. 26 


The actual degree of transferability between different curriculum 
streams of the educational system 

The example par excellence in this case is the possibility (but at 
what private cost?) for children who have followed secondary level 
technical subjects to move to another type of curriculum at the 
secondary or post-secondary level. This is not only an equity- 
democratization issue: it also touches upon efficiency, since the 
more flexible the transferability between curriculum areas, the 
later specialization takes place and thus the faster the impact of a 
given policy can be felt. 


Finally, the last concrete piece of information advocated here is: 


INFO. 27 


Information feedback from the labour market to the student and 
his family 

When such feedback is organized, it encourages the involvement 
and participation of all those concerned with education, i. e. 
parents, students, teachers, employers, and the central authorities. 
This sort of information could take the form of vocational guid- 
ance. It also includes the open expression of students’ prefer- 
ences, which serve as a record and feedback to the Ministry of 
Education of the social acceptability (or possible failure) of its 
own policies. 
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Some actual educational problems in today’s world 


Before attempting an evaluation of the existin 
we should consider a few conte 
tries face, 


At the international level, Unesco’s Medium-Term Plan (1977-1982) con- 
tains some real challenges to educational planners. The main features of the 
plan are: f ‘al 
The awareness of the multiplicity of internal and external economic and socia 

factors which intervene as constraints in the planning procedure. 

The desire for a global approach to planning, encompassing the formal school 
system and out-of-school activities, and considering employment require- 
ments and the social demand for education. 

The particular emphasis given to the rural areas Where the majority of the 
world’s population is concentrated. 

The promotion of the endo 


At the country level 


g state of information systems, 
mporary educational problems different coun- 


geneity of educational development. 
» the papers in Part III of this book and four Unesco 


ucated manpower (as in Poland). 
grammes (as in Upper Volta). 
fees for improving quality of educa- 


p c ooms (as in Afghanistan). ec 
The immediate relationship and applicability of education to local conditions 
(as in Bhutan). 


1. See Unesco, Medium 
See 
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The sources of information 


There exist basically two sources of information where one can find material 
related to educational policy-making: (a) published sources (including compu- 
ter storage); and (b) unpublished sources. Books on monographic topics; or 
statistical data are probably the most common sources (items 1 and 3 in Taxo- 
nomy 3.1). Specialized journals can be divided into two groups: those addressed 
mainly to an élite, highly technical audience (like the Journal of Political Eco- 
nomy or the Journal of Human Resources) and those that are likely to have a 
more immediate impact on the educational policy-maker, who is not always 
interested in the technical analysis behind the conclusions (i.e. something like 
Unesco’s Prospects or the International Review of Education). Newspapers also 
include a great amount of information for educational policy-making, such as 
reports on social reactions and attitudes towards educational matters. For 
example, in Thailand public opinion as expressed in the newspapers was influ- 
ential in not raising tuition fees to improve the quality of education (see the 
Thailand case-study in Part III, below). 

A great deal of information related to educational policy-making is often 
found in obscure mimeographed papers, written perhaps on the occasion of a 
consultant’s visit to country X or submitted to a university faculty as a Ph. D 
dissertation. These sources of information are difficult to locate, yet they often 
contain important material. Also, beyond what is reported in a national news- 
paper, there exists a lot of further feedback one could get from local schools, 
parents and teachers, but much of public opinion regarding attitudes towards 
the state and change in education goes unrecorded. For example, the Upper 
Volta case-study (Part III, below) reports that when preparing the programme 
of rural education, the planner wished to have information on the following 
question: ‘Would you be prepared to send your son to a rural education centre?’ 


Taxonomy 3.1. Information sources 


A. Readily available, published material 
1. Monographic studies 
2. Journals: 
(a) élite, highly academic 
(b) applied, layman coverage 
3. Census or other statistical publications: 
(a) government 
(b) university or individual researchers 
4. Newspapers 
B. Unpublished material 
1. Case-studies in mimeographed form 
2. Preliminary results of ongoing research 
3. Students’, parents’, teachers’ and employers’ opinions 
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The way the information flows 


ich 
Taxonomy 3.2 presents a classification of the most common one a es à 
information moves from the producers to the users. Category Pre 
where the producer is at the same time the user of the ne een se 
might be research conducted within the Ministry of Education i cha 
social and economic consequences of contemplated legislation o seal hod 
minimum school-leaving age by two years. Alternatively, the Aare setae 
(i.e. the Ministry of Education in this case) might commission this kin : ne 
tigation from an outside research institution. This is a common case a ue 
tries usually lack the appropriate personnel for in-depth investigation oe a 
cular aspects of the educational system. The category does not, of a ans 
any special problem of information channelling from the producer to ao 
However, it poses a problem as to whether other Potential users, race vita 
foreign, know of the existence of such research results which could help 
Solve their own problems, 


time 
This remark brings us to category B, where the user does not have the > 
the financial resources or even the know- 


TAXONOMY 3.2. Information channelling 


A. By absorption of own research results: 
1. Generated within the institution concerned 
2. Specially commissioned 


to an outside Tesearch body 

B. By active request addressed to: 

1. Libraries 

2. Data banks 

3. Advisory services 
Can By passive or active Participation in: 

1. Information networks 

2. Specialized meetings 
D. By accidental exposure to: 

1. Printed material 

2. Social pressure groups 


Se eee 
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Category C in Taxonomy 3.2 does not involve much action from the parti- 
cipant. He may simply belong to an informational network that deals with 
matters of interest to him, such as the now extinct Programme in International 
Education Finance based at the University of California at Berkeley,! or the 
newly created Vienna-based European Association of Development Research 
and Training Institutes (EADI).? Or he may participate in a seminar, work- 
shop or conference on the subject. Meetings organized by international organi- 
zations are typical in this respect: although an official may not be specially 
interested or need information on a particular subject, he may be sent by his 
superiors to attend such a meeting on behalf of the country. Despite such non- 
active participation, the meeting might have an informational impact on the 
official if he absorbs, aven subconsciously, an idea, concept or research result 
that is applicable to the problems facing his country. 

The last category, D in Taxonomy 3.2, includes all informal exposures to 
information that do not originate from a particular request by the potential 
user. For example, simple subscription to IBE’s Innovation bulletin might pro- 
vide insights to a particular policy-maker. Even a student or parent demonstra- 
tion outside the Ministry of Education could be an important piece of informa- 
tion to him. 


Identifying the information gaps 


Having gone through the sources of information and the way this information 
flows from the producers to the users, let us undertake a critique of the existing 
state of affairs. This will be done by pointing at specific gaps which, in my opi- 
nion, exist in the informational production-flow circuit. 


INFO. GAP 1 


The educational decision-maker is not aware of existing informa- 
tion that might help him in his decision 

I would like to argue that the primary informational gap in this 
area is due to inadequate dissemination of existing ideas or data 
rather than the lack of new statistics. For example, when a politi- 
cian is about to make a decision to construct a new university, he 
might not be basing it on full knowdlege of the available informa- 
tion somewhere else in the system. Perhaps information exists 
somewhere to the effect that a rise in the minimum school leaving 
age would have a probable effect on improving income distribu- 
tion by 10 per cent relative to its present state, whereas the effect 
of another university might be to worsen income distribution by 
15 per cent. We keep saying that education reforms are political 


1. Fora description see the article by R. Pritchard in Chapter 15 below. 
2. For a description see H. P. Nissen, ‘ Towards the Formation of a European Working 
Group on Income Distribution Research’, EADI, 1978 (mimeo.). 
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The reason for INFO. GAp 2 can be traced in turn to 
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acts. Yet I would like to maintain that if Politicians were apari 
to fuller information statements as in the hypothetical case pr 


sented above, they might arrive (or be obliged to arrive) at a diffe- 
rent decision. 


The technocrat who advises the educational decision-maker might 


not himself be informed of existing research results that might 
affect his recommendation 


What is the reason most of the 
Africa h 


Š t may not serve the purpose for which 
it is applied. 


another gap: 


The existing state of information systems 


haps argue that this is exactly what the academic research commu- 
nity should do. But on the other hand, there exist some solid pieces 
of information, originally derived by the academic community, 
that continue to be ignored by educational planning practitioners. 
As the best example of this gap I have chosen the continuing appli- 
cation of manpower forecasting. 


There are in turn several reasons why the above gap exists: 


INFO. GAP 4 


There is a great gap in the translation of research results from 
élite journals to the media educational planners consult 
Administrators speak a different language than do researchers. 
Technocrats employed by the Ministry of Education speak a 
different language than do technocrats in research institutions. 
The two groups often read different journals. The interaction 
between the two species is often minimal. 

I am not referring here to some off-beat research result, 
obtained using a maximum likelihood procedure or three-stage- 
least-squares approach, that appeared in the Journal of Political 
Economy and never reached the educational decision-maker in 
Papua New Guinea. I am referring to the huge amount of printed 
(although usually mimeographed) material that is produced in 
countries like Papua New Guinea and never reaches the author of 
the article that appears in the élite journal. Yet the two parties 
would greatly gain if the distance that separates them was some- 
how reduced. 


One reason for the existence of such distance is: 


INFO. GAP 5 


The user’s incentive for assembling up-to-date information is some- 
times lacking 

It is a well-known fact that administrators in the public sector do 
not have as many incentives as their counterparts in the private 
sector for optimizing their behaviour. Collection and assimilation 
of information is costly, if nothing else, in terms of time and effort. 
Moreover, the reward for being fully up to date regarding infor- 
mation that affects them is not always very clear. Perhaps loss of 
Office would be a possible threat (i.e. the equivalent of takeover in 
the case of inefficient managers of large corporations) which would 
provide an incentive to be better informed. 


This brings us to more conventional gaps in the flow of information such as: 
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INFO. GAP 6 


There are important lacunae in existing information networking 

facilities 

As these networks are explained at length by individual authors 

later in this volume, I will offer here only a succinct summary along 

with my own view on the subject: 

Libraries holding published material contain as a rule outdated 
information. Journal articles are on the average two years 
obsolete by the time they appear in print. : 

Computerized bibliographical services are quick in drawing up lists 
of references on a given topic but they are limited to what 
already exists in the computer. 

Advisory services are good regarding contact with the user but are 
also limited by what the advisers on the spot know. 

Official networks sound very good on paper and give an excellent 
public relations service. However, I have strong doubts about 
their actual effectiveness. Sometimes their members are not 
interested in participating in them. 

Informal networks (of the old-boy or fellow-researcher type) are, 
in my opinion, the most effective in disseminating informa- 
tion relating to educational decision-making. Unfortunately, 
the actual users of such information seldom use this approach. 
Instead, they may resort to official advisory services or con- 


sult computerized bibliographical centres that contain obso- 
lete information. 


Meetings (such as conferences and seminars) are in my opinion 
very effective in disseminating up-to-date information of 
interest to educational decision-making. Unfortunately, such 
meetings are usually polarized in the sense that they are 


attended either by practitioners (users) or by researchers (pro- 
ducers). The tw 


© species seldom get together. 


INFO. GAP 7 


Fa ne en 


There are Significant lacunae in bottom 
South-North information flows 


This gap refers to the modern 
all 


-up, region-to-centre and 


» Often ill-defined (although politi- 
ducational planning. It is now com- 
hould flow also from those who are 
anners, from the local districts to the 
ping country to another without advice 
h I sympathize with this intention and 
tion flows in these directions, I would 
not pursue them to the point of giving them priority at the expense 
of the other, more identifiable and concrete gaps cited above. 


1. For an exception, see the Proceedings of the Inter- 
Nature of Work and Employn 


: agency Seminar on Education, the 
nent, organized by the 


IIEP, 5-9 December 1977. 
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Given unlimited resources and time, one of course would like to 
increase the flow of information in all directions, but in view of 
time and budgetary constraints, one should give more priority to 
some kinds of flow and less to others. 


INFO. GAP 8 


Existing information for educational decision-making is extremely 
unbalanced 

Data on enrolments, labour-force particiation and OCC-ED 
matrices are well developed. On the other hand, data for evaluating 
the output of the schools are very scanty. In my opinion top pri- 
ority should be given to obtaining information on the employment 
conditions of graduates. As of today, information on this topic is 
largely impressionistic. 


INFO. GAP 9 


The content of the international exchange of information related 
to educational decision-making leaves much to be desired 
À considerable amount of information related to educational 
planning moves across borders. Some of it changes hands between 
individual researchers or research institutions. Another part takes 
the form of statistics or meetings held by international organiza- 
tions. I would like to argue that the amount of this international 
information flow is vast. However, this information might be only 
remotely related to what the user really needs for making a deci- 
sion in education. 

The role of international organizations in this respect is exam- 
ined in the next chapter. 
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Some proposals 
for the future 


Tn the previous chapters, I have tried to put some bones into the amorphous 
notions of ‘information’ and ‘networking’. The result is a list of specific infor- 
mational bits the educational decision-maker should have at his disposal and 


which can be summarized as follows: 


INFO. 
INFO. 
INFO. 
INFO. 
INFO. 


INFO. 
INFO. 


INFO. 
INFO. 


INFO. 
INFO. 
INFO. 
INFO. 
INFO. 
INFO. 


INFO. 


INFO. 
INFO. 


Past demographic trends and projection of the number of births for some 


years into the future 
Enrolments by individual gra 
past 

Migrations of school-age populat 
where the projection takes place 
Student aspirations by region, SO 
composition 

The three-dimensional cross s 
economic activity, occupation and education 

The most likely or the target sectoral growth of output ' 

The likely future movement of productivity for each occupation and eco- 
nomic sector n 

The formal educational content of each occupation s 

Data on the OCC-SEC-ED distribution of the labour force in other 
countries 

Pairs of relative wages and re! 
Pre-tax wages and salaries of e 
The direct social cost structure O 
Age/earnings profiles by educational level 

Shadow pricing of the different kinds of labour : 
Micro-data on the personal and family characteristics of a representative 


sample of employed persons in the economy : l 
A tracer study on the employment conditions and socio-economic back- 


ground of recent graduates 


After-tax earnings by educational level 
The distribution of the educational attainment of the population by socio- 


economic background and region 


de (or class) and age for some years in the 
ion in and out of the country or region 
cio-economic group and household 


classification of the labour force by sector of 


lative skill utilization in a number of firms 
mployed persons by educational level 
f each level of education 
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INFO. 19 The entrance ratios of selected Population groups to different levels of 
education 

INFO. 20 Real-income measures of the lower part of income-distribution à 

INFO. 21 Labour-force participation and unemployment rates by level of education 


INFO. 22 Data on school and family inputs in relation to the scholastic achievement 
of schoolchildren 


INFO. 23 Adult participation rates in formal educational activities 

INFO. 24 Distribution of informal and non-form 

INFO. 25 Educational disparities between 
and between trainees and trainer: 

INFO. 26 The actual degree of transferabi 
of the educational system 

INFO. 27 Information feedback from 
family 


al education by population groups 
parents and teachers (formal subsystem) 
s (informal subsystem) 

lity between different curriculum streams 


the labour market to the student and his 


The identified gaps in the process of information generation and transmission 
are summarized in the following list: 


INFO. GAP 1 The educational decisio; 


T i n-maker is not aware of existing informa- 
tion that might help him 


in his decision 


INFO. GAP 2 The technocrat who advises the educational decision-maker might 
not himself be informed of existing research results that might 
affect his recommendation 

INFO. GAP 3 There still exists a great distance between the producers of educa- 
tional information and the users 

INFO. GAP 4 There " a great gap in the translation of research results from élite 
Journals to the media educational planners consult 

INFO. GAP 5 The user’s incentive for assembling up-to-date information is some- 

B times lacking 

FO. GAP 6 PE are important lacunae in existing information networking 
acilities 

INFO. GAP 7 There are Significant lacunae in bottom-up, region-to-centre and 

hone South-North information flows 

- GAP 8 ae Satin for educational decision-making is extremely 
unbalance, 

INFO. 

FO. GAP 9 The content of the International exchange of information related 
to educati 


s and not jus can 
d , à f > another enrolment proj Poh leven aa 
ucer s point of view. However, this ki i 
l > this kind of 
relevance to the educational decision-mak i 


er w 
reduce youth unemployment, Instead, he ne ie 


wants to enact a policy to 
eds to k p 


now how quickly the labour 
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Some proposals for the future 


market absorbs the graduates of different schools—not what the enrolment will 
be in a given faculty in the year 2000. 

Effectiveness means that the relevant information reaches, in the shortest 
time possible, the person who can use it. For example, the relevant information 
might be broadcast to a group of people, yet the person really interested in it 
may not be exposed to the information, particularly if the person himself does 
not have the incentive actively to look for such information. Therefore, one 
property that an information system should have is to provide or stimulate the 
incentive of the user to seek information. 

Concreteness means that the information to be produced or disseminated 
refers to specific items in the educational decision-making process, like the 
ones listed above. A network ‘to disseminate information’ means nothing. The 
information to be disseminated should be made as concrete and explicit as 
possible. 

Cost. Of course one could devise a system by which those who are likely to 
benefit from the information are identified and matched to the producers. How- 
ever, one has to consider the cost factor involved. Cost-benefit analysis cannot 
be applied in this case: whereas the cost can be identified, the benefit cannot. 
Clearly, a cost-effectiveness approach can be applied where a target is set (e.g. 
information X reaching user Y) and the different alternatives are costed. 


The two major alternative routes 


In thinking about possible solutions to improve the present state of information 
dissemination and exchange, two routes could be followed. One is to suggest 
marginal improvements (or even drastic ones) to existing modes of information 
dissemination and exchange. The second route is to try to conceive of a new 
system that might be more responsive to the present and future needs of educa- 
tional decision-makers. 

I am inclined to take the second route for the following reasons. I consider 
that the present system has failed to transmit relevant, concrete information in 
a cost-effective way to those who really need it. Journals are slow and polarized. 
Advisory services are limited by the quality and knowledge of the advisers. Data 
banks are quickly outdated and are costly. Libraries, especially of the compu- 
terized style, are slow and contain outdated information because they are also 
limited by what has been put into storage and how often it is updated. Broad- 
cast services are perhaps cheap to run but cannot stimulate the reception incen- 
tive at the other end. And ‘networks’ are so vague that it is better to strip them 
down into what each one is actually doing before commenting on its efficiency; 
stripping down a ‘network’ usually reduces it to one of the activities listed 
above. 

I find it difficult to suggest improvements to existing networking activities 
that would lead to increases in what I call relevant and concrete information to 
educational decision-makers. When the rhetoric is removed from the vast lit- 
erature in this area, one is left with a vaccum as to what exactly could be done 
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and how the situation could really improve. Therefore, I am inclined to put for- 


ward another proposal that goes beyond the existing ones and is also interna- 
tional in character. The essence of t 


e are: Who will convene such meetings? Who 


SS 


lar with them, as they would then have the satisfaction of exchanging informa- 
tion among themselves rather than having information dictated from the North. 

The frequency of the meetings is something that cannot be decided before- 
hand. It is a pragmatic question. Ideally, meetings should take place when the 
convener feels that a breakthrough has taken place in a given theme area or that 
country X has something of value to demonstrate to countries Y and Z. The 
meetings should not be institutionalized with set themes and set dates because 
they would become boring and lose their potential impact. Each meeting should 
be short in duration, say two days. This would help keep the discussions from 
dragging on into irrelevance and would hold the per diem cost to a minimum. 

The role of the mediator is crucial to the success of the proposed EDINFO 
system. Of course he or she should be an expert in the field to be discussed and 
should be fully informed on the state of the art of the specific theme of the 
meeting in order to guide the discussion effectively. Careful preparation must 
precede each meeting, otherwise two days could easily be consumed by discus- 
sions on international politics or by exchanges of slogans, empty of any real 
content. Such discussions would be useless for all concerned. 


Local production of information 


The scheme put forward above refers to information exchange. A parallel ac- 
tivity that should be encouraged is local production of educational informa- 
tion. A country cannot always rely on another’s experience. It must also gen- 
erate original pieces of information pertaining to its specific conditions. Part of 
the role of EDINFO meetings would be to give the signal to the participating 
countries on what sort of information to raise. The kind of information needed 
is not to be dictated ex cathedra by the convener or mediator. It is to be discov- 
ered by the participants. 

The production of educational information within a given country Can 
occur in two places: first, at research institutions, university departments or 
organizations, and second, in the immediate environment of the educational 
decision-maker. It is my belief that absorption of information is more imme- 
diate in the latter kind of locus. As mentioned earlier there exists a huge commu- 
nication gap regarding research carried out in university departments and the 
absorption of the results of such research by the policy-makers, even if the 
research refers to their most immediate interests. 

What I would like to advocate is more research and information genera- 
tion within the policy-maker’s environment. If the production of some kind of 
of information (e.g. a survey of unemployed graduates or the construction and 
testing of a behavioural model on the motives behind the social demand for 
education) is beyond the capacity of the policy-maker’s own institutional set- 
up, then all or part of the work involved could be relegated to outsiders. How- 
ever, the ultimate control should be in the educational decision-maker’s hands, 
as this is the only effective way of utilizing relevant concrete information for the 
purpose of his decision. 
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Conclusion and appeal for a pilot EDINFO meeting 


What I hope to have done in the i 
some specific kinds of information and to criticize 
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PART II 


INFORMATION AND 
DECISION-MAKING 
IN EDUCATION: 
COUNTRY CASES 


5 Algeria 


Bouzid Hammiche 


Introduction 


In Algeria, as in most countries which have decided that their economic and 
social development must be systematically planned, the education and training 
system is regarded as a tool at the service of society as a whole and an instru- 
ment for achieving intermediate objectives such as the training of qualified 
senior personnel, scientific and technical development, raising the nation’s intel- 
lectual standard, the creation of independent bases of intellectual development, 
the development of citizens’ individual aptitudes, individual development and 
advancement without sex discrimination, modernization of the traditional rural 


sector and research for peace and progress. 


Physiognomy of the educational system 


Education, in the strict sense of the term, comes under two ministries : the Minis- 
try of Education and the Ministry of Higher Education and Scientific Research. 
In addition, most of the other ministries have varying degrees of responsibility 
with regard to education and particularly with regard to vocational training. 

Since the remodelling of the higher level in 1971 and that of primary and 
secondary education in 1976, the educational system may be divided into four 
levels, 

Preparatory education lasts one or two years for children who are not yet 
6 years of age. Basic education lasts nine years and is for young children and 
adolescents between the ages of 6 and 16. Secondary education lasts an average 
of three years and consists of three different streams: general education leading 
to the baccalauréat, technical and vocational education leading to the techni- 
cal certificate and specialized secondary education for high-performance pupils. 
Higher education lasts from four to six years, depending on the branch or 
speciality, and leads to professional employment or initiation into research. 
University studies as such lead to the award of a degree or a State diploma. 


Bouzid Hammiche 


Extramural education is for young people not in school and adults in jobs. Two 
independent national establishments were set up in 1964 and 1969 respectively: 
the National Literacy Centre, responsible for producing curricula, training staff 
and giving lessons by the functional method for workers in firms and by the 
mass method for other types of adult, and the National Centre for Generalized 
Education for young people not at school and also for pupils attending school 
to help them prepare for general education examinations by following courses 
by correspondence, radio and television. Vocational training is organized in 
each firm as a normal facet of production activities; the initiative comes from 
the various technical ministries and the Ministry of Employment. Vocational 
training of workmen and technicians takes place in practical teaching condi- 
tions that vary considerably with sector, branch and even speciality. The train- 
ing or apprenticeship cycles and courses last from nine to thirty months in inde- 
pendent centres or in educational and training establishments mainly serving 
other purposes. 


QUANTITATIVE DEVELOPMENTS 


Quantitative growth, supported by a substantial effort in the form of the build- 

ing and provision of facilities and recruitment of a large staff, has enabled the 

bete or swiftly, regional disparities to be evened out and 
ining of seni š 

andihigher levels, 8 en ersonnel to be developed in the secondary 


QUALITATIVE DEVELOPMENTS 
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ADMINISTRATION OF EDUCATION 


The administration of education has been set up with the twofold object of 
ensuring that the local communities participate in the development of the sector 
and that teaching procedures and the programmes for each level of education 
are unified throughout the national territory. 

At the national level the Ministry of Education and the Ministry of Higher 
Education and Scientific Research are responsible for developing national 
Policy on education. In conjunction with the Ministry of Finance and the Cen- 
tral Planning Agency, they draw up and implement programmes on facilities, 
grant the establishments for which they are responsible the finance they need to 
Operate, and ensure that activities are inspected periodically. 

_ At the provincial level, Algeria is split up into thirty-one wilayate or terri- 
torial divisions equivalent to départements, and each wilaya has a people’s 
assembly with voting rights and an executive council. One of the members of 
this council, which is presided over by by a wali (previously the préfet) who 
represents the central government, is a director of education with particular 
responsibility for operations in the primary and secondary levels and extramural 
education. 

__ At the local level, whereas for higher education the 
bility does not include any intermediate level between t 
tion and the university rectorate, establishments at pre-university level come 
under a relatively complicated teaching and administrative supervisory system 
In which the 1976 reform has so far made little change. 

_ The elementary schools, whose combination with the intermediate educa- 
tion colleges is to lead to the setting up of basic schools, do not have the status 
of independent public establishments. Operationally, they depend on the local 
authority for expenditure on materials and maintenance and on the Ministry 
Of Education for staff remuneration. Educational supervision is ensured by one 
or more elementary and intermediate education inspectors. 

The intermediate education colleges, although financially independent, are 
Often attached for convenience to a larger establishment for financial-manage- 
Ment purposes. Their administrative supervision is the responsibility of the 
Wilaya educational directorate but the supervision of the teaching given in them 
1s ensured by intermediate education inspectors with responsibility for varying 
geographical areas depending on the discipline involved. , À 

The /ycées and technicums are financially independent public establish- 
ments. Educational and administrative supervision is ensured by a body of 
general inspectors mainly centralized at the ministry itself. a 

The literacy centres and offshoots of the technical establishments providing 
back-up to educational activities (educational documentation, educational and 
vocational guidance, school canteens, etc.) are administered independently with 
the aid of the local communities and linked to the central services through the 


channel of the wilaya educational directorate. 


structure of responsi- 
he central administra- 
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Educational planning and reform 


Since 1962 Algeria has been on the path of economic and social development, 
having opted to build a socialist society and to organize its efforts in a planned 
framework. Following the revolutionary reforms of 1965, the confirmation of 
the fundamental political choices and the regaining of control of the country’s 
natural resources and major sectors of activity, a three-year pre-plan (1967- 
1969) was drawn up to promote economic recovery. Its main concern was to 
set up the planning machinery. Educational planning, initiated immediately 
after the gaining of independence in the Ministry of National Education in 
order to bring growth in a particularly sensitive sector under control, was imme- 
diately fitted into the overall development planning process. A number of 
special features were retained both in terms of structures and support services 
and of methods and procedures for data acquisition and 
In the field of education and training, 
quantitative information of a statistical and 
information, based on reports and assessm 


uis processing. 

It Is usual to distinguish between 
numerical nature and qualitative 
ents. A combination of the two 


level: enrolment figures, broken down 
“Tepeaters), speciality where 
of teachers, broken down by 
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use; the financial situation of the establishments and the breakdown of opera- 
tional appropriations by item of expenditure. 

Other data are collected by sample surveys at the establishments, using 
appropriate sampling methods. 

Statistical analysis is used for reports and the calculation of various indi- 
cators such as: enrolment rates per year or per age-group, broken down by sex 
and geographical area (the overall enrolment rate, in particular, is worked out 
Systematically each year by relating the total number of pupils attending ele- 
mentary schools to the number of children of 6-13 years of age); repeat and 
drop-out rates by course year and rates of admission; female and male enrol- 
ment rates and the boy/girl ratio (number of boys divided by number of girls); 
relationships such as pupil/teacher, pupil/course or educational division and 
Pupil/classroom ratios; unit operating and investment costs (cost per place, 
average cost of school year per pupil); success ratios at examinations and 
competitions. 

The application of simple mathematical models to cohort analysis and data 
Processing by computer enables short- and medium-term forecasts to be pro- 
duced according to various assumed trends in the calculated indicators. The 
Output tables are designed to suit requirements; they may relate to the whole of 
the system at the national level or to a particular sector in a given area. 

Projections to 1985 have been produced on this basis for all the compo- 
nents of the educational system. 

In the higher education sector, because of the relatively small number of 
Students and the location of university units in only a few large towns, the 
quantitative data on both students and the teaching staff are collected on indi- 
vidual sheets at the beginning of each university year. Details of premises and 
Scientific and educational facilities are kept on a register which is updated as 
and when new additions or changes occur. The operating budget is similarly 
Processed by university unit or establishment. a 

This use of data processing, after centralizing all the individual data sheets 
and the most varied additional data, gives a set of files which are both processed 
Individually and then cross-checked for the most significant correlations. f 

A statistical bulletin is brought out each year giving: (a) for students, their 
breakdown by sex and nationality in each stream and each university establish- 
ment and (b) for the teaching staff, their number by speciality and grade, by sex 
and nationality, and by speciality, for each university establishment. 

_ The indicators and teaching staff ratios are not worked out systematically, 
In View of the complexity of the modular educational system, but the rates of 
Occupation of educational premises and social facilities (accommodation and 
catering) enable future prospects to be forecast and requirements to be evaluated. 

Qualitative data: the periodical reports drawn up by the heads of the dif- 
ferent establishments, by inspectors or by commissions or local committees, are 
used to ascertain many different facts about the state of evolution of the educa- 
tional system. Evaluation studies are made as time goes by, using objective 
Studies at the key levels of educational activity in order to take the assessments 
in the administrative reports to greater detail and depth. These evaluations 
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generally relate to the aptness of educational programmes, the compari 
effects of the methods being used, etc. They are supplemented by sociologica 
and psycho-pedagogical surveys the results of which are not always published. 
Correlations are thus established between phenomena such as scholastic 
success and the socio-economic origin of pupils, correct restitution of the ideas 
that are taught and the qualifications of the teacher or class size, the use of cer- 
tain educational media and the acquisition of specific abilities. ) 
The studies carried out under this heading are rarely the work of a single 
specialist. To be valid, they require multidisciplinary teams and the continuous 
comparison of different standpoints. And even when standardization or mathe- 
matical analysis procedures are used to apply a common yardstick to subjective 
judgements, the results arrived at are exposed to the critical consideration of 
various standpoints for explanatory comment that is as realistic as possible. 
On the basis of data acquired and suitably processed, the design of projects 
and the preparation of proposed measures are the responsibility of technicians 
working in specialized institutes or administrative teams in specific structures. 
In most cases, the exploitation of information collected from various 
sources is regarded as the first phase of a process of study. It is followed, as the 


case may be, by consideration and analysis by a technical team or directly by 
discussion in a committee which may be a standing body or a working party 
made up in such a way as to bring to 


| à gether the most varied interests and levels 
concerned in the question. 


As a general rule, work in committee is 
mary preliminary project whose object is 
induce critical analysis than to outline solut 

Decision-making is the third phase of 
form of the preparation of a 


preceded by the drafting of a sum- 
more to stimulate discussion and 
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With the university reform in effect for seven years, the results are now 
being assessed so as to have a critical evaluation of achievements and gaps and 
so that the necessary corrective measures may be taken with regard to the 
administrative organization of university institutions and the definition of 
higher education streams, the development and application of modular educa- 
= programmes and finding and mobilizing resources so that needs may be 

etter met. 


A concrete example of the role of information in making an 
educational decision—the decision to set up the technicums 


A technicum is an establishment designed for the training of engineers in various 
fields to meet the requirements of economic activity (agriculture, industry, com- 
merce and services). The administrative and educational organization of these 
establishments is laid down by a decree on technological and vocational train- 
ing made under the Ordinance of 16 April 1976 regarding the organization of 
education and training. 

In 1968, the Algerian educational system, in spite of the changes that had 
been made, was organized largely in the same way as it was prior to indepen- 
dence. ï 

Downrated because the cast-offs of general education gravitated to it, tech- 
nical and agricultural education was doubly handicapped because, first, nationa 
education had neither the technical installations and facilities nor the profes 
sional teaching staff necessary to carry out training programmes and, secondl 
because the few candidates, trained by their three years at technical college and 
four years at agricultural college and awarded the Certificate of Professional 
Aptitude (CAP), were considered to be ill-suited to the requirements of eco- 
nomic activity. The latter was entering a period of vigorous recovery because of 
the technological decisions taken by those responsible for industrial develop- 
ment and had greater need for senior engineers and management grades than 
for low-grade manpower and labourers. A survey on the future of pupils from 
the technical and agricultural colleges showed that the vast majority of young 
ace with the CAP were in jobs that had no connection with the speciality 

hey had trained for. ; 

Whereas the main concern between 1962 and 1966 had been to bring the 
machinery of national activity under control, the 1967-1969 preliminary plan 
brought about a major economic recovery because of the priority given to the 
type of industry that generated other industry (primarily heavy industry). The 
lack of integration in investment projects and the lack of knowledge about 
growth prospects made it impossible to form any picture of qualified manpower 
requirements at the national level. Only the recruitment departments in business 
firms were in a position to estimate employment possibilities in the immediate 
future and to forecast very short-term trends in staff at each workplace. The 
Surveys carried out by the educational and vocational guidance centres and the 
regional manpower offices came up against communication difficulties and lack 


of co-operation on the part of the employers. 
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Already regarded as the deprived sector of secondary education in the orig- 
inal system, technical and agricultural education suffered considerably from 
the fact that the equipment appropriations available to the minister were not 
sufficient for renewing its technical installations (machinery, tools, work sta- 
tions) to keep the training in step with technological development. In addition, 
whereas Algerian industry was only just coming to life, the requirements laid 
down by the rules of the teaching profession in terms of diplomas and seniority 
in active life for the recruitment of teachers in technical education reduced the 
teaching staff for the technical and agricultural colleges to nothing. 

All the above facts were brought out and discussed in a number of seminars 
held by local educational officials and heads of the central education depart- 
ment in an attempt to find a different system. After several tentative suggestions 
and unsuccessful attempts mainly consisting of an extension to the time spent 
in the technical and agricultural colleges, the plan to set up technicums was 
worked out. 

In the first phase, the technicum took the form of a two-tier establishment 
grafted onto general, first-cycle education after the first two years of observa- 
tion (classes 6 and 5). The first tier, lasting two years, was to lead to a CAP in 
the speciality chosen. The second tier, for the most successful pupils, was also 
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occasion for detailed scrutiny of systems of technical and vocational training. 
The name ‘technicum’ illustrates this influence in spite of the differences in 
form, level and organization that establishments with this name may exhibit 
from country to country. 

Set up in 1969 as exceptional vocational training establishments intended 
to meet needs which were themselves exceptional, the technology institutes, 
rather similar in form to the French Institut Universitaire de Technologie (IUT), 
helped the search for engineer training schemes that would be more flexible and 
faster and better tailored to employment requirements, for grades immediately 
below the technical management level. 

Whilst the other ministries set up technology institutes at B and C level to 
train their intermediate and even junior manpower, the Minister of Education 
felt that the technicum principle was a more general and more suitable answer 
because, with certain pre-defined streams, it covered the occupational require- 


ments of several sectors at once. 
Although difficult, for various reasons, to establish, communication with 
wed (in cases where communication was 


branches had a large number of similar 
features. The need for a common core of vocational training and for operations 
organized in two phases was recognized: an initial and fairly general stage to 
cover the acquisition of knowledge and know-how in a given speciality (elec- 
trical engineering, for example) and the other, more specific, following, the 
first and aimed at practical adaptation to the job (maintenance engineer, for 
instance). 

The Ministry of Education seemed best 
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five experimental establishments on a pragmatic basis, 
taken to retain the performance of certain operations. 


Choice of experimental establishments 


Five establishments were selected from the sixty or so existing technical train- 


ing colleges on the basis of geographical distribution (two in the West, two in the 


Centre and one in the East), mainly for reasons of size, relatively new equip- 
charge of the experiment. 


ment and capability of the director in 
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Definition of training streams 


iliti ical 

This depended on the prior existence of the necessary facilities for ee 

training and instruction and was decided after consultation with = i 
employing engineers and their assessment of the most extensive and reg 

requirements. | ; | 
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Generalizations 


The reform implies that this new engineer-training institution is to be brought 
swiftly into general use and this will require the prior provision of a first phase 
of thirty new-type establishments with the relevant equipment and the training 
of the relevant teaching staff and, therefore, the creation of one or more training 
centres for them. 

For so promising and serious a decision as the setting up of technicums in 
the perspective of an overall remodelling of the educational system, not every- 
one was convinced about the rightness of the experimental approach. The infor- 
mation on which the initial decision was based may have been regarded as frag- 
mentary and provosional both as regards the unsuitability of the technical 
training colleges and the nature and scale of the requirement for senior person- 
nel in the various economic sectors. The absence, throughout this period, of 
responsible bodies for applying overall policy lines, the lack of information 
on projects being put into effect or planned, and the weakness of the research 
and design structures made difficult dialogue between the participants and 
scientific study of all the data; this made it hard to prepare several practical 
solutions from which to make a reasoned choice of the most convenient, most 
effective and best adapted to not only the realities of the moment but to longer- 


term objectives as well. 


Final comments 


Whilst the acquisition and processing of data vary with the nature of the data 
itself, with the level of education concerned and with the condition of the struc- 
tures responsible for it, the major concern is to supply the most relevant infor- 
mation on the present situation, the way it is changing and future prospects, at 
the time required and in the form desired, in order to enable policy-makers to 
take their decisions in full knowledge of the facts. a 

The decision in favour of planning, combined with the decentralization of 
initiative to the local and regional level, made it necessary, in addition to increas- 
ingly frequent recourse to data processing, to set up machinery for co-ordina- 
tion and harmonization among the various structures responsible for collecting 
and analysing quantitative and qualitative data. This made it desirable, so as to 
simplify the work of the popular assemblies at communal, wilaya and national 
levels, to determine a common methodology for the preparatory work on the 
plan. 

Over ten years ago, a committee for the co-ordination of statistical studies 
(COCOES) was set up under the aegis of the central planning body with the 
objectives of: (a) making economic actors and administrations aware of the 
problem of statistics (collection, analysis and checking), periodical synthesis 
and, more generally, questionnaire surveys with the object of determining the 
state of the country’s economic, social and cultural development in both over- 
all and partial terms; (b) unifying and standardizing survey instruments, files 
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Educational planning in Brazil at the national level gained momentum in the 
late 1960s. A decennial plan was drafted by the Secretariat of Planning,? with 
the participation of the Ministry of Education and ministries in related areas.’ 
This ten-year plan was preceded by a diagnosis of the educational sector, involv- 
ing a description and a preliminary analysis of the three educational levels and 
their relationships within the sector and with the labour market. Both the diag- 
nosis and the ten-year plan were a part of a larger planning effort, involving 
virtually all sectors of economic and social life.* The diagnosis intended to ana- 
lyse, from a quantitative and qualitative perspective, the evolution of the educa- 
tional sector in Brazil after the Second World War and thus provide the basic 
information required to prepare the plan for the sector. The plan aimed at setting 
the basic targets and guidelines for action in the educational sector, from a 
quantitative as well as from a qualitative standpoint. 

In point of fact, Brazil had witnessed the drafting of other so-called educa- 
tional plans in the early 1960s and before. But these plans were rather general 
in the sense that targets were very broad, qualitative goals were even less explicit 
than in the ten-year plan, and guidelines for action were almost non-existent. 


Division of Educational Policy and Planning, 

nd government officials involved in the edu- 
cational planning processes in Brazil. Their contribution is greatly appreciated, 
although they may not share some of the views expressed here. Discussions with 
Divonzir Gusso were particularly helpful in the preparation of the manuscript. We are 
also grateful for the comments of Isaura Belloni Schmidt on an earlier version of the 
study. es 

2. Then Ministry of Planning and Economic Co-ordination. 

3. Ministério do Planejamento e Coordenação Econômica, Plano Decenal de Desenvolvi- 
mento Econômico e Social— Desenvolvimento Social (1): Educação e Mão-de-obra [Ten- 
Year Plan of Economic and Social Development—Social Development (I): Education 
and Manpower], Rio de Janeiro, 1967, 2 vols. e ] 

4. The diagnosis and the plan comprised macro-economic aspects, energy, agriculture, 
mining, industry, social development (where education was included) and urban and 
regional development. 
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politician often takes precedence, but not always. Mutatis mutandis, the same 
applies to the techno-rational model. Furthermore, social reality is dynamic, 
and while the planning system of a country might be closer to one of the models 
in a given period of time, it could approach another model in asubsequent 
period. Finally, in our view, one type of decision is not necessarily superior to 
the other. The superiority of a scientific criterion over a political criterion 
depends on the nature of the problem being considered and/or upon the goals 
to be achieved with the planning activity. 


Educational planning models in Brazil 


Current educational planning models used in Brazil have their origins in govern- 
ment efforts to provide the country with medium- to long-range forecasts for 
the economy, which were developed in the mid-1960s. Current plans typically 
draw heavily on earlier plans, except when they contain different goals and/or 
Strategies to be pursued. The case of Brazil is one in which the ten-year plan 
of economic and social development, referred to earlier, went through several 
marginal adjustments, as revealed by the documents drafted in subsequent 
years. The ten-year plan was short-lived as far as the original document and its 
implementation were concerned. As a new administration was inaugurated 
Shortly after its publication, a new plan was drafted. However, it is instructive 
to look at the planning models used since they did not undergo substantial 


changes in the following plans. 


THE TEN-YEAR PLAN 


In the ten-year plan, overall goals were set by the government for all economic 
and social sectors. Actually, the macro-decisions consisted essentially of econo- 
mic targets to be achieved. From these, social targets were derived or added. The 
educational planning model was then developed within this framework of con- 
Straints defined by the overall goals to be pursued. 

The plan was drafted in the wake of enthusiasm among planners regarding 
the role of education in economic growth, spurred by studies carried out in the 
early 1960s! and by proposals which suggested an apparent ability of science 
and technology to predict manpower requirements for economic and social 


1. Particularly by the work of Theodore Schultz (The Economic Value of Education, New 
York, Columbia University Press, 1963), stressing the economic value of education, and 
by the work of Edward Denison (* Why Growth Rates Differ’, Postwar Experience in 
Nine Western Countries, Washington, D. C., The Brookings Institution, 1967; The 
Sources of Economic Growth in the United States and the Alternatives Before Us, New 
York, Committee for Economic Development, 1962), attempting to measure the con- 
tribution of education to economic growth. 
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rates, for instance—or by a mechanical projection of the behaviour of these 
variables in the past. The cultural approach employs technical tools borrowed 
from demography and occasionally from statistics, but without a solid concep- 
tual or theoretical foundation. 

The information used in the drafting of the ten-year plan was obtained from 
a preliminary diagnosis of the educational sector! which was a part of a set of 
background and descriptive studies. These were prepared specifically for plan- 
ning purposes by the various departments of the Secretariat of Planning, with 
the co-operation of the ministries in each of the relevant areas. 

The study for the educational sector intended to provide quantitative as 
well as qualitative information. The latter, as is well known, is usually difficult 
to obtain. This is due to ambiguities in the concepts of ‘quality’ in education as 
well as to the fact that data collection for variables which attempt to measure 
qualitative aspects of educational inputs or outcomes typically has relatively 
high costs. The studies did provide some data on qualitative aspects of the edu- 
Cational sector, such as the percentage of teachers with appropriate degrees 
and/or training, by level of schooling, but most of the information provided by 
the diagnosis could be termed of a quantitative nature. Therefore, most of the 
targets set by the ten-year plan also were of a quantitative character and targets 
for the improvement of educational standards were often established without 
the required background information. 

It is relevant to describe the basic sources for the background study and for 
the ten-year plan, as well as some of the procedures adopted in obtaining the 
data. Both the sources and the procedures have not undergone substantial 
changes over the years. Rather, a few additional sources of data were used to 
draft the current plan for the educational sector.* 

Data for the background study were obtained from three basic sources: the 
Brazilian Census Bureau, the Ministry of Education, and scattered research and 
Surveys conducted by researchers in the field. Most of the research reports util 
ized were based on research done at the then National Institute of Pedagogical 
Studies (INEP; today the National Institute for Educational Research and 
Studies, an agency of the Ministry of Education). Another agency of this Minis- 
try (Service of Educational and Cultural Statistics, SEEC), which is in charge 
Of periodic data gathering on the educational sector,? provided the majority of 
the data on enrolment and teachers for the different levels of schooling, except 
for graduate education. The data for this level of schooling were provided by 
the Co-ordination for the Improvement of Higher Education Personnel (CAPES, 
at that time the Campaign for the Improvement of Higher Education Personnel) 
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the overall rationale underlying the plan was heavily influenced by the principles 
of the educational reform enacted in 1971 (Law 5,692). Special attention was 
given to the so-called professionalizing goal of the new educational system and 
to the rate of growth of higher education enrolments. 

Studies for the educational reform were initiated at the Federal Council for 
Education. The council is an agency of the Ministry of Education and has advi- 
sory status to the minister. From a hierarchical standpoint, it is above the heads 
of departments, who are members of the council, along with other educators. 
Among its functions, the definition of educational policy in the country is the 
one most germane to our purposes here. As with the higher education reform 
enacted in the late 1960s, the primary and secondary evaluation reform was sent 
from the council to the minister and then to the President, who officially sub- 
mitted it for Congressional approval. 

Under the reform, elementary education, now called basic education or 
first-degree education, comprised eight years of schooling, including the pre- 
vious elementary and secondary school periods. Senior secondary schooling, 
now called ‘education of the second degree’, had its objectives changed by the 
law in the direction of comprehensive secondary schooling. The academic (or 
general schooling) track was defined in the law as having a ‘terminal’ character. 
The student would experience different sorts of quasi-vocational courses and 
would thus be exposed to a variety of practical skills required in different jobs 
and to equally varied types of work-place environments. Students graduating 
from this new system presumably would be better able to find a job in the 
labour market than their counterparts graduating from the original secondary 
School system. 


EDUCATIONAL REFORM AND PLANNING MODELS 


Since the objectives of the educational reform were naturally made an integral 
part of the educational plans, it is relevant to take a brief look at the nature of 
the basic changes defined by the reform.! These changes were both quantitative 
and qualitative. The quantitative change consists of an extension of the compul- 
Sory schooling years, following the recommendations of Unesco conferences 
and the government’s social objective of supplying basic schooling to larger seg- 
ments of the population. The main qualitative change is the setting of new goals 
for upper secondary schooling, although regulations of the reform law issued in 
Subsequent years modified the intended character of the new system, allowing 
smaller changes in goals than had originally been proposed. 

The goals defined by the reform meant that students would graduate from 
upper secondary education better prepared to enter the Jabour market. This 
Objective may be viewed as an outgrowth of Dewey’s philosophy to the effect 
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indeed this is a field in which typically it is difficult to obtain a consensus regard- 
ing standards of quality. Among the qualitative aspects of education included in 
the plan, improving the quality of teaching is a major concern. This is to be 
achieved by (a) experimentation with new teaching methods matched to the char- 
acteristics of specific groups of students in formal and non-formal educational 
processes and (b) expanding graduate education and improving academic stan- 
dards in graduate programmes, which would have an impact on the training of 
teachers and administrators at lower levels of schooling. 

The improvement of academic standards is seen in the plan as heavily 

dependent on the relative increase of full-time faculty members in higher educa- 
tional institutions. The majority of college professors in Brazil hold more than 
one job, teaching at two (sometimes three or four) or more higher education 
institutions. This presumably results in relatively low academic standards, since 
little time is left for research or for study to keep abreast of current developments 
in the field. The current plan, continuing the policy of the previous plan, intends 
to increase full-time faculty in public education by 89 per cent and to increase 
part-time faculty (weekly workload of twenty-four hours) by only 32 per cent. 
r A specific background study was not prepared for the purpose of generat- 
ing the information required for the current plan. The process of updating 
information within the framework of the diagnosis made in 1966 was continued, 
using previous sources of data as well as some new sources. 

One explanation for the absence of background studies may lie in the beha- 
viour of higher education during the previous years. Since the end of the period 
covered by the Strategic Development Plan, available data showed that the 
growth of higher education enrolments and graduations was much beyond the 
levels required by manpower forecasts. On the other hand, by the end of the 
decade the manpower approach had suffered severe criticisms from experts in 
the field, particularly from economists and from education economists. Evalua- 
tions of the manpower planning outcomes, including those of a major inter- 
national project, showed a dismal picture in terms of accuracy of predictions." 
An important criticism centred around the use of fixed input-output coefficients. 
This method did not allow for substitutability among different kinds of labour 
or between labour and capital. Furthermore, the use of fixed coefficients was not 
Sensitive to the interplay of supply and demand for schooling or to the interac- 
tion of supply and demand for skills in the labour market; the method was, 
therefore doomed to failure. 

Given the uncertainties of the results yielded by the approach, as well as 


methods of inquiry in education are relevant:*... they tend to 
emphasize the importance of content in understanding; they tend to place great 
emphasis on the historical conditions . . - and they tend to argue that pieces cannot be 
understood aside from their relationship to the whole’ (Elliot Eisner, ‘Humanistic 
Trends in the Curriculum Fields’, Journal of Curriculum Studies (Glasgow), Vol. 10, 


No. 3. 1978, p- 198). 3 E , 7 
1. For an evaluation of the Mediterranean Regional Project, see Robison Hollister, A 
Technical Evaluation of the First Stage of the Mediterranean Regional Project, Paris. 


Organisation for Economic Co-operation and Development, 1966. 


argued that qualitative 
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the evidence that enrolments and graduations had exceeded the forecasts for 
higher education, it is only natural that no background studies in this area were 
conducted.! This explanation, however, does not tell us why background studies 
were not made for other sectors of the educational system. It is possible that 
updated information was sufficient for planning purposes and therefore the 
benefit of additional studies would not offset the costs involved. Alternatively, 


this may have been a political decision and therefore resources were not allo- 
cated for that purpose. 


Structures and processes of decision-making 


The previous sections described the models used in the educational plans in 
Brazil and discussed these models with reference to the techno-rational/a-ratio- 
nal framework, particularly from the standpoint of the criteria used in decision- 
making. This section is addressed to a description and analysis of the basic 
Structures and processes of decision-making within the same framework, but 
from the perspective of the role played by different actors in the process. It also 
describes additional sources of information that have not been considered in the 
previous section and uses some examples to analyse the interaction between 
these sources and the decison-making processes. 


THE DRAFTING OF OPERATIONAL PLANS 


ans covering periods that 
- and long-range plans. 
ans, Covering a one-year 
nto the multi-year plans 
of new medium- or long- 
s underlying the drafting 
and long-range plans. 
; at the political level, defined the major constraints for 
e Secretariat of Planning provided 
basic guidelines for the macro-economic model.? The Second Sectorial Plan for 
Education and Culture was then drafted in preliminary form at the ministry. 
Let us take a look at the Process of drafting this plan. At the Ministry of 
Education, the co-ordination of planning activities is done by the General 


1. Fora summary of general criticism, see Mark Blaug An Introduction to the Economics 
of Education, Middlesex, Allen Lane, The Penguin Press, 1970; for an exercise on 


, taking into account variations in wages as a response to 
supply and demand conditions, see Ha 


Planning with Flexible Wages: the Case of Kenya’ 
tural Change (Chicago), Vol. 20, No. 3, April 1972 p. 438-73. 

2. This is a simplified Picture. The macro-economic model is defined through interaction 
with relevant ministries, but the final model and targets to be achieved are actually 
established by the Secretariat of Planning, drawing upon studies made by the Institute 
of Applied Economic and Social Research, an agency of this secretariat. 
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Secretariat. Within each department of the ministry, a team of advisers prepares 
a preliminary project for its area, and the head makes the final decision before 
submitting the project to the Secretary-General, who provides the guidelines for 
the project. This is not to say that the projects are unrelated among themselves, 
nor that no co-ordination activity exists in drafting them, as in the process des- 
cribed by Damiba.! It simply characterizes the plan for the educational sector 
as a set of projects. The degree of integration of these projects depends upon 
the nature of the guidelines defined by the General Secretariat and by the actual 
co-ordinating activity of this agency. Once the set of projects is approved, the 
sector plan is sent to the Secretariat of Planning as a part of the national plan.* 

In the process described, the final decision-making at the department level 
and at the ministry level is done by officials appointed by the government and 
who remain in office as long as they retain the government’s confidence. Thus, 
from the standpoint of the roles performed by the actors in the decision-making 
process, the plan is the result of a set of political decisions. Whether the criteria 
used in the decisions are predominantly technical or political is an empirical 
question which cannot be answered a priori. 

At this point, it is useful to return briefly to the perspective of the criteria 
adopted in the decisions made. The previous analyses focused on methods used 
in defining the targets to be achieved but made no distinction between physical 
targets and resources available to meet these targets. Data on costs of inputs 
usually are not available at the level of disaggregation that is required for plan- 
ning purpose. When physical targets are established, apparently there is no 
strict relationship between such targets and the resources available to meet them. 
Thus, it seems that the final definitions of physical targets are based on projec- 
tions of past trends of expenditure growth and later adjusted according to the 
expenditure constraints established by the Secretariat of Planning. 

If expenditure constraints were predominantly the result of economic pro- 
jections, we might have a techno-rational model of decision-making. However, 
while the rate of economic growth forecast by the macro-economic model does 
give indications as to the size of the federal budget, the allocation of this budget 
among different ministries has a major political component. At the margin, 
increases or decreases in a budget probably depend more on the social choices 
that define relative priorities than on economic or technical criteria. This means 
that whatever technical or scientific criteria are used in drafting an educational 
project or in preparing a sector plan, the final draft will be within the resource 
constraints which are defined, at the margin, according to an a-rational model. 

Medium- and long-range national plans establish preliminary budgets for 
the periods covered and for each ministry. An annual operational plan is then 


1. Aimé Damiba, ‘Theory and Reality in Educational Planning’, in Hans Weiler (ed.), 
New Tasks in Educational Planning, Paris, International Institute For Educational 
Planning, 1978. 

2. The integration of the plans for the various sectors depends on a co-ordinating ac- 
tivity which, at this level, is carried out by the Secretariat of Planning. 

3. After some major choices have been made (e. g. a smaller or larger budget deficit ver- 
sus a lower or higher inflation rate), both on political and on economic grounds. 
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prepared at the Ministry of Education in order to implement the multi-year 
plan. The operational plan typically undergoes a number of adjustments in the 
implementation process, especially regarding the targets to be achieved. Adjust- 
ments may increase or reduce the targets to be obtained in a given year and 
depend on a number of variables. 

A key variable influencing targets is the pace at which financial resources 
are transferred from the Ministry of Finance and/or from the Secretariat of 
Planning to other ministries and agencies. Availability of resources at a given 
moment may require a temporarily modest target for a given project in order to 
maintain the target for another project. Decisions regarding this trade-off are 
presumably based on some technical criteria but political considerations pro- 
bably play a major role in the process. These decisions are made at the depart- 
ment-head level or above and from the standpoint of the roles performed by 
the actors they also fit the a-rational model. 

Another key variable influencing the targets to be achieved in the opera- 
tional plan is the availability of supplements to the established budget. These 
resources originate from sources other than the national treasury and their avail- 
ability may lead to adding targets or programmes to an existing project. The 
definition of new targets, the preparation of new programmes or the evaluation 
of proposals for new programmesis typically done byexperts at the departmental 
level or at the General Secretariat, according to guidelines set by the heads of 
these agencies. Final decision-making follows closely the process just described, 
but while political matters play an important role, their importance is probably 
smaller than in the decisions that involve a trade-off between targets, 

Past performance of projects and cost data are other variables influencing 
the adjustments to be made. Poor performance in the past may be due to unsatis- 
factory management of the project and/or to underestimation of the costs of 
inputs/at the time when the project was prepared. Evaluation of performance 
and the nature of the final decision-making are very similar to the descriptions 
given in the preceding paragraph. 


INFORMATION SOURCES 


Some departmental projects are research-related or involve research and devel- 


agency concerned. Here, as opposed to the decision-making processes just des- 
cribed, political considerations may be viewed as playing a minor role, if any. 
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Department heads typically accept the evaluation made by the experts. However, 
the final decision is made by the department head. 

On the other hand, one may argue that political considerations were al- 
ready in effect at the time that research priorities were determined. The evalua- 
tion of research proposals would then have a political character, in the sense that 
alternative research topics and/or alternative research approaches would be 
excluded by the definition of topics and approaches resulting from a decision 
with a political component. At any rate, the findings of research projects funded 
by government agencies often comprise a relevant source of qualitative infor- 
mation for planning purposes. 

Statistics on enrolments, on promotion and drop-out rates, as well as on 
resident population by age-groups, have been provided, respectively, by the 
National Service for Educational Statistics and by the Institute of Geography 
and Statistics, as described in a previous section. In addition to these statistics 
and to research funded by the government, another important source of infor- 
mation is the agencies in charge of carrying out the government’s educational 
projects. This information is supplied for follow-up purposes to the operational 
plan. The follow-up is done by the General Secretariat at the Ministry of Edu- 
cation and by the National Centre for Human Resources at the Secretariat of 
Planning. The heads of agencies funded by the government or that carry out 
government-funded projects send rather detailed and periodic reports to the 
pertinent departments of the ministry, which later send them to the Co-ordina- 
tion of Evaluation and Control at the General Secretariat. This information on 
the implementation of projects is, in turn, used in adjusting the current opera- 
tional plan, as required, and in preparing the operational plan for the following 
year and the next medium-range plan. 

Roughly two-thirds of the educational projects of the ministry are carried 
out by agencies outside the ministry: state secretariats of education, universities, 
colleges, federal technical secondary schools, the Brazilian movement for (adult) 
literacy, research institutes and others. The information supplied by these agen- 
cies is mostly of a quantitative nature. It includes data on physical inputs and on 
targets as well as data on expenditures, plus a rather sketchy evaluation of the 
project being implemented. While a part is relevant for planning purposes, the 
data provided are usually considered insufficient. A number of departments are 
concerned with data-gathering procedures and some are developing efforts to 
design information systems to provide them with the kind and amount of data 
required for routine decision-making and for planning educational develop- 
ment.2 In recent years the Ministry of Education has created an information 


1. Cf. Luis A. Cunha, ‘Os (Des)Caminhos da Pesquisa na Pos-Graduaçäo em Educação 
no Brasil [(Wrong) Ways of Research in Graduate Programmes in Education in Bra- 
zil]’, paper presented at the Seminar on Scientific Production of Graduate Programmes 
in Education, CAPES, Ministry of Education, Federal University of Paraná, Curitiba, 
May 1978 (mimeo.). 

2. See, for instance, the project on an information system prepared for the Department 
of Supplementary Education, Ministry of Education, by Ediruald Mello, ‘Sistema de 
Informaçôes para o Ensino Supletivo [An Information System for Supplementary 
Education]’, Brasilia, University of Brasilia, 1978 (mimeo.). 
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processing centre. It is being established gradually, absorbing the function of 
the National Service for Educational Statistics, and is expected to bring a con- 
siderable improvement in the efficiency of data gathering and information 
processing for educational planning. i i i 

There are a few other sources of information that might be called externa 
sources or informal channels of information. There is no regularity in the pro- 
vision of information by these sources, but they do represent important means 
of obtaining information, particularly on qualitative aspects of education. We 
have already alluded to research projects conducted by institutions funded by 
the government. Another source is dissertationsin universities that have gradu- 
ate programmes in education and related areas, as well as dissertations by 
Brazilian doctoral students abroad. Brazil is not a country with a large tradition 
of research in education, and some dissertations have proven to be comparable 
to other research of good quality that has been produced in the 1970s. 

Both types of research efforts are particularly important as a source of 
information on non-formal education in Brazil. This is a sector in which, due 
to its very nature, it is relatively difficult to gather data; research efforts have 
traditionally concentrated on formal education. For these reasons, as well as 
because of the social importance that formal schooling has traditionally enjoyed, 
less information is available on non-formal education. ° 

Another external source of information consists of the meetings organized 
by a ministry’s departments and the professional meetings heldin the educa- 
tion area. In departmental meetings, specific topics are selected for discussion, 
s of education, advisers from the National 


planning agencies seryes the purpose of obtain 
policies of these agencies seem to encoura 
pation of experts during the last few years 

The approach adopted in following u 
sometimes been called a managerial a 
inputs and outputs is obtained from th 
the major evaluative cri 


ing similar information. Current 
ge this attendance, since the partici- 
has been increasing, 

p the projects being implemented has 
Pproach to education. Information on 


es to some of the implications 
qualitative aspects of the projects usually do 
ese evaluations, except when they are trans- 


Project leads to a decision on whether or an 
The major concern is with productivity an 
made by the experts involved in the evaluation- 


An external evaluation of a project involves an assessment of the effects of the 
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project on other projects and particularly on society at large. The kind of evalu- 
ation performed on educational projects in the Brazilian planning system 
usually fits the former category and thus conforms to a techno-rational model 
of decision-making. 

External evaluations would fit the a-rational model of decision-making 
since they involve criteria which are not scientific or technical, like equality of 
opportunity and social mobility. Therefore, it appears that the sort of evalua- 
tion performed is partly dictated by the type of information available. Little qual- 
itative information is supplied and, accordingly, qualitative aspects of educa- 
tion, when accounted for, comprise a small section of the evaluation reports. 
However, the almost exclusive concentration on internal evaluations apparently 
is the outcome of a political decision. Since most of the issues involved in this 
type of evaluation have a political content, it appears that decision-makers at 
the political level (i. e. government officials) prefer not to involve experts in this 
process. 

The emphasis on internal evaluations rather than on external evaluations 
reflects the rationale underlying the overall development model that is chosen 
for society. In Brazil, the main concern of this model is with productivity in the 
economic sector and with efficiency in the operation of other sectors of the 
socio-political system. Concern with equity and the equity implications of effi- 
cient processes often play a minor role—if any—in the overall development 
model. This rationale is reflected in the priority given to internal evaluations, 
where the effects of a project on different social groups and on society at large 
are not considered. 

Carrying out external evaluations in addition to internal evaluations 
would require additional resources. Given the budget constraint and a current 
policy of concentrating on internal evaluation, to pursue the other kind of eva- 
luation implies reducing the scope and depth of present evaluation practices. 
None the less, the decision regarding the trade-off between these two is an 
a-rational type of decision. It involves assigning a weight to the information 
obtained on the internal operations of the educational system and com- 
paring it with the value of information on the social effects of this operation, 
Current practices suggest that the former is highly valued and the latter is 
not. 

It is not known whether such evaluations are routinely performed. The 
small number of documents on external evaluation of projects and the small 
amount of space devoted to it in educational plans suggest that this is not a 
common practice. On the other hand, this defines a set of implied decisions 
regarding the overall planning model. This model manifests a major concern 
with the efficiency of its relationships with other sectors of the socio-economic 
system, instead of a major concern with the social issues that typically surround 
the educational sector. 

Decision-making models in educational planning in Brazil have a substan- 
tial non-technical component. But the major issues addressed in the country’s 
planning activity are efficiency-related (a technical component) rather than 
equity-related (an a-rational component). The explanation for this apparent 
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paradox lies in the fact that the choice of efficiency issues at the expense of 
equity issues is in itself an a-rational decision. 
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The background 


The communicative act is essential in all types of human or social organizations 
from the most basic to the most complex. Education is a human organization; 
hence the relevance of information and communication to policy formulation 
and planning of the educational enterprise. As organizations become more com- 
plex, the need for relevant information and appropriate communication tech- 
niques, patterns and channels becomes more urgent. It is this need which has 
given rise to a critical appraisal of the processes of identification and analysis 
of national patterns of information flow in educational policy and planning 
and to the relative impact of such information on decision-making processes at 
the various levels of responsibility. 

Besides, information flow is essential in any human organization not only 
for its functional role but also for its symbolic and psychological aspects. The 
flow of information is significant for what it implies, triggers or controls. More 
information does not necessarily mean better communication. Unrestrained 
communication tends to produce ‘noises’ in the system. In the context of edu- 
cation, a certain degree of planned, consistent and relevant information com- 
municated through appropriate channels is essential for the efficient and effective 
running of the system. 

The nature of man as a rational social being with certain human drives has 
a bearing on the efficacy of information flow and communication in the educa- 
tional enterprise. Some of these human drives are a sense of personal worth or 
self-esteem, the desire for status, approval, curiosity, creativity, recognition as 
a unique person who counts for something as an individual, and encouragement 
of one’s sense of initiative and the desire to be consulted and to achieve self- 
fulfilment. The purpose of communication, both verbal and non-verbal, is to 
stimulate these drives, already strong in man. This fact recognizes the impor- 
tance of a two-way process in the flow of information between the user and 
producer of information. The sharing of information with people who will be 
affected by the consequences of educational policy and planning helps to harness 
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their motivational forces which engender co-operation attitudes on their part. 

At the planning level, the establishment of an effective communication sys- 
tem and the free flow of information can help to create a frame of mind that is 
conducive to harmony between planners and practitioners, a sense of involve- 
ment and commitment to the achievement of clearly defined goals and conse- 
quently to higher productivity. An effective way of establishing confidence in an 
organization and mutual trust among the members of the various sections is by 
encouraging a tradition of regular communication, both vertically and hori- 
zontally. 

Information is taken to imply items of knowledge and ideas, while commu- 
nication does not only imply transmission ofinformation, movement of persons 
and exchange of ideas, but the sum total of the symbols, both verbal and non- 
verbal, of social intercourse, such as messages, gestures, attitudes and Cat 
iour. Communication is an essential ingredient in every developmen 
process. ; 

A policy implies making fundamental choices. It is a proclamation which 
seeks to reflect the needs and interests of both citizen and State, as well as their 
hopes and aspirations. Educational policy should include political neo 
corresponding to the major political options of the political leadership, and the 


Socio-economic objectives as determined by the goals of the community which 
the educational system is purported 


for the entire Spectrum of education 


Statement of the problem 


A gamsi tiiis background the problems of identifying and analysing national 
patterns of information in Ghana and the relative impact of such information 
on decision-making and educational development at the various Piao 
ponsibility must be examined. ; 

The design of educational policy as envisaged in thi 


i S presentation implies 
that policy objectives should be deduced from the broa framework of Al 
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national goals and integrated with those adopted in the other sectors of natio- 
nal life. In designing educational policy, how can we take into consideration 
various dominant philosophical and ideological groups and shades of opinion 
within the general public? 

In Ghana, every major political change has been accompanied by educa- 
tional reforms which reflect the ideological orientation of the new political 
leadership. The period of transition from colonial administration to self-govern- 
ment by African leaders was marked by the launching of the Accelerated Devel- 
opment Plan of 1951 which provided a basic six-year education for every child 
of school age. The Second Republic of 1966 established the Education Review 
Committee of 1967. The present regime started with a series of committees to 
review various aspects of the educational system culminating in the publication 
of The New Structure and Content of Education in Ghanaand The Re-structuring 
of Teacher Education. 

At the national level, the requisite information for designing educational 
policy has been obtained by the setting up of a commission or comimttee of 
people representing a cross-section of the population with clearly defined terms 
of reference by the government. The appointment of the committee, its terms 
of reference and venue are published through the mass media. 

The expectation is that all segments of the population and professional 
groups who are knowledgeable about education will present their views to the 
committee, by personal testimony before the committee, by memoranda, per- 
sonal letters to the committee and the press and by group discussion, debates, 
interviews in the radio and symposia. The views collected from these sources are 
then collated and discussed and proposals for future educational policy are 
made to the government. 

The adoption of the committee’s proposal for educational policy is a poli- 
tical decision. The government’s views are embodied in a White Paper which 
invariably accompanies the publication of the committee’s report. The White 
Paper indicates which proposals are acceptable to the government, what policy 
it intends to follow, based on the tradition and prestige of particular types of 
institution, the needs of the country’s industry and culture and the govern- 
ment’s own political orientation and philosophical leanings. 

The Ghana Education Service Decree, 1974, vested the power of ‘drawing 
up educational policies and programmes” in the Ghana Education Service Coun- 
cil which is the governing body of the Ghana Education Service. The council is 
made up of eleven members appointed by the government for their interest in 
education. Two of the members represent the religious denominations and there 
are two ex officio members, the Senior Principal Secretary, Ministry of Educa- 
tion and Culture, and the Director-General of the Education Service. 

Policies designed by the council for the education service are based on the 
personal observation of members, criticisms, observations and views expressed 
in the press and radio, petitions made by members of the service and views 
expressed at the Conference of Directors of Education who are either in charge 
of regional education offices or responsible for specific schedules at headquar- 
ters in Accra. It is not uncommon to read in the minutes of the council that 
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there is a communication gap between the council and members of the te? 
The policy decisions of the council are conveyed to the service for exe 
action. A iec- 
Educational policy serves as the framework of action, but pi eet 
tives must be planned and translated into concrete goals and A Rp Hanan 
This process of planning involves, among other things, identification 0 athe 
and financial resources likely to be allocated to the realization of goals, tie 
ability to envisage alternative ways of achieving policy goals. This ne nes Ser- 
is discharged by the Directorate of Planning within the Ghana nn 
vice which is headed by a Director of Education. The functions of the di 
are defined as follows: uy: d func- 
1. Keeping the administration informed of the priority objectives an level; 
tions of the educational system and its subsystems (including each 
institution, grade, course, class, etc.). $ à objec- 
2. Presenting the best of alternative possible ways of pursuing various edu- 
tives and functions of the educational technologies, their relative costs, 
cational effectiveness, etc. 


ni A e func- 
3; Advising on the Tesources at the disposal of education—real and 


tional—and the amount it can absorb at any time. 


= od a à á sacri- 
4. Advising on the distribution of the burden of educational costs and 
fices. 


: ide å 
onnel, machinery and procedures to prov 
rational basis for decision-making, 


objectives being achieved; and 4 


© tual outcomes after the 
execution of the plan and evaluation of the plan. At this Stage possible mistakes 
in the planning and execution of the plan are ironed out for future guidance. 
One function of the national administration is the transmission of decisions and 
directives to the regional and district administration b 


! ct ac Y Means of circulars. 
Information on policy and objectives, norms and standards, national plan 
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preparation, drafting legislation and overall control and supervision is the res- 
ponsibility of the central administration at the national level. 

At the regional level, the director elaborates regional plans, programmes 
and projects in accord with the national plan; co-ordinates regional resources 
and implementation of the plan and participates in national plan preparation 
by providing this information at the regional level. The regional plan embodies 
data on institutional or school administration within the region, its organiza- 
tion and control; on district educational administration for the supply of edu- 
cational goals and services; and on accommodation, staffing, equipment, etc. 

To ensure effective planning at the regional level, the channelling of verti- 
cal and horizontal communication is essential in the following areas: (a) the 
central administration and the regional administration; (b) the regional admin- 
istration and educational establishments, the district educational administra- 
tion and the community generally. This need raises the problem of a centre of 
data and information on educational development in the region. The informa- 
tion flow for policy design and planning should not only be relevant and appro- 
priate for its intended purpose but also consist of the collection, classification, 
storage, processing, utilization and dissemination of data organized and geared 
closely to the achievement of defined educational policy objectives. 

The existing information system in education in Ghana does not meet all 
the requirements which have been outlined and often constitutes obstacles to 
educational development. Information flow is often haphazard, inaccurate and 
disorganized with much overlapping and repetition. Data are collected which 
are not directly related to decision-making and achievement of educational 
objectives. Non-utilization and dissemination, and inability to interpret data 
lead to bottle-necks in the design of policy and planning. It is not surprising 
that public pronouncements and the press not infrequently refer to the soaring 
cost of education and the need to maximize returns to educational expenditure. 


Possible lines of action 


The most important socio-political requirement for Ghana, and perhaps most 
developing societies, for educational planning is that of allowing for equality of 
opportunity for all classes of people, for the diversification of the content and 
type of education must take account of local data, individual and national needs 
and expectations. Educational plans can be designed to achieve these objectives 
on the basis of a strong administrative infrastructure, especially in the informa- 
tion system which is capable of providing required data at given points in time 
for making rational decisions and taking corrective action. Improved speed, 
detail and accuracy of information supplied are essential to effective planning; 
so are the rationalization of data processing and communication systems to 
ensure that more relevant information is more quickly communicated to policy- 
makers, planners and the general public. For the preparation of a rational 
practicable and meaningful plan depends first on the availability of defined 
objectives and accurate data, efficient information and communication systems. 
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The flow of information for planning is especially necessary at this time a 
increased desire for decentralization of educational administration and nd 
Participation in planning and the related need to attain uniformity in classi 
cation and coding to enable comparative evaluation. pie ao inistry 

There is a need to Strengthen the existing Unit of Statistics in the we ee 
of Education and Culture by training existing staff to update their know pi T 
and competence; the provision of the necessary equipment; the establishmen D 
an Analysis Unit with responsibility for analysis of eixisting stores of informa 
tion; identification and enumeration of existing information; identioa o 
sources of information; and collection, storage, processing and dibagi na “2 
to users. There is a need for these processes to conform to an international P 


k sas ide ° * i ional 
tern in order to facilitate the distribution and use of information, both nat 
and international. 
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Introduction 


In Kenya, the usefulness and relevance of policy research in decision-making 
and planning is well-known despite the problems which exist in the communi- 
cation of available knowledge. A clear example of the interaction between 
government policy and social science research was the launching in 1970 of the 
Special Rural Development Programme (SRDP) with the Institute for Develop- 
ment Studies providing the major research component. The purpose of this 
programme was to accelerate rural development in a few selected rural districts 
in Kenya. The research input was intended to help in identifying bottle-necks 
in developmental planning and implementation, experimenting with new strat- 
egies of imparting information and innovations for agricultural change, and 
in the final analysis to show through ongoing evaluation how the experience 
gained in the pioneering areas could be replicated in other parts of the country. 
The experience gained in the interaction between government planning machin- 
ery and the social science researchers in this particular programme has been 
well documented in a number of papers and in two overall evaluation studies 
carried out in 1972 and 1975.? z 

We mention the rural development programme because this is one of the 
sectors where the research component for policy and decision-making has been 
concentrated and persistent since independence in 1963. In addition to this 
applied research for rural development, the Kenyan Government has recog- 
nized in other sectors the benefits which can accrue to policy-makers from 
research findings and information emanating from within and outside the public 
sector. The University of Nairobi through its research institutes and depart- 
ments has played a prominent role in the production and in many cases the dis- 


1. See‘ Principles, Objectives and Strategies’ in An Overall Evaluation of the Special Rural 
Development Programme, 1972, p. 1-22, 1972 (IDS Occasional Paper No. 8). 

2. These are two evaluations entitled An Overall Evaluation of the Special Rural Devel- 
opment Programme, 1972 and An Overall Evaluation of the Special Rural Develop- 
ment Programmes 1975 (DS Occasional Papers Nos. 8 and 12). k 
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policy-makers. The third part gives one case-study of how research has affected 
educational policy. The purpose of this case-study is to highlight the research 
dissemination/implementation process. In it we shall attempt to show the fac- 
tors which influence the implementation or non-implementation of research 
findings. Following very closely the discussions on the case-study, the fourth 
part will deal with the politics of educational research and policy. We shall 
attempt to highlight some of the political problems related to choice of educa- 
tional research problems, dissemination of information and implementation. In 
doing this, we hope to deal with the whole process of production, dissemination 
and utilization of educational knowledge in the context of an African country. 


Sources of educational research in Kenya 


The main sources of educational research and information in the country are the 
Kenya Institute of Education (KIE), the Institute for Development Studies 
(IDS) and the recently created Bureau of Educational Research (BER). The 
KIE is part of the Ministry of Education, although enjoying semi-autonomous 
status; the other two institutions are part and parcel of the national university. 
In addition to these three institutions, there are other sources, institutions and 
individuals, who are involved in the process of generating educational know- 
ledge and information for academic as well as policy concerns. The research 
projects covered range from pre-school to non-formal education. It is therefore 
important to bear in mind the contribution other sources of educational research 
findings make to social policy. Although there is a tendency towards duplication 
and lack of co-ordination of educational research activities, projects carried out 
in all these institutions do to a large extent complement each other.? 

It can however be said that the three institutions have played a leading role 
in the production of educational knowledge for educational policy. The expec- 
tation is that they will continue to play an ever-increasing role in educational 
research. As we shall see below when discussing each of the three institutions, 
the emphasis on the type of research is different for each of the institutions, 
although the tendency, by chance rather than conscious planning, is to be 
complementary. 

In the early 1960s the two main concerns of educational research were 
directed towards changes in curriculum and in the field of child growth and 
development. The need for curriculum changes in the 1960s was necessary and 
urgent if the colonial curriculum was to be changed to come into line with the 
political changes which were taking place. This has continued to be an impor- 
tant concern of the inspectorate of the Ministry of Education. 

The concern for research in child development stemmed from a gap which 
existed in the understanding of the development of an African child in his social 
milieu. The Kenya Education Commission Report of 1964 strongly urged research 


1. David Court, An Inventory of Research on Education in Kenya, 1971 (IDS Discussion 
Paper No. 108). di 
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in this direction when it stated ‘that systematic studies of the African ee 
child should be undertaken by the research organization [Institute of re was 
Whose establishment was recommended] as a matter of high priority’. rticu- 
thought this would help in the transformation of teaching methods and pa 
larly in orienting them towards a‘child-centred’ approach. ino educa- 

These two policy concerns of the early 1960s influenced the merging cuit: 
tion research institutions and the kind of research carried out therein. EE 
culum development research led to the emergence of the Caricuna The 
ment Research Centre (CDRC) in 1966, which later was merged with 1 ment 
child development Tesearch led to the establishment of the Child Develop 
Research Unit (CDRU) which later was incorporated into BER. 

Below we shall briefly discuss the kind of research carried out in eac 
three main educational research institutions in Kenya. 


h of the 


THE KENYA INSTITUTE OF EDUCATION (KIE) 


From the 


This institute was Started in 1964 as part of the Ministry of pee to train- 


initial Stages, the institute has combined a number of functions es cation 
ing, experimentation and testing of new curricula materials and & ha field © 
research. Despite its varied orientation, its main function has been in ification 
curriculum development, particularly in the field of publication, mo 
and improvement of syllabuses. ich were 
Initially the institute’s task was that of merging three centres Y ded the 
involved in educational experiments in the country. These centres inc English 
Special centre which was concerned with the techniques of mes i 
which was part of the national experiment on New Primary eee: 
English medium as it was originally called. The science centre was CO rats 
With the the improvement of teaching of science and the provision of gm on 
for science Subjects. The third centre Was concerned with experiments “ee for- 
in the teaching of mathematics. The merger of these three centres led to 
mation, in 1966, of CDRC, whose mandate was 


ut 
7 so myo 
to develop primary and secondary teaching materials and teaching aids; e e 
these materials and aids in selected schools; to conduct in-service courses fo 

and tutors; to improve the quality of their teaching. ..2 


in 
The evaluation and testing of materials and familarizing schools and college 
Kenya with them were the other tasks of CDRC. the 
This approach has been the main modus operandi of this institute. Whe" se 
KIE assumed its full standing within the Ministry of Education, CDRC Ce? i 
to exist as an entity. However, in the 1974-78 Development Plan it was SHP e 
lated that the function of KIE in the field of teacher’s education woul ee 
transferred to the inspectorate and that the institute would assume a great 


1. Kenya Education Commission Report, Part I, Paragraphs 479_: 


o 82, 1964. 
2, Kenya, Ministry of Education, Annual Report for 1966, p. 26. 
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responsibility in the field of educational research and information. The develop- 
ment plan had this to say: 


Curriculum research and development will be conducted by the Curriculum Research 
and Development Unit (CRDU), operating on site of the present KIE. CRDU will be 
an action-oriented unit able to take on projects of all types in fields as divergent as 
primary language training and practical agricultural science.t 


The past role of KIE has been curriculum development and, from what is stip- 
ulated in the Development Plan, it will remain the same. In other words, the 
institute has been and will remain an important instrument of the Ministry of 
Education for initiating and implementing changes in the curriculum. In this 
respect KIE has contributed enormously in the generation of research and infor- 
mation needed for educational policy and objectives. The efficiency and effec- 
tiveness of this institute cannot be judged here but it will suffice to say that it is an 
important producer and disseminator of educational information. 

Another development which will strengthen the production and consump- 
tion of research findings will be the establishment of the Examinations Research 
and Development Unit with the task of evaluating all the existing examinations 
and selection procedures. It will give priority to the Certificate of Primary Exam- 
ination, so that this examination can become efficient, equitable and attempt 
to influence the content and methodology of teaching in Kenyan primary 
schools. 

The establishment of a research unit in the examination section and the 
reinforcing of the role of KIE in educational research are other clear indications 
of the increasing importance being given to research findings and information 
in the improvement of educational efficiency and in educational planning as a 
whole. BER (discussed below) was established with one of its functions being 
to ‘carry out specific projects on behalf of the Ministry of Education’. This 
expectation once again emphasizes the increasing importance of research 


findings in educational practice. 


THE BUREAU OF EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH (BER) 


The Bureau of Educational Research was formally established as a department 
of the Faculty of Education at the University of Nairobi in February 1975, The 
1974-78 Development Plan suggested the establishment of the bureau as one of 
the supporting services for the Ministry of Education. Thus among its main 
functions the bureau was expected to carry out research on policy issues and to 
evaluate ministry projects. 

In terms of research orientation, the bureau inherited the concerns of its 
predecessor, the Child Development Research Unit (CDRU). Since the incep- 
tion of CDRU in 1967, it had been preoccupied with research on child develop- 
ment. The concern of this research was not to influence policy in Kenya, but to 


1. Kenya, Development Plan 1974-78, p. 434-5. 
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meet scholarly requirements set at Harvard University (the unit was ne 
the Carnegie Foundation through a grant to Harvard). The ont te out 
American scholars and graduate students with opportunities to saudien cd 
Studies which in Most cases were intended for the American academic ‘hich was 
In other words, the unit paid very little attention to the concern bot of 
expressed in 1964 by the Kenya Education Commission Report on que children 
child development research which could enrich the teaching of aan was 
in primary schools. Therefore the research carried out at CDRU up A primary 
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The institute’s concern with education research problems started in 1967, 
when research into the role of Harambee secondary schools in the development 
of education in Kenya! and into the economics of a programme of loans to stu- 
dents to finance university education was initiated.” Since then research on edu- 
cation has emerged as an important component of the institute’s social policy 
research. A breakthrough in the field of educational research was however made 
in 1969 when the Secondary School and University Leavers Tracer Project was 
launched. The main aim of this project was to influence education planning 
by generating information which could be useful in career guidance and place- 
ment, curriculum development and the selection process. 

From the policy outcomes that originated from this project, it can be 
shown that this is one of the major policy research projects outside KIE which 
has had a real impact on educational innovations in the country. During the 
period 1970-77, its findings were incorporated into a career guide and career 
information sheet for school leavers and it was instrumental in initiating com- 
puterized selection procedures for secondary school leavers going into higher 
education, training and employment. We shall have an opportunity to say more 
on this research and its policy outcomes later. 

Although research on secondary school leavers has been the dominant con- 
cern of researchers working in the field of education, research related to educa- 
tion and development has become one of the major five or six areas of the 
institute’s thrust in social science research. In other words, in the last six years 
research on education has become a major programme in IDS. Most of this 
research has been mainly policy-oriented, and has influenced innovations in the 
Ministry of Education as well as being incorporated into some government 
policy documents. 

IDS still carries out research on educational policy issues, some of the 
current ones being: the structure of pre-primary education and its relationship 
to access to primary education in Kenya; participatory research on problems 
of adult literacy in rural Kenya; the distribution of educational resources and 
opportunities in Kenya; and the development of primary schooling in a number 
of rural districts in Kenya. 

The number of educational projects at IDS at any time depends on the 
number of researchers and funds available. The choice of areas and actual pro- 
jects to be covered depends to a large extent on the inclinations, interests and 
skills of the researchers. The interest of governmental policy-makers and the 
public in general also influences the educational researchers in their choice of 
research problems. 

A tribute to the contribution IDS is making in social science research was 


1. For influence of this research on policy, see John Anderson, ‘The Harambee Schools: 
the Impact of Self-help’, in R. Jolly (ed.), Education in Africa, Research and Action, 
Nairobi, East African Publishing House, 1969, and the Report on the Conference of 
Harambee Headmasters, 1966 (IDS Discussion Paper No 95). 

2. This research into economic aspects might have influenced the government plans to 
start financing university education through a student loan system, a scheme which 
was started in 1975. 
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concern with communication and applicability of research findings has become 
So strong that it tends to obscure the necessity and usefulness of fundamental 
research which might have no immediate policy implications. The preoccupa- 
tion with acceptability of research findings by policy-makers has also encour- 
aged a less critical examination of government policy and the problems facing 
the society. If this trend continues in all research institutions, an important 
element in the production of knowledge in the African countries will be under- 
developed at the expense of instant social policy research. 

Below we outline a number of methods of channelling educational research 
findings which are being utilized by researchers and research institutions in 
Kenya. We intend also to point out the advantages and problems with each 
approach. 


CONVENTIONAL ACADEMIC APPROACH 


The usual method of disseminating research findings is for researchers to address 
themselves to their colleagues in academic circles. This is done through schol- 
arly journals, seminars and conferences. The audience is small, whether local 
or international. The main concern of the researcher here is for the advance- 
ment of his career and academic knowledge. Whether his research findings are 
utilized or not does not concern him a great deal. The concern is whether his 
work stands up to the scrutiny of the other scholars. This is one of the prob- 
lems facing African scholars and particularly those looking for international 
reputation and acceptability. They find that addressing themselves to the local 
audience limits their academic career and the possibility of international 
mobility. 

This approach to dissemination is widely used in institutions like IDS and 
BER. IDS in particular has been dissemination most of its research findings 
through working papers (unfinished products), discussion papers (final pro- 
ducts), monographs (occasional papers) and books. Seminars, workshops and 
conferences have also been mediums of communicating research findings. The 
target group of this approach is mainly the academic staff. Although the policy- 
makers are also involved, the orientation of papers is usually directed towards 
the academic community, both local and international. 

The potential audience of these papers is limited by its form of dissemina- 
tion and the language used—usually academic jargon. The advantage of this 
approach is usually to the researcher and the academics who utilize his research 
for teaching purposes. The policy-makers and interest groups usually find this 
approach alienating and mystifying. 

Unless the issue of dissemination to a wider audience is considered and 
practical solutions are found, then the above approach has limited usefulness to 
policy-makers or interest groups. Use of other media—newspaper discussion 
and public lectures—can go a long way to remedy this situation. 
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RESEARCHER/IMPLEMENTOR APPROACH 
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COMMISSIONED RESEARCH 


This is the situation where a researcher or researchers are commissioned by a 
government, ministry or non-government agency to carry out a study or an 
evaluation of a particular project. Usually the terms of reference are determined 
by the agency which is commissioning the study, although in some cases the 
researchers are consulted before the final terms of reference are determined. 

Here the researcher is required to produce certain knowledge which is 
needed by the commissioning authority. The researcher has nevertheless an 
opportunity to communicate the knowledge he will acquire in the process of his 
study or that which he has accumulated through other research activities. This 
can therefore be a unique opportunity for dissemination of research findings 
which might be accumulated previously on the topic of the study commissioned. 

However, once the researcher has written his report and delivered it to the 
commissioning agency, he has no control as to whether the findings and recom- 
mendations of his study are implemented or not. There are, however, cases 
where the researcher might be called to translate his findings into policy—his 
role therefore becoming that of implementor. The report might also be classed 
confidential and the researcher as required not to disclose its contents. In such 
a case the report might not be implemented and the researcher may not publish 
his findings. 

IDS has carried out a number of research studies of this kind and the 
influence of the researchers tends to be limited to what goes into the document 
that is produced. It is therefore hard to generalize on what causes findings of a 
commissioned research to be implemented. Each report has its own history, 
politics and costs to be taken into consideration. Our experience at IDS is that 
the enthusiasm shown initially when requesting an evaluation or a study is not 
usually sustained to the end and especially when the report is produced and 
recommendations for implementation are made. This in general is the history 
of the evaluations carried out by IDS on the Special Rural Development Pro- 
grammes in Kenya in 1972 and 1975. 


PARTICIPATION IN COMMITTEES 
AND COMMISSIONS DEALING WITH POLICY ISSUES 


Research findings are disseminated through the participation of researchers in 
committees, missions and commissions which are charged with the responsi- 
bility of formulating policy recommendations. The participation of researchers 
in government, international and privately sponsored committees and missions 
is a world-wide phenomenon, In Kenya, it is common practice, particularly in 
government commissions. 

An example of this kind of participation of researchers was the ILO 
Employment Mission to Kenya in 1972. Among the mission members were 
researchers drawn from both international and local research institutions. The 
quality of the final report, to a large extent, depended on the experience of 
the researchers involved; it had to draw very heavily on IDS research findings. 
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isocal background, educational attainment, career aspirations and knowledge 
about finding employment in the labour market were administered. Unfortu- 
nately, this background information could not be obtained for all the cohorts 
we were tracing, as the project was started when some leavers had already 
entered the labour market. This was the case for 1965-68 school leavers. We 
were therefore able to get social background data only for 1969 leavers. 

The aims of the study were to show patterns and rates of employment and 
unemployment of secondary graduates; and transition patterns into further 
levels of education and training. By carrying out this study, it was hoped to 
influence changes in the secondary school curriculum, to develop career guid- 
ance and placement schemes and to streamline the selection procedures for 
further education, training and employment.? 

Although this study did yield very important data on patterns of employ- 
ment and unemployment of school leavers in Kenya, findings which had an 
impact on educational policy,® our discussion here will focus on two outcomes 
of this study. These are the improvement of career guidance information and 
the selection procedures.* 


CAREER INFORMATION FOR SCHOOLS 


Up to about 1970, career information for secondary school leavers came from 
three principal sources. First, there was a career master who in each of the well- 
established schools was expected to provide up-to-date information on careers 
and to help in the placement of leavers. In most of the new schools this service 
did not exist. Second, there was a careers guide published under the auspices of 
the Kenyanisation of Personnel Bureau which gave students information regard- 
ing opportunities available in the labour market. This was supplemented by 
pamphlets from employers and training institutions. Again this kind of infor- 
mation was easily available in the old and well-established secondary schools 
in the country. A third method of informing school leavers about job opportu- 
nities was for the big employers to send their recruiting officers into schools to 
talk to school leavers. By 1969 this approach was being abandoned by many 
employers and those who continued with these services concentrated on a few 
schools in the urban and peri-urban areas. 

The growth of secondary schools from about 100 in 1963 to 800 in 1970 
created a crisis in the flow of information to schools. As the unemployment of 
school leavers (from 1968) became a serious problem, the uneven flow of 
information to schools created unequal access to the available opportunities 


1. See H. C. A. Somerset, ‘Educational Aspirations of Fourth Form Pupils in Kenya’, in 
Court and Ghai (eds.), op. cit. 

2. See Kabiru Kinyanjui, ‘Education, Training and Employment of Secondary School 
Leavers in Kenya’, Education in Eastern Africa, Vol. 2, No. 1, 1971. 

3. See, for instance, ILO, op. cit., chapters 4 and 14, and also Kenyan Government, Ses- 
sional Paper No. 10 of 1973 on Employment. 

4, For this discussion I am greatly indebted to H. C. A. Somerset for allowing me to see 
a draft of his forthcoming paper. 
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In a situation like this, the researcher had to do the job for a number of 
years. If this was not done, then the innovation had slim chances of success. This 
meant that the researcher had to commit his time and energies to the success of 
this innovation, while other research work had taken low priority. A crucial 
factor in the long-term success of this project was the acceptance of this inno- 
vation and the establishment of permanent structures to carry on with the tasks 
when the researcher disengaged. 


THE SELECTION PROCESS 


This is part and parcel of the information system which we have described 
above. In the careers forms the student is given an opportunity to express his 
preferences for higher education, training and employment. The two categories 
of preferences are grouped under higher education and training and employ- 
ment. Under each of these two categories there are other choices given to the 
pupils. For instance, under higher education the pupils can choose three schools 
in the order they are preferred and under training the applicants can choose 
between different categories of teaching, agriculture or medical-training oppor- 
tunities. All these choices and preferences are coded and stored in a computer 
to be matched with EACE results. 

Previously when school leavers applied for higher education and were not 
selected, they were not considered for other opportunities.? The existing system 
now has remedied this. The selection is carried out for higher education appli- 
cants and followed later on by selection for training and employment opportu- 
nities. Applicants who are not successful for higher school opportunities are 
considered for other opportunities for which they have indicated their prefer- 
ence. So no candidate is penalized for applying for a higher school opportunity 
for which he is not qualified. 

For the selectors this new system provides them with the information which 
they require to select the best candidates in the labour market. And for the school 
leavers this system is efficient and equitable—an important factor in these days 
of rising unemployment. 

The role of a researcher here was to co-ordinate the computerization of 
the information coming from pupils, teachers and EACE examinations. This 
information is easily available to selectors and organized in a manner that facili- 
tates selection. 

The main problem has been integration into Ministry of Education on- 
going programmes. However, it is now an accepted programme of the Ministry 
of Education and has helped the efficiency of the selection procedures. 

These innovations originated from the tracer research project of IDS. 
Implementation very much depended on the researcher. Once the policy-makers 
were convinced of the value to the educational system, they committed them- 


1. For detailed description of the old system, see E. R. Rado, J. Morgan and D. Shepard, 
The Selection of Form Four Leavers for Further Education, Training and Employ 


x à pment, 
1970 (IDS Discussion Paper No. 94). 
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including the education sector, becomes more entrenched, advocacy research 
will become all the more important in providing the struggling classes with the 
information and knowledge they need to counteract the dominating classes. This 
is the real challenge of research in Africa. 

The researchers in the African situation have the option of allowing the 
ruling ideas to dominate their research enterprises, or to challenge these ideas 
in their own research. From this struggle, relevant research knowledge for the 
advancement and transformation of African societies will emerge. 


Conclusion 


In this chapter we have briefly dealt with the main sources of educational re- 
search findings and information in Kenya. We have also discussed the channels 
for communicating that information to policy-makers and have dealt with prob- 
lems of research dissemination. We have also discussed, though rather briefly, 
the political orientation of most research in the African context. Here we 
have pointed out where research is underdeveloped and the direction which we 
hope future research will take. 

We have, however, not dealt with issues like the quality of research pro- 
duced, the adequacy of the methodology of the existing research work and the 
personnel problems in educational research. These are important issues in the 
production, dissemination and utilization of educational knowledge and infor- 
mation. We could not go into these issues here because of limitations of space. 

We have therefore attempted to raise issues of relevance in the production 
and utilization of educational research for educational policy and planning. 
The author has drawn from his experience in Kenya; however, some of the 
issues raised in the paper are relevant to the overall African context. 
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The progress of education in Malaysia 


In recent years, there has been a very rapid increase in the provision of educa- 
tional and training services in Malaysia. This is largely due to the increased 
priorities accorded to education and training in the last two Five-Year Plans 
(1971-75 and 1976-80). Increases in government expenditure on education and 
training during these two plan periods have been slightly ahead of the growth 
of gross domestic product (GDP) which itself has averaged an impressive 
growth rate of about 8 per cent in constant prices. 

Within the formal system of education, measures have been taken to extend 
educational opportunity and to render the system more practical and equitable. 
These measures include: the provision of universal free education for the first 
nine years; the provision of free tuition at the upper and post-secondary levels in 
all national schools; the introduction of pre-vocational subjects in the seventh 
to ninth grades; greater emphasis on science education throughout the educa- 
tion system; the progressive replacement of English by Malay, the national lan- 
guage, as the main medium of instruction; the extension of educational televi- 
sion on a national scale; the introduction of a textbook loan scheme; the in- 
creased provision of scholarships and bursaries; the expansion of facilities at 
tertiary level. 

As a result of these measures, 96 per cent of the 6-plus age group enter the 
primary school and approximately 85 per cent complete the primary cycle 
(grades one to six) and continue their education at the lower secondary level 
(grades seven to nine). At the end of grade nine (or form III) the children sit for 
a public selection examination called the Lower Certificate of Education Exami- 
nation. About 62 per cent of them are selected into the upper secondary level 
(grades ten and eleven). Finally, approximately 15.8 per cent of those who have 
completed the upper secondary level proceed to post-secondary or pre-univer- 
sity classes (grades twelve and thirteen). Selection is based on the performance 
of pupils in the School Certificate Examination. 
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in Malaysia. This can best be done by describing briefly the educational admin- 
istration and supervisory machinery and the planning process in the Ministry 
of Education. 

Due to historical, political, economic and social evolutions and considera- 
tions, Malaysia opted for a centralized system of parliamentary government. 
Under articles 74 and 80 of the Constitution of the Federation of Malaysia, 
legislative and executive authority rests wholly with the central government. 

The Education Act of 1961 vested in the Minister of Education the duty to 
establish, maintain and administer a national system of education satisfying the 
needs of the nation and promoting its cultural, social, economic and political 
development. It vests all property and power in the minister and under his direc- 
tion, the Ministry of Education is organized into divisions and sections to ad- 
minister and supervise schools, further-education classes, teachers and the uni- 
versities throughout the nation. 

The ministry’s responsibility for the development of primary, secondary 
and other education includes the supply, training and supervision of teachers, 
the building of new schools and other institutions, the school health services, 
the special educational treatment of handicapped children, religious education, 
the administration of a textbook loan scheme, and the provision of scholarships 
and bursaries. Though the universities are autonomous under the provisions of 
the Universities and University Colleges Act 1971, these institutions are still 
answerable to the Minister of Education with regard to their programmes, poli- 
cies and performances. 

The administrative structure indicates that generally the heirarchy of ad- 
ministrative control rests first with the political head of the ministry who is the 
Minister of Education himself. He is assisted by two deputy ministers. However 
the direct administration rests with the Secretary-General, who works very 
closely with the Director-General of Education. Each is assisted by two deputies. 

Below the level of deputy secretary-generals and deputy director-generals, 
the ministry is organized into various divisions such as the School Division, 
which is concerned with matters pertaining to primary and secondary schools 
and special education and the Finance and Accounts Division which is con- 
cerned with matters of finance. 

Each division is responsible for collecting and disseminating information 
relevant to its functions. This basic organization enables the schools and other 
agencies and bodies concerned with education in various parts of the country to 
maintain continuous and effective contact with the ministry. To this end, each 
state in the Federation has a Director of Education who maintains direct con- 
tact with schools in his state and the ministry. All correspondence and commu- 
nications to and from the ministry are channelled through him. This encourages 
the interchange of information and keeps the ministry advised and informed of 
developments which are taking place at the grass-roots level, thus permitting 
quicker and better decision-making when official sanctions are required. 

With regard to the general procedures, all educational legislation is the res- 
ponsibility of the ministry. Its annual financial estimates are presented to Par- 


liament and announcements of major educational policy decisions are made 
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there. Here again, Parliament itself provides a mechanism for the ministry to 
exchange information and ideas with other agencies and the public at large 
through the elected representatives of the people. | 

After the ministry has defined national policy with the approval of Parlia- 
ment and made regulations prescribing the essential requirements which must be 
met, it has the task of securing effective execution of the policy andthe satisfying 
of these regulations. This is largely implemented through circulars and directives 
issued to the directors of the state education departments, as well as regular con- 
ferences of the heads of divisions and the state directors of education. | 

The thirteen state directors of education have the task of carrying into 
effect, in the schools under their charge, the policies which have been referred to 
earlier and of co-ordinating and supervising the education services of the state. 

In very broad terms, the functions of the state education departments fall 
into five main categories: 

1. To administer the Education Act 1961 on behalf of the ministry. 

2. To execute government policy with regard to admission of children and the 
employment and service of teachers. 

3. To organize and maintain direct contact with schools, teachers and other 
professional bodies. : 

4. To advise the ministry whenever necessary on the steps and changes derived 

as a result of (1), (2) and (3). A 
5. To supply all information and statistics on all educational programmes u 

the state to the ministry and disseminate all information from the ministry 

to the local level. 5 
Supervision is also carried out by the Federal Inspectorate of Schools which 
at the same time provides feedback on the implementation of the programmes: 
This body holds a general conference once every year. 

To increase the effectiveness of planning at the ministry level, in 1963 the 
Ministry of Education established the Educational Planning and Research ane 
sion (EPRD). EPRD has the requisite machinery for a systematic collection © 
educational information and statistics and public and official opinions for use in 
planning and research in education and training. In carrying out its planning an 
research activities, EPRD works closely with the National Development Plan 
ning Council (NDPC) and the Economic Planning Unit (EPU) of the pue 
Minister’s Department, as well as with other public and private education® 
institutions and bodies. . 

As far as educational planning is concerned the ministry plays a national 
role, and educational information is viewed not only as a part and component 
of the educational system, but also as a part of a broader national information 
system covering other fields. 

The ministry also makes provisions for the gathering and dissemination of 
up-to-date information on educational development in other countries; this ! 
considered when reforms and innovations are formulated. 

In general, the existing planning process goes through several stages- First, 
directives are received by the ministry. These are set by the highest political 
authority in accordance with general policies in the political, economic and 
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social fields. The preparation of the draft plan is handled by EPRD in consulta- 
tion with the various operating agencies and is then submitted to the Educa- 
tional Planning Committee (EPC) of the ministry for its approval. It is then 
finally reformulated and sent to EPU for its sanction. Thus approved, the plan 
is ready for implementation. 

As mentioned earlier, in making decisions on educational proposals and 
plans, consideration is given to the views of the state education authorities, 
voluntary agencies, private institutions, and teachers’ organizations, as well as 
to the reports and recommendations of specially appointed commissions and 
committees. In short, educational data and information play a significant role 


in all the decision-making processes. 


Importance of educational data in decision-making 


Sound and effective educational planning depends very much on the reliability, 


validity and comprehensiveness of the educational data available. The planner 


will not be able to work out a g 


are not at hand. 
In the context of present-day planning, educational data have tremendous 


importance. Generally, this is because educational data show the status and 
development of education, i.e. they give a clear picture of the educational situa- 
tion that is existing. 

The importance of educational data can be summarized as follows. They: 
(a) give a concrete summary picture of the educational conditions at a given 
time; (b) show the relationship between different aspects of the educational 
situation, hence bringing to light any anomalous condition requiring special 
attention; (c) trace the lines of educational development in terms of changes 
which have taken place; (d) suggest probable directions and enrolment rates in 
the future; and (e) enable the measurement of plan- and policy-realization in 
precise terms. 

With the above-mentioned functions, educational data can therefore serve 
as a foundation and framework for sound and effective educational planning, a 
source of information on the system and an indicator and a guide to policy deci- 
sions and action. 

Educational planners are well aware that their quantitative estimates of 
enrolment, teaching staff and building needs and financial requirements are only 
the first step in planning education for economic and social development. They 
are equally aware that they must pay commensurate attention to the develop- 
ment of the structure of education and the provision of curricula that accord 
with broad social and political aspirations. This chapter, however, is concerned 
with suggesting a suitable statistical basis for the quantitative first step. 


ood strategy if the appropriate educational data 
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Types of data collection 


Educational planning encompasses the provision of information necessary 
for framing and implementing appropriate policies in short-, medium- and long- 
term plans with regard to pupil enrolment in various levels and types of educa- 
tion and the adjustments of the outputs in accordance with the economic and 
social needs. It is also concerned with the orientation of flows of pupils into and 
within the educational system in accordance with, as far as possible, individual 
desires and the principles of equity and efficiency. Apart from enrolment data, 
it is also concerned with the main policy problems involved in creating a con- 
stant supply of teachers of various types and disciplines in sufficient numbers so 
as to ensure that pupils are adequately and Properly instructed. To ensure that 
adequate school buildings and equipment are available and that they are used 
in an economical and efficient way is a major concern of the educational plan- 
ner and therefore adequate data are important here as well. Finally, the educa- 
tional planner is required to estimate the expenditure necessary to carry out the 
proposed programmes, to investigate possible sources of finance and to promote 
the efficient utilization of financial resources, 

é The costing of education is very important because as pupils move on to a 
higher level of education, the cost per pupil will increase. In addition to the 
trend towards more secondary enrol 
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SUGGESTED LIST OF TYPES OF DATA 


Below is a suggested list of the types of data considered basic and essential for 
educational planning; it is by no means exhaustive: 


Pupils in primary and secondary schools 


Pupils by sex, race, private or assisted school, rural or urban school, medium of in- 
struction, and stage of education. Number of classes by level and type of education. 
Average enrolment per class. Distance of pupils’ homes from school. Mode of trans- 
port to school. Family income. Educational attainment of parent or guardian, Occu- 
pation of parent or guardian, Grade 3 and Grade 5 Assessment Examination results of 
pupils. LCE (grade 9), MCE (grade 11) and HSC (grade 13) examination results of 
pupils. Pupils attending classes in Islamic religious instruction or other religion classes 
in school. Pupils receiving scholarships (type and value of scholarships). Pupils receiv- 
ing free textbooks. Pupils receiving other aids (e.g. school uniform, shoes, transport 
allowance, etc.). Pupils doing elective subjects (commerce, domestic science, industrial 
arts, agricultural science) at the lower secondary level. Pupils doing practical subjects 
(metalwork, woodwork, needlework, cookery, etc.) at the upper secondary level. 
Pupils according to arts, science, technical and vocational streams at the upper sec- 
ondary level. Pupils according to arts and science streams at the post-secondary level. 
Pupils in vocational schools according to subject areas (electrical installation, radio 
and television servicing, machine shop, etc.). Pupils in technical schools according to 
subject areas (mechanical, building, survey, etc.). Pupils in special education (deaf, 
blind, spastic, etc.). 


Teachers in primary and secondary schools 


race; type of school, assisted or private school, rural or urban 
school, and medium of instruction of school. Marital status of teachers. Number of 
years of teaching experience. Academic qualification. Professional qualification. Num- 
ber of unqualified teachers. Teacher qualification by subjects. Subjects taught by 
teacher in school. Attendance at in-service courses organized by the Ministry of Edu- 
cation (state type and duration). Attendance of other courses, locally or abroad. 
Language teachers. Islamic religious knowledge teachers. Number of volunteer 
teachers (Peace Corps Volunteers, Voluntary Service Overseas (VSO), etc.). Teachers 
according to salary scale. Number of teachers lost to the educational system for various 


reasons. 


Teachers by sex, age, 


Particulars of school 


Type of school building (wooden, concrete, etc.). Date of establishment. Single or 
double-session school. Rural or urban school. Area of school including compound. 
Size of school. Number of primary and secondary schools within a radius of five 
miles from a particular school. Number of classrooms for formal instruction. Canteen. 
Playing field. School hall. Special rooms (arts and crafts, music, workshop, science 
laboratory, etc.). Teaching aids (television, radio, projector, etc.). Dental/medical 
room, Feeding programmes (type and percentage of pupils involved and frequency), 
Parent-Teacher Association. Teachers’ quarters. Types of co-curricular activities 
(football, sepak takraw, geographical society, science society, etc.). 
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Particulars of finance 


Total salary of teachers per month. Total salary of non-teaching staff per month. 
Other recurrent costs. Subject grants (library, science, agricultural science, home 
science, etc.). Total private income of school (from donations, canteen, bookshop, 
etc.). Total expenditure of school (excluding salaries). Expenditure on maintenance 
(water, electricity, repairs, etc.). Expenditure in buying school furniture. Expenditure in 
buying school equipment. Fees collected from pupils (sports, examination, needle- 
work, etc.). Development expenditure by level and type of education. 


Institutions of higher learning 


Student enrolment by year, level and field of study (science, engineering, humanities, 
economics and administration, etc.). Student enrolment by sex and race. Students 
awarded scholarships (type and amount). Student output by field of study. Staff enrol- 
ment by race, sex and status (assistant lecturer, senior lecturer, professor, etc.). 


Students abroad 


Number of students attending institutions of higher learning overseas, by sex and eth- 
nic origin. Type of course and name of institution. Commencement and duration of 
course, Number of students awarded scholarships. Background of students (govern- 
ment officer as against private individual). 


Demographic 


Total population by sex, age, race and state or region. Population Projections by single 
years, according to sex, race and state or region. 


Description of the procedure of data collection 


PRIOR TO 1977 


Educational data are compiled by the Statistics Section of . 
Planning and Research Division (EPRD), Ministry of 5, tae es 
sities and other institutions not directly attached to the Ministry of cal univer- 
EPRD requests data from them for publication in the annual re ucation, 
specific forms are sent out for this purpose. port, but no 
In so far as schools under the Ministry of Educati 
is a two-tier system for the collection of data, namely at the concerned, there 
national level. The forms for data collection (proformae) € level and at the 
EPRD in conjunction with the relevant divisions of the a developed at 
and copies are sent to the state education offices for action a Ty of Education 
tion offices, these proformae are reproduced in sufficient a the state educa- 
dispatched to schools and other institutions for Procuring th umbers and then 
The proformae for schools are sent in duplicate by T statistics, 
education office and sufficient time is allowed for the-com 7 respective state 
of one copy. At the State Education Office, the data collectes etion and return 


d are Consolidated 
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and summary tables are prepared to give overall state figures. For most of the 
proformae, EPRD allows the State Education Office six to seven weeks to get 
the proformae completed by the schools, to consolidate the information and to 
return the same. The data are then further consolidated at EPRD to reflect the 
national situation. All these steps involve hand tabulation and the process is 
rather slow and tedious. 

In general, the data so collected through the use of proformae cover enrol- 
ment, school buildings, teachers, examination performances and educational 
costs. Most proformae are sent in once a year (mostly giving data as on 31 Janu- 
ary); for some, data are required as on 31 January and 31 July. A few have 
other dates of reference so as to get the latest available data for the current year, 
e.g. enrolment in form VI is available after April and financial data after 
December. 

Apart from the consolidation of data so collected at the state level, EPRD 
attempts to analyse the data and the results are made available to the relevant 
divisions of the Ministry of Education for information and necessary action. 
Examples of the analysis done by EPRD are: enrolment ratio; survival rate; 
average class enrolment; pupil/teacher ratio; percentage of trained/untrained 
teachers; percentage of graduate/college trained teachers; percentage of 
enrolment according to streams and levels of education; distribution of enrol- 


ment according to ethnic groups, etc. 


FROM 1977 ONWARDS 


Although the school is used as the unit base for data collection, the consolidated 
data reflect at most the state and national situation. Detailed information 
regarding individual schools is not easily retrievable. This is understandable 
as the process of consolidation is done by hand tabulation. 

To increase the efficiency and comprehensiveness of the educational sta- 
tistics so that educational planning can be carried out effectively, EPRD has 
launched the project of computerizing educational data collecting beginning in 
1977. As a start, data pertaining only to enrolment and teachers are being com- 
puterized. When this initial step is successfully implemented and on a sound 
footing, EPRD will broaden the data base to include other educational statistics 
such as educational costs, school buildings and facilities, and those pertaining 
to socio-economic considerations. Hence for the time being, the collection of 
other data not included in the computerization project will continue simulta- 
neously, but will be manually tabulated. 

__ The task of computerizing educational data has been taken up by EPRD 
in collaboration with the Computer Unit of the Examinations Syndicate. Basi- 
pe tone involves the revision of existing proformae pertaining to enrol- 
shosil nis aed as to make them suitable for computerization. Heads of 
then transcribe by hrs in the particulars on the new revised proformae and 
completed OMR ee on to the OMR (Optical Mark Reader) forms. These 

re processed by the Computer Unit and the data so 
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obtained are stored on tapes. It is then possible to obtain detailed information 
and an analysis of data concerning any particular individual school. | 
It is very important that the data so collected are reliable and valid. Hence 
When the project was first initiated, certain precautionary steps were taken, 
beginning with a pilot project in one state only, prior to implementation at the 
national level. It is essential that Officers at state education offices who are 
to act as co-ordinators of the project in their respective states and heads of 
schools who are to supply the required data fully understand the whole process 
of the project, including the terminologies contained in the proforma and the 
transcribing of data to the OMR forms. All these are dealt with at briefing 
meetings, first with officers from EPRD/Computer Unit and officers from state 
education offices and second, with officers from state education offices and 
heads of schools. The latter briefings are held on a regional/district level within 
each state. i 
It has been stressed that the educational data so collected should be reliable, 
valid and meaningful. Otherwise it would not be possible to reflect the ei cases 
as it exists in the educational system. Having collected the data, Ee nes 
tant step is to have it computerized and analysed. Finally, Sper in SES 
2 ž ke policy decisions. Hence it is 
should be supplied to the officials who are to ma npo: dmini : 
important to ensure a continuous flow of information ın any a al stranve sota 
3 , ll defeat its objective, thus 
up. Otherwise the purpose of educational data ka k , 
contributing to the negative approach of data collection. 


Establishment of educational resource centres 


Another significant introduction to the system of education in Malaysia will be 
the establishment of the education resource centres within the Third 
Plan period (1976-1980) in all the states of Malaysia. Initially four ce 
be set up as a pilot project in four states. This i intended to enhance the flow of 
information, particularly in curricular and pe D a matters, not only from 
the ministry downwards, but more importantly from the grass-roots leye] up- 
wards to the ministry. 

Each centre will have classrooms, seminar rooms and facilities for: AWA 
workshops, darkrooms, library and residential facilities to accommodate forty 
teachers. 

The building and the operation of the centres wil] re 
dent in Ron education. To operate as effective cent ahs ea prece- 
states in which they will be located and to serve the Needs of tural à nge in the 
centres will need creatively planned programmes, including: Gai. Sachers, the 
up-to-date information on educational innovation and evelopment ae 0" of 
publication of a monthly bulletin; (b) the supply of relevant ; rough the 
schools on teaching-aids, hardware and software, together with Ormation to 
uses, prices, sources of supply; (c) the provision of reference Samples, their 
books, textbooks, journals and charts and facilities fo small- 
production of these materials; and (d) the holding Of in-serviee a? 
ings, seminars and informal gatherings. 
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It is hoped that these activities will generate information exchange among 
teachers as well. Thus the flow would be horizontal as well as vertical. 


Conclusion 


Due to the knowledge explosion and increased expectations from education, it 
is now recognized that educational planning has to be extended right down to 
the grass-roots level. In order to achieve this, it is essential that there should be 
a mechanism to ensure the continuous flow of relevant information from the 
bottom to the top and vice versa. At the same time, the need to be responsive to 
public opinion in educational planning is also recognized. All those actively 
involved in implementing a plan should be brought in at its formulation stage. 
In the case of educational planning, such people would be representative of pri- 
vate agencies involved in education, such as teachers’ unions and organizations, 
parent-teacher associations, etc. 

It is very important that the nature of local participation be well under- 
stood by all concerned. It should be explained that public views are sought only 
in a consultative manner. This is to ensure that educational plans are responsive 
to public wants and needs. However, the final authority must remain with the 
central policy-making body. 

The importance of information, be it at the gathering stage or dissemina- 
tion stage, is unquestionable. However, it is unclear how successfully the rele- 
vant and reliable information reaches the authorities concerned, thereby ensur- 
ing that educational plans are based on wise decision-making and not on intui- 
tion. Hence it is very important that there should be a continuous evaluation of 
the organizational set-up guaranteeing the smooth flow of information and thus 


bridging the communication gap between all concerned. 
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Introduction 


During the last decades, Mexico has carried out several educational planning 
projects. During the first stage (1959)! this was restricted to primary education. 
In the second stage (1965)? an attempt was made to consider the various edu- 
cational levels jointly. At the third stage (1971)° improvement of the quality of 
the formal educational system and its extension were the targets. Including out- 
of-school education, these efforts aimed, through formal education, at a series 
of structural changes considered necessary in the larger society. Finally, the 
present moment is witnessing an effort to implement a National Educational 
Plan‘ which seeks to evaluate past efforts in order to build an educational policy 
which will effectively contribute to the attainment of the objectives of the edu- 
cational system. 

In spite of this, lately there has been insistence on the fact that the educa- 
tional research carried out in Mexico has not been used in an acceptable manner 
by the country’s decision-makers. Even though it has often been recognized that 
this research has contributed towards the attainment of other objectives—such 
as preparing new consultants and executors of educational programmes—it is 
more or less accepted that the country lacks communication mechanisms be- 
tween the researchers and the directors of educational policy. This has led to a 
series of proposals concerned with: (a) increasing researchers’ interest in prob- 
lems that worry policy-makers; (b) ensuring that ongoing studies carried out 
by the various research institutions in the country are increasingly programmed 
and co-ordinated jointly; and (c) increasing the frequency with which the results 
of research projects are taken into account when the different aspects of educa- 
tional policy are being defined. 


1, See ‘The Eleven-Year Plan’ below, page 125. 

2. See the Final Report of the Comisión Naciona! 
Educación (1968). 

3. See‘ The Educational Reform (1971-73)’ below, page 126. 

4. See‘ The National Educational Plan (1977)’ below, page 127. 


1 para el Planteamiento Integral de la 
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It has been suggested that some kind of organism be created, at a national 
level and with a definite government participation, which would be responsible 
for the planning and the co-ordination of research throughout the country, 
that researchers become increasingly involved in decision-making organisms, 
and that decision-makers increasingly participate in the educational research 
processes. 

It seems appropriate here to point out that the suggestions expressed above 
result from superficial perceptions of the relationships of the last few years 
between educational research projects and the decision-making processes in the 
country; these opinions do not give sufficient importance to the process of trans- 
ferring new knowledge that has been gained in Mexico in the educational field 
during the last few years. 

Certain constraints and disadvantages could derive from the acceptance of 
these suggestions. Therefore, an alternative model is proposed in this chapter 
to ensure that, in the future, educational research contributes to a greater degree 
to the improvement of policy adopted in this field. 


Working hypothesis 


If Mexico lacked adequate channels of communication between producers and 
consumers of educational research (or if the existing ones proved inad 

there would be an evident gap between research carried out durin equa e), 
length of time and the innovations introduced in the country dirian a 
period. In the same manner, an inventory of educational studies S e same 
out at a certain moment would demonstrate a disparity between ae carried 
subjects and the main problems worrying educational planners hak e research 
paragraphs, we analyse data to support or reject this hypothesis f e following 
as well as from a static point of view. > irom a historic 


Relationships between educational research 
and educational development 


HISTORICAL PERSPECTIVE 


Typology of educational research 


Recognizing the inevitable constraints that limit typology.b 
nevertheless believe that it is possible to classify the mos uild ng efforts, we 
lished literature on education during the past twenty-fiy, sed and b 
follows: °Y ears in A 
1. Studies, research projects and philosophical essays that 
to use education as a vehicle for the transmission of © Phasize the 
tudes and behaviours that, after a certain length of time i need 
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development of social structures more in accordance with certain ethical 
and humanistic objectives. 

2. Psycho-pedagogical studies and research projects which insist on the need 
to adapt educational processes to the particular characteristics of different 
types of students and regions in the country, as well as on the need to adopt 
didactic methods and curricula which favour personal growth and develop- 
ment. 

3. Sociological, economic and anthropological studies and research projects 
which point out the relationships between education and the larger socio- 
economic context, and which emphasize the need for educational planning 
as part of general development planning, in order to counteract the influ- 
ence of certain variables that do not permit education to function as a chan- 
nel for social mobility, as a means towards the redistribution of income, or 
as a vehicle towards a greater participation in the country’s political 
process. 

4. Studies, research projects and essays in the field of political sociology and 
political economy. These studies insist on the need to transform signifi- 
cantly the country’s economic development model—whether or not this 
implies the modification of the existing power structure—in order to ensure 
that the education received by certain social groups, which have up to now 
remained marginal in terms of the benefits of development, may become 
a means towards a better way of life for those groups. 

This typology is based on various ways of viewing and interpreting the relation- 

ships between education and development. It is important to note that these 

views have not been introduced chronologically. On the contrary, they have 
been published and discussed, at certain moments, simultaneously. On occa- 
sions, some have been considered complementary. The important fact is that 
they have been gradually taken into account by educational planners during 


the last eighteen years. 


Educational policy 


The Eleven- Year Plan (Plan de Once Años). During President Lopez Matsos’s 
administration (1958-1964), the National Plan for the Improvement and Exten- 
sion of Primary Education was worked out. In order to achieve the ends of this 
plan, curricula were revised and the necessary financing was provided to accel- 
erate teacher training and enrolment growth at this level. Some of the plan’s 
principal characteristics are described below. 

First of all, the plan sustains, implicitly, the principle that the Ministry of 
Education’s duty, in terms of the Constitutional precept of compulsory primary 
education, is accomplished the moment schools have the capacity to enrol all 
those members of the school-age population with the psychological social, 
economic and demographic characteristics permitting normal school atten- 


dance: Therefore, in establishing its quantitative goals, the plan took into 


i. “Senet Industria y Comercio, Fundamentación Estadistica del Plan de Once Años, 
“Mexico City, 1960. 
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account only what is known as ‘real demand’, which is, obviously, much lower 
than the number of primary school-age children. In other words, it did not con- 
sider that the exogenous factors limiting educational demand had to be counter- 
acted by means of explicitly designed educational programmes. It also did not 
consider it necessary to offer alternative modes of education to those who, 
having the right to attend school, could not do so. 

Further, the plan’s underlying pilosophy emphasizes the need for educa- 
tion to facilitate the child’s adaptation to his cultural, social and economic 
milieu. This socio-economic approach assumes an immediate acceleration of 
economic and social development, as a result of a rapid growth of educational 
development: The curriculum which was introduced in primary schools reflects 
the influence of ‘progressive’ and ‘liberal’ pedagogical schools. In fact, the main 
preoccupations noted both in the educational objectives and in the didactic 
methods introduced in elementary education during the plan years are around 
the need of ‘favouring the harmonious development of the student’. This devel- 
opment must be the result of the ‘constant interaction of the student with his 
milieu’, and the process leading towards it must be ‘gradual and continuous’, in 
such a way that one stage will naturally lead to the next. In short, the objective 
was to ‘facilitate the adaptation of the student to the norms imposed by life in 
society’.? 

One of the immediate consequences of the plan was the accelerated growth 
of primary education, concentrated mainly in urban areas. This expansion, in 
turn, increased the demand for secondary education (1964-70) and for higher 
education (1970-76). These educational levels grew rapidly. 

However, and perhaps as a consequence of the demonstrated inability of the 
Frères ses to absorb the growing number of graduates and drop-outs 
any k = a i system, various social pressures were generated. These, in their 

y pportunities for new attempts at introducing changes in educa- 


tional policy in 1971 as well as in 1977. These changes were based on varied 
views and analyses which became known during this period. 


The Educational Reform (1971-73) Among the efforts carried out from 1970 t 
1976 with the objective of ‘accelerating the tevolution’—which, a fi f 
recognized, had remained stagnant since the 1940s—were the mh was oi ‘i 
to reform the educational system. These measures are summarized ures taken 
Federal Law of Education, which includes the following: zed in the new 
1. The acceptance of an educational philoso; : 


e phy that assi 
role of an agent of social change. This is wh: a 
education to promote the social condition: 


gns to education the 
y the law Stipulates the need for 
s that will lead to a more equal 
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distribution of both material and cultural goods and to develop attitudes 
accordance in with a more just social life. 

2. The introduction of educational content to develop the capacity for obser- 
vation, analysis, interrelation and deduction, and critical thought. 

3. The adoption of educational methods that develop the capacity of students 
to learn of their own accord and that favour group work, in order to ensure 
a communication and dialogue among students, teachers and parents. 

4. The implantation of varied systems of formal out-of-school education 
(especially through open-learning systems) in all the educational levels, as 
well as the establishment of accreditation systems for education obtained 
outside the regular school system. 

As may be noted, these measures implied the adoption of completely different 

criteria from those that had inspired both the curricular changes and the 

quantitative planning in 1959. This was made possible by the communication 
established between those who had the necessary knowledge to introduce 
changes in educational policy and the decision-makers—at the various levels— 
who officially accepted them. This communication took place in several com- 
mittees set up by educational authorities in 1971 as part of a plan to consult 
public opinion, educational technicians and the different levels of educational 
bureaucracy. Between 1966 and 1968 an educational planning effort was car- 
ried out. The plan proposed the introduction of several important changes in the 
educational system. However, according to Benveniste,’ the plan—in spite of 
having been worked out by a group of technicians chosen by the Ministry of 

Education—was never officially accepted; it was rejected by the intermediate 

bureaucratic levels, which were not asked to participate in the planning process. 
Some of the main practical consequences of the reforms introduced be- 

ween 1971 and 1973 were: the renewal of textbooks and curriculum for primary 
and secondary education; the establishment of several open-learning systems 
and accreditation mechanisms for studies outside the conventional school sys- 
tem; and the introduction of new modalities of secondary education that serve 
the purpose both of preparing students for higher education and of training 
them for the labour market at the sub-professional level. 


The National Educational Plan (1977).2 Among the main activities carried out by 
the presidential administration inaugurated on 1 December 1976 are the steps 
taken towards the formulation of a new National Educational Plan. This 
intends to guarantee coherence both between ends and achievements of the edu- 
cational system, and between educational policy and other branches of policy 
which affect the economic and social development of the country. Although all 
the necessary steps to translate the plan’s objectives into quantitative goals, to 
establish effective priorities and to design the specific measures for its implemen- 
tation have not yet been taken, the tasks carried out to date indicate that its 


main characteristics will be as follows: 


1. Guy Benveniste, Bureaucracy and National Planning, New York, Praeger, 1966. 
2. See Secretaria de Educación Pública, Plan Nacional de Educación, Vols. I-VII, Mexico 
City 1977. 
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The adoption of systems analysis (as an instrument for the study of the 
interrelations between the educational subsystem and other social subsys- 
tems) to determine the way in which educational policy must be comple- 
mented with other political decisions affecting economic and social devel- 
opment. The object is to improve the degree to which the educational 
system fulfils the roles assigned to it. 

The establishment of various systems to co-ordinate the supply of out-of- 
school education offered to marginal populations with other measures 
which contribute both to improve the effective demand of this type of edu- 
cation and to increase its external efficiency. 
3. The accelerated growth of pre 


-school education in order to improve the 
academic achievement in prim 


ary school of children who come from lower 

social strata and who will reach primary school age in the near future. 

4. The establishment of support for teachers who work in schools attended 
mainly by children from the lower social strata. 

These characteristics allow us to anticipate that educational policies established 

in the future will take into account, one way or another, the discoveries and 

views of educational researchers of the last few years. This means that the exist- 


ing channels of communication among researchers, politicians and teachers 
have not been entirely useless. 


STATIC PERSPECTIVE 


A second way of submitting our working hypothesis to Proof from empirical 
data consists, as we have already mentioned, in examining the relationships 
between the subjects of the research projects being carried Out at a given moment 
and those educational problems being considered, in the same Period of time, by 
decision-makers. In order to do this, we have used Vielle’s analysis! of the Laven: 
tory of Institutions and Projects of Educa 


tional Research i 
National Council for Science and Technology (CONA CYT) a by the 
After classifying the research projects included in the invent i 


different manners, Vielle found that two-thirds of these are ori 
decision-making. These projects are concerned with the different 
to the diagnosis and evaluation of the educational system; with 
ation of the administrative structure of the system; with the r 
school system through the development of technical mechanisms: wi 

development of parallel systems which complement conventional Abe 
and with the technical implementation of the said systems, Only 35 education; 
these projects are centred on traditional aspects of educational r Per cent of 
consider that this inventory was carried out at the time when riens If we 
reform of 1971-1973 was being put in practice, we necessarily x € educational 


Onclude that the 


ory in several 
ented towards 
aspects related 
the rationaliz- 
enewal of the 


1. Jean Pierre Vielle,‘ La Investigación Educativa en México: Su Contr; 

y Desarrollo de la Educación’, Revista del Centro de Estud Ontribucién a] Estudio 

No. 3, 1976. °8 Educativos, Vo]. VI 

2. See: Secretaria de Educación Publica, Las Institu 
5. 
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Educativa, 1973-1974, Mexico City, SEP, 1975, Me. 
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channels of communication between researchers and educational planners have 
functioned with sufficient efficiency. 


Ignorance of the research projects or different points 
of view on the criteria for their use? 


In any analysis of the way in which educational research has been used in the 
country, many researchers, including ourselves, would undoubtedly include a 
series of proposals, recommendations and experimental developments that, 
from our point of view, have not been taken satisfactorily into account. This 
point constitutes the main support of certain specific attitudes of some authors 
who have questioned the utility of educational research in Mexico. It is obviously 
not possible to present a complete catalogue of these proposals. Nevertheless, 
we will mention a few examples that may lead to interesting considerations. 

First, it has been demonstrated that the patterns currently adopted in dis- 
tributing educational resources produce regressive effects and contribute to de- 
valuating the schooling received by social groups who have only recently begun 
to attend primary education. Therefore, the need to change the trends of educa- 
tional financing has been insisted on. However, there has been a weak response 
on the part of decision-makers to these suggestions and modifications have only 
been applied in some recently established official institutions of secondary 
importance that offer secondary and higher education, and not in those institu- 
tions in which the majority of students at this level are concentrated. 

Second, several critical analyses of the country’s development model and 
its relationships with the behaviour of the school system have been carried out, 
and a considerable number of suggestions for the transformation of this model 
have been published. Response here has also been insufficient, for only a few 
measures for the protection of the so-called informal sector of the economy have 
been designed. 

Third, the need to establish preventive, compensatory and remedial educa- 
tional systems has been often insisted on. The response to these recommenda- 
tions has been limited to improving pre-school education for the children of 
working mothers and to establishing formal out-of-school education for adults. 

The fact that the few measures mentioned above have been introduced in 
economic and educational policy indicates that the studies on which these 
recommendations and proposals were based have reached educational decision- 
makers. However, they have fallen outside of the viability horizon determined 
by the political conditions surrounding decision-makers. An explanatory hypo- 
thesis is that, at least in the examples mentioned above, which are all related to 
important aspects of educational policy, the relative inapplicability of research 
is not caused by lack of communication between producers and consumers of 
research, but rather by the contradictions which, on a short-term basis, exist 
between the frames of reference of researchers and those of decision-makers. 

Based on the Mexican experience, it may be said that the principal mecha- 
nisms through which educational innovations have been introduced have been 
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meetings and conferences of different types (i.e. for university deans, primary 
schoolteachers, etc.), and the ad hoc committees established by the government, 
after taking the decision to revise definite aspects of the country’s educational 
policy. An interesting study on this subject carried out by I. Alvarez! reaches 
the conclusion that, in Mexico, the procedure for the adoption of innovations 
is quite distant from Havelock’s linkage model? which assumes that the points 
of view of those who suggest innovations and those who officially introduce 
them are complementary. Instead, it approaches what seems to be a ‘dialectical 
model’ that supposes, on the contrary, that a struggle exists between the politi- 
cal power of those who accept innovations and the technical power of those who 
propose them. This evidence supplies additional Support, at a specific level, for 
our interpretation of the difference existing at an aggregate level between the 
conclusions of some studies and the decisions that have stemmed from them. 


Directed research and its possible consequences 


Underlying the considerations made aboy 
tance. The first is that the problems that 

i gone 
charge of designing educational 
conditions permitted, have the in 


e are two facts of fundamental impor- 
have been studied or discussed among 
beyond the limits established by those in 
policy. Only because of this, when political 
Novations introduced in the country been pos- 
Seen, a gradual modernizati ts, 
instruments and effects of educational planning. ernization of concep 
A > government i - 
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intervene (not merely as consultants, but directly) in the implementation of 
educational programmes. Once more, it is necessary to recall that the data pre- 
sented here clearly indicate that innovations are accepted and generalized only 
when political conditions permit. Therefore, the assumption that the transfer 
may function as an independent variable in the process of innovation is doubt- 
ful; it might even retard the maturing and developing processes of research 
institutions. 


How may the effectiveness of educational 
research be improved? 


What we have said up to now may be summarized as follows: 

1. The relative autonomy that has up to now characterized research institu- 
tions has permitted them to prepare the development of new ways of con- 
ceiving educational problems, the diffusion of their global approach and 
the introduction of more and more original solutions. 

2. The responses provoked by research in educational policy have not been as 
strong as the members of the scientific community would have wished. 

3. Some of the dangers of any attempt at improving the utility of research 
through a more organic relationship between producers and potential con- 
sumers have been pointed out. Existing mechanisms have permitted an 
adequate communication of research results to decision-makers. 

4, Finally, we posed an explanatory hypothesis that the use of research results 
in education does not depend so much on their being known to decision- 
makers, nor on the researchers becoming educational politicians, as on the 
existence, at a certain moment, of objective conditions of a political nature 
that demand the use of these results. 

Which, then, might be the route allowing educational politicians to respond 
more effectively to the challenges posed by educational studies, so that both the 
process of educational modernization and that of policy actualization may be 
accelerated? In other words, what procedure might permit the creation of 
the political conditions that might, at the right moment, make the inclusion 
of research results in the process of decision-making necessary? The creation of 
these conditions obviously depends on the type of demands received by the poli- 
tical system; on the manner in which these demands are articulated and on the 
support which the creators of the demand may offer the system. Therefore, the 
use of research results will increasingly become a direct function of the degree to 
which the public, and, more specifically, the groups who could potentially bene- 
fit from their use, are aware of this type of research. Hence the importance of 
reinforcing the channels that contribute to the distribution of research results, 
thereby eventually provoking discussion, awareness and analysis which, sooner 
or later, could establish favourable conditions for the use of the research results 
in question. Meanwhile, even the most efficient linkage between researchers and 
policy-makers cannot avoid the risk that certain research results will never be 
taken into account. 


11 Papua New Guinea 


Keith Hinchliffe 


Introduction 


Papua New Guinea obtained self-government from Australia at the end of 
1973 and achieved full political independence in September 1975. Perceptions of 
the ‘development process’ at the time were very different from those ruling fif- 
teen years previously when the bulk of colonized countries became independent. 
Earlier emphasis on industrialization, urbanization, comprehensive planning, 
income creation, administrative centralization and human capital formation 
was, by the early 1970s, giving way to a greater consideration of rural develop- 
ment, the informal sector, income distribution, administrative decentralization 
and a general scepticism of the value of comprehensive planning. As a result, 
the questions being asked of educational planners in Papua New Guinea today 
can be expected to differ in many respects from those asked in the then newly 
independent countries in the early 1960s. 

As will be explained more fully later in this chapter,’ the evolution of a new 
administrative and political structure resulting from the introduction of decen- 
tralization in 1978 will have significant implications for the types of informa- 
tion required for educational planning and the directions in which that infor- 
mation is channelled. Education is the major function, in terms of resources, to 
be transferred to provincial governments and administrations. It has been recog- 
nized at the national government level that the setting of national priorities 
and movement toward these require a more detailed and formalized informa- 
tion system. The next step is to persuade provincial governments to co-operate 
in the collection of this information by convincing them that it is useful for their 
own planning purposes. 

This chapter begins with a short description of the economic, financial and 
budgetary context within which Papua New Guinea’s educational system op- 
erates. The development of the system, its present structure and the organization 


1. This chapter draws on the author’s experience as United Nations Development Pro- 
gramme (UNDP) Economic Adviser to Papua New Guinea from 1975 to 1977, 
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of decision-making up until 1978 are then described. 
many of the perceived education: 
ination of the types of informati 
Finally, the effects on these req 
government are discussed. 


In the following section, 
al problems are presented together with exam- 
on required to aid the formulation of answers. 
uirements of introducing a system of provincia 


The socio-economic setting 


The 2.9 million population of Papua New Gu 
and densities vary by province from 0.8 to 5. 
the last census, in 1971, only 11 per cent of the 
the rest was spread over 12,000 villages. Of the nineteen provinces, only the five 
highland ones are connected by road, Understandably, the provision of govern- 
ment services in the context of poor communication and wide dispersal of popu- 
lation is both expensive and often ineffective, In 1971, the adult literacy rate in 
Pidgin, ile only 11 percent of the labour 
- Of the 2,500 persons in the professional 
ateg only 4 per cent were Papua New Guinean. 

Per capita income levels of the local population are around US$350 and 


changes are Strongly influenced b iations i i F 
Y Variations in the e of copper 
coffee, cocoa and copra. D pre rd by 


1 uring the period 1970-73, real GDP increased by 
per cent a year, but since then there has been virtually no overall growth in the 


inea is spread over 480,000 km? 
7 persons per km?. According to 
population lived in urban centres; 


ing marginal increases 
ls, naturally, into the 


a high priority in terms of the allo- 
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The introduction of an annually rolling public expenditure plan in 1978 is un- 
likely to alter these overall priorities. 

Summing up this section, in view of the expected slow growth in govern- 
ment revenues and the low priority given to educational expansion, any prob- 
lems and pressures relating to the educational system cannot expect to be met 
by increased financial resources in the immediate future. 


Development and structure of education 


In 1971, well over a quarter of all public-sector jobs were held by expatriates. By 
1976 this proportion had fallen to 13 per cent and, in spite of an overall in- 
crease in employment of 115 per cent, the expatriate total had substantially 
fallen. This illustrates two points: first, the neglect of post-primary schooling up 
to the early 1960s; and second, the rapid increases since then. 

Table 11.1, based on a variety of Department of Education published 
and unpublished documents, shows the growth of enrolments between 1960 
and 1975. 


TABLE 11.1. Enrolments by educational level, 1960-75 


Enrolments (thousands) Average annual Enrolment 
growth rate (%) ratio (%) 
1960 1965 1970 1975 1960-65 1965-70 1970-75 | 1975 
Primary 89 182 208 238 15.5 2.72 2.72 56.8 
Secondary 3:3 9.4 22.4 38.4 23.3 18.8 11.5 16.3 
Post-secondary 0.2 1.0 1.9 3.6 32.0 13.8 13.0 3.4 
Higher — — 0.9 2.4 — — 21.0 0:9 


Primary schooling is a six-year cycle and entry is officially at the age of 7. 
Since 1965, expansion has not kept pace with the birth rate owing to a minimal 
growth of female enrolments. The 1976-80 education plan called for grade 1 
enrolments to be expanded from 68 per cent of 7-year-olds in 1975 to 92 per 
cent in 1985.! A recent planning exercise has revised this target to 85 per cent. 

Secondary level schooling enrolments consist mainly of 30,000 high school 
and 5,400 rural vocational centre students. The recent annual growth rate of 
high school enrolments has averaged over 11 per cent as a consequence of strong 
social demand. This results from a large measure of existing provincial inequa- 
lity and a tightening of the labour market for primary school leavers. High 
schools consist of two two-year stages and around 60 per cent of entrants comp- 
plete the full cycle. Entry is based on a quota system whereby places available 


1. Department of Education, Education Plan 1976-1980, p. 26, Port Moresby, Govern- 
ment Printer, 1976. 
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within a province are distributed among primary schools on the basis of mer 
enrolments. Selection is by examination and teacher assessment, and aroun 
one-third of primary school leavers enter high schools. The education plan pro- 
posed thirty-four new high schools before 1980 leading to a 30 per cent increase 
in first year enrolments. While recognizing that such increases were not justi- 
fied on manpower grounds, the expansion was proposed on the arguments of 
provincial inequality and maintenance of educational opportunities for primary 
school leavers. Rural vocational centres offer one- or two-year courses, the con- 
tents of which are decided locally. 

Post-secondary schooling includes both primary and secondary teacher 


training colleges, national high schools and technical colleges. Seven of the nine 
primary teacher training colle: 


expected that nearly all entra 
school. A single teachers’ co 
and this is to be substantially 
on expatriate teachers in thes 


planned. Finally, there are nine 
apprenticeship and block-release 
ges is expected to be reapparised in the near 
on plan. À 

ucation sector comprises two universities, one concentrating 


On arts and social science Subjects and the other on technology. Enrolments are 
in the ratio of 2 to | respectively. 


TABLE 11.2. Average budgetary cost per student year, 1976 (in US$) 


Level Cost Level Ses 

University i i 1,256 
National high school : 

Technology 7,336 High ea we eee 

Arts and social science 5,005 i ri 33 

Technical college 1,426 Ha ne ue 

Teachers’ College 1,417 pa 


from relatively high salaries for 
al. 
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by the missions (as providers of over half the primary school places) and the 
necessity of providing them with a voice at government, level. This body has a 
membership representative of government churches, local councils, teachers 
and civic interests and is responsible for the general supervision of the educa- 
tion system including planning the number and location of schools, the 
requirements of teacher education, the distribution of provincial staff quotas 
and the establishment of national rules for the selection of students. At the 
local level, provincial education boards appoint teachers within the province, 
determine the location of new primary schools and approve enrolments within 
the limits prescribed by the National Education Board. The success of these 
provincial bodies, at least in the view of the Department of Education, is demon- 
strated by the following statement made by the Director of Education in 1972: 


One especially noteworthy feature of the year has been the degree to which provincial 
education boards have developed as the focus of education in each province . . .com- 
munity participation is high . . . educational decision-making is responsive to local 
feelings.! 


Six years later, these national and provincial boards are still operating and 
the latter are regarded as having been a useful stepping-stone to provincial 
governement. 


Educational problems and information needs 


Problems of education in all countries are multifarious and solutions depend 
on a number of inputs of which information is only one. Often the resolution 
of educational issues necessitates an increase in political nerve rather than more 
information and a call for the latter can be an important device for govern- 
ments who wish to delay taking decisions and actions. In other cases, however, 
information is genuinely lacking. Papua New Guinea faces a number of educa- 
tional issues and, as in other countries, their solution will depend on both poli- 
tical nerve and increased information. 


PRIMARY SCHOOLING 


Spatial inequality. The major perceived problem of education today is that 
enrolments vary widely between provinces. At the primary school level, grade 1 
enrolments as a proportion of 7-year-olds ranged, in 1975, between 43 and 133 
per cent across provinces. The Department of Education is fully committed to 
increasing enrolments in the relatively backward provinces and the continuing 
inequalities are mainly a reflection of geographical differentials in social demand. 
Provincial inequalities have been decreasing, however, as can be seen from the 


1. B. H. Louisson, Education Old and New, p. 139, University of Papua New Guinea, 
1974, 
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improvement in the Gini coefficient of educational inequality from 0.26 in 1970 
to 0.15 in 1975. 

Sexual inequality. The main cause of variations in enrolments between pro- 
vinces is the variation in female enrolments. For the country as a whole, in 
1975, 69 and 44 per cent of the respective male and female age groups were 
enrolled in primary schools. In many provinces, the male enrolment rate is 
almost 100 per cent while female enrolments have stabilized at around 50 per 
cent. Girls are particularly under-represented in the five highlands provinces 
where enrolment ratios of 7-12-year-olds range from 15 to 28 per cent whereas 
for males the ratios vary between 51 and 78 per cent. The causes of this under- 
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other countries could be useful. 
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construction of a method of selection which does not result in a primary school 
curriculum geared to that minority who do enter secondary school. This is a 
common problem where international experience may help. 

Language of instruction. Papua New Guinea has over 700 separate lan- 
guages and three major ones—Pidgin, English and Motu. The ‘language ques- 
tion’ can only be answered within the country and the experiences of other 
countries grappling with this issue do not provide much help. 


SECONDARY SCHOOLING 


Spatial inequality. As with primary schooling, provincial inequalities in the pro- 
vision of secondary school places is a major problem. In 1976, the proportion 
of children aged between 13 and 17 years in secondary schools varied between 
5 and 23 per cent across provinces. 

Sexual inequality. Less than one-third of secondary school places were filled 
by girls in 1975, and in six provinces the proportion was under one-fifth. While 
the proportion has been slowly rising in the last decade, it is surprising that the 
education plan has only aggregate targets. 

Expatriate staff turnover. Two-thirds of secondary school teachers are expa- 
triate and a majority of these are serving two-year contracts. Annual turnover 
exceeds 20 per cent, resulting in a discontinuity in teaching and a problem of 
forecasting teacher supplies over the medium term. Until the teaching force is 
totally localized, these will remain problems. 

Employment opportunities. Secondary school entrants in 1975 numbered 
over 10,000 and were planned to exceed 13,000 in 1980. Manpower forecasts 
made by the National Planning Office in 1975, and now regarded as over-opti- 
mistic, suggest an annual demand in 1984 of 4,500.1 Since the number of univer- 
sity graduates is also likely to exceed demand, secondary school leavers can 
expect to be restricted from even some of these jobs. The rapid growth of secon- 
dary schooling in the 1960s resulted in an over-expanded structure once locali- 
zation had largely been achieved. High expectations remain, however, and poli- 
tical pressure for secondary expansion is, if anything, growing. It is on this issue 
that Papua New Guinea most needs help from countries which faced this prob- 
lem earlier. Unfortunately few solutions appear to have been found. 


TEACHER TRAINING 


Selection system. One reason for low primary enrolments in the highlands pro- 
vinces is that there are few highlands women who are teachers. This fact has 
been realized and an effort is now being made to increase recruitment from this 
group. 

Expatriate staff turnover. Over 80 per cent of teacher traines are expa- 
triate, which again results in a high rate of attrition. 


1. National Planning Office, Manpower Trends—2, p. 39, 1977. 
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HIGHER EDUCATION 


Financing. The cost of university education in Papua New Guinea is prohibi- 
tive and mainly results from high salary levels, 250 per cent above those in Bri- 
tish universities. Since the government started imposing marginal economies in 
1976, the universities have witnessed extensive internal discussions relating to 
cost-cutting. A reduction in staff/student ratios, which are at present under | : 
10, in the short run and localization in the long run appear to be the only viable 
policies unless the nature of university studies is radically changed. A greater 


flow of information from other post-colonial countries may be useful in this 
context. 


ADULT EDUCATION 
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and monitor their state of attainment will be frustrated. During 1978 it hoped 
to develop a provincial data system in each province.’ This system would have 
three components: a planning directory which provides information on popula- 
tion and basic services distribution within each census division or local govern- 
ment area; a provincial mapping programme which translates the information 
in the directory to maps; and a provincial data library. Information would be 
collected annually. Such a system has already been operating in two provinces 
for two years and is regarded as having been successful in improving decision- 
making both by public servants and politicians, particularly in discussions 
involving the location of new social services. 

Not all the problems associated with education can, however, be reduced 
so easily. In particular, there is the issue of further secondary school expansion. 
Social demand for this level of schooling is increasing in all areas of the country, 
while all manpower forecasts and the actual experience of the employment 
market in the last two years suggest that further expansion is not justified. While 
a policy of stabilizing enrolment ratios in the advanced provinces may be suc- 
cessful, the demands for expansion in the backward provinces will be very diffi- 
cult to resist. A consequence of provincial government is likely to be an increase 
in the desire to employ only natives of the province and while this could ease the 
‘school leaver problem’ in the backward provinces which rely at present on 
people from outside, the effect on the educationally advanced provinces could 
be severe. This in itself may lead to a reduced demand for secondary schooling 
but only if opportunities for self-employment are generated. If they are not, 
then the result may be an increase in demands for tertiary level education. To 
the extent that a system of provincial government will bring the public and the 
policy-makers nearer, information relating to this and other issues should be 
more easily communicated. 


Conclusion 


Most of the educational problems which exist in Papua New Guinea can be 
roughly grouped according to the type of effort needed for their solution. In the 
first category are issues such as school location, language policy, expatriate 
staff turnover and demand and supply disequilibria in the labour markets. These 
can be solved only through the generation of information specific to Papua New 
Guinea. Second-category issues include sexual inequalities in enrolments, the 
provision of social services in areas with low population densities, unplanned 
school building activity by local communities, methods of selection, the finan- 
cing of higher education and the development and co-ordination of agencies 
supplying adult education. All these, and others, are common to a large number 
of countries and it would be useful for Papua New Guinea’s planners to have 
access to research findings and experience gained from attention given to these 


1. National Planning Office, The National Public Expenditure Plan, 1978 to 1981, Port 
Moresby, Government Printer, 1978. 
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issues in other countries, while simultaneously confronting them in their own 
country. In the third category are major issues such as provincial inequalities in 
the provision of schooling and the future aggregate level of enrolment expan- 
sion, particularly at post-primary level. Data on inequalities exist and man- 
power forecasts that are as accurate as they are likely to be for some time have 
already been made. This is the category of issues whose resolve is now awaiting 
political decision. 

Progress in the first category of issues will probably increase with the devel- 
opment of provincial government and the consequent demand for more detailed 
data collection. Issues in the second category will be aided to the extent that 
useful findings and experience are generated in other countries, the efficiency 
with which these are communicated and the degree to which they are responded 
to within Papua New Guinea. Interest in the experience of other countries is at 
Present very small due to a mixture of little knowledge and a feeling, among 
many of the élite, that Papua New Guinea is capable of developing a unique 
“Melanesian way’ to problem-solving. Up to now, this approach has led toa 
series of compromises in many policy areas and continuation along these lines 


will not result in decisive decisions being made to those third-category issues 
which mainly Tequire political resolve, 
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The decision-making process in the Thai education system is difficult to explain. 
Indeed, it is doubtful if there is one unified decision-making process or struc- 
ture, since responsibility for each different level of education is invested in a 
different ministry. The information system which should be part and parcel of 
the decision-making process is extremely complicated. Attempts, however, will 
be made to describe the system and process of information flows within the 
Ministry of Education and to focus on two case-studies of educational develop- 
ment which involve the whole educational system. First, however, an overall 
description of the Thai educational administrative system will be made. 


The Thai educational administrative system 


The Thai educational administrative system is possibly one of the most com- 
plex in existence. Responsibility for the administration of education is divided 
amongst four government ministries, namely the office of the Prime Minister, 
the State University Bureau, the Ministry of Interior and the Ministry of Edu- 
cation. The last is responsible for secondary education, and the pedagogic 
aspects of the whole system except at the higher level. The Ministry of Interior 
is responsible for administrative aspects of elementary education. The State 
University Bureau is a co-ordinating body for all universities. The National 
Education Commission, under the office of the Prime Minister, is responsible 
for designing the national education scheme and the educational development 
plan. Thus, no single ministry is responsible for the entire system, The Minis- 
try of Education is sometimes scathingly called the Ministry of Secondary Edu- 
cation. Thus, any change, let alone a reform of the education system, is always a 
difficult task, requiring a compromise of ideas, principles and interests of the 
four decision-making systems concerned. 

For analytical purposes, information flow may be classified as internal and 
external. Internal information originates; in the system external information 
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originates outside. Each of these may again be subdivided in terms of carrie, 
whether professionals, experts, or laymen, and of agencies sending messages: 
associations, the press, Members of Parliament, etc. 

The internal information flow may be viewed as upward or downward. 
At the school, district and provincial level, the downward flow of information is 
the most crucial for the decision-making process. Schools, by and large, ae 
attentive to rules and regulations from the centre. Even in matters concerning 


pedagogic standards, schoolteachers are very uncomfortable if not centrally 
directed. 


Channels for the downwar 
the education officers, from the 
school, or, sometimes, directed 
changwad officers, much to thei 


d flow of information are either directed through 
changwad level to the district level and on to the 


through to the school principals, bypassing the 
r annoyance. 


institutions Such as legislative bodies, ideological or interest groups, the Family 
Planning Association, the Pro 
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made from all quarters through the press. The ministry shifted its stand some- 
what, but essentially stuck to its original framework. 


Information and the preparation 
of the fourth Education Development Plan 


A case-study of the interaction between the information system and the deci- 
sion-making process responsible for the preparation of the fourth Education 
Development Plan may help us to clarify many problems and issues involved 
in the study of information systems. The fourth Education Development Plan 
(1977-81) was developed and worked out during the latter part of the third 
Education Development Plan (1972-76) by the National Education Commis- 
sion (NEC). Within the Ministry of Education, the Education Planning Divi- 
sion in the Under-Secretary’s Office is responsible for co-ordinating the plans of 
all parts of the ministry. The Education Planning Division, however, does not 
operate on its own. Most of the plans and projects originate in the departments, 
each of which has its own education planning division or equivalent, working 
out its own plans and projects. Hence, the Education Planning Division in the 
Under-Secretary’s Office is at its best the co-ordinating agency within the minis- 
try, or at its worst, a mere collector of departmental plans and projects. Outside 
the Ministry of Education, the State University Bureau and the Ministry of 
Interior (Department of Local Administration) also prepare their own plans. 


THE INFORMATION SYSTEM AND PROCESS 


Since quantitative educational planning is a scientific process, the information 
required is largely pre-determined by the theoretical framework or approach 
adapted. In the Thai context, no single approach has been adopted. Normally, 
planners are pragmatic and work under constraints. In planning for the third 


Education Development Plan, the enrolment figures at the primary level were 


set under the constraint of the population growth rate and pupils’ promotion 
ed by a mixture of con- 


rates. Planning for the secondary level was determin 

siderations concerning financial limits, middle-manpower requirements and pro- 
gression rates. Planning for higher levels attempted to follow closely the guide- 
lines of manpower requirements. Above all, the plan as a whole was under the 


constraint of the economy’s expanding growth rate and the government’s deci- 
sion on the ratio of education expenditure to total government budget and 
GDP. 

In terms of qualitative planning, information is needed about the quality of 
class-room learning. Results of new experiments on learning efficiency would be 
indispensable for the design of new curriculum and classroom logistics. Infor- 
mation concerning regional disparities is also needed if equal opportunity and 
justice are to be the goals of educational development. In the preparation of the 
fourth Education Development Plan, input from proposed changes in curricu- 
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influential 
lum at the primary and the secondary levels was one of the ee 
factors determining the enrolment targets and qualitative design o Pp 


WAS THE NECESSARY INFORMATION à 
AVAILABLE FOR THE PREPARATION OF THE PLAN? 
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Development Board and the Institute of Population Studies oe = bg eur 
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Economic and Social Development Board published a report entitled Na 
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Manpower requirements 


Although NEC commissioned a body of experts to work out projected figures 
on manpower requirements, the results were not too satisfactory. According to 
the director of NEC’s planning division, rough estimates had been made con- 
cerning the manpower requirements at the high technical and professional 
levels, and these were used as general guideline. At other levels, particularly the 
semi-skilled level, research work still met with difficulty. More difficult still is 
the problem of estimating specific requirements for specific types of vocations. 
No statistics were available about these categories. 


The rate of return to education 


Mark Blaug originated a research project on this subject in 1970, and his recom- 
mendations were taken into consideration in planning the third Education 
Development Plan; yet there has been no follow-up project. Since his survey 
covered the Bangkok metropolitan area, more surveys at the provincial levels 
are needed. However, for the fourth Education Development Plan, the rate-of- 
return approach was not adopted. 


Social demand and political trends 


In the actual operation of the plan, decisions for school enrolments are often 
made under pressure of social demand and politics; in the past, there has not 
been an explicit adoption of the social demand and political model approach in 
the planning process. In evaluating the achievements of the third plan, enrol- 
ment figures for various levels overshot estimated targets. For instance, at the 
kindergarten level, the enrolment figure exceeded the estimated targets by 
15.6 per cent; at the secondary level, by 20.7 per cent in the last two years of the 
plan. Actual expenditure exceeded the estimated expenditures by about 
10,000 million baht. m 

Such phenomena indicated that data on social demand and political trends 
were not sufficiently taken into consideration in the planning process. However 
in the fourth plan, according to the Director of NEC’s Planning Division, 
account had been taken of social demand, particularly at the secondary level. 
But it is not clear how the exact figures on social demand were worked out. 
Regarding political trends no informations is yet available. 


Feedback information at the micro level 


Another type of data needed is micro-level evaluative research data. Before a 
financial allocation for an individual project is made, planners need feedback 
information on the performance of individual projects. For instance, in non- 
formal education, when the enrolment for the Mobile-Trade Training Unit 
project fell short of the target by 46 per cent, the reason given for this was the 
shortage of teachers in technical subjects, e.g. electronics. Yet what we need to 
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know is how the administrative process has been worked out, and te, Rita 
tors in technical subjects are not available for the task. Reasons may lie som 


where elsewhere than in the shortage. In short, a kind of systematic evaluation 
is needed for future planning. 


Other vital statistics 


As long ago as 1972, a Planning Adviser to the Ministry of Education pointed 
out the almost complete lack of data in the following fields: institutional unit 
costs; sources of finance; availability of physical facilities; utilization of phy- 
sical facilities; age and standard of existing facilities; wastage through student 
drop-out and repetition; field of specialization of teachers: and proportion of 
newly qualified teachers becoming teachers. : 
A research project on the cost and utilization of educational resources 1S 


being conducted by a research unit of the Educational Planning Division of m 
Ministry of Education; another research project by NEC into the utilization O 
physical facilities is nearin 


g completion. A further project on the sources of 
finance of educational authorities is being conducted by the planning division. 
On the other hand, no research work is being done into the fields of specializa- 
tion of teachers. Instead, the Department of General Education authorized a 
research project on whether teachers are being utilized according to their field 
of specialization or not. These projects should have been carried out long before 


the completion of the fourth plan. Since they lag behind, it is hoped that they 
may prove useful for the 


annual operation of the plan and for the preparaton 
of operational plans. 


EXTERNAL INFORMATION 


Demographic statistics, figures of manpower requirements and GDP growth 
rates may be regarded as external information (external to the education system). 
Public opinion on educational issues constitutes another important source. The 
NEC allocated the task of 


l screening public opinion on education issues to 4 
ition 
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Information through training Programmes, suchas those under the auspices 
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of the International Institute for Educational Planning (IIEP), the Regional 
Centre for Educational Innovation and Technology (INNOTECH), the 
International Development Association (IDA) and the International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development (IBRD)—both part of the World 
Bank— the Asian Development Institute (ADI) and the Asian Institute of 
Administration and Educational Planning (ATAEP). 

Information through foreign experts and consultants. 

Information through regional and international conferences and seminars. 


ws 


INTERACTION BETWEEN THE INFORMATION PROCESS 
AND DEPARTMENTAL INTERESTS 


Although planning is a rational process, requiring information for arriving at 
decisions, the decision-making process itself cannot be purely rational. With 
external constraints on total financial expenditures, there simply could not be 
enough for everybody concerned. Hence, conflicts of departmental interests 
are inevitable. In this conflict situation, each party endeavours to marshal 
information to back up its request. For example, the working group of the 
Planning Committee originally allocated about 300 million baht to the Depart- 
ment of Educational Techniques. This fell short of the departmental estimate 
by 1,200 million baht. Thus, negotiation between the department and NEC 
started in late June 1976. NEC came to appreciate the true needs of the 
department through exchange of information, but nevertheless could not con- 
Cede to the request as the total allocation for education had already reached the 
upper limit of the ceiling set up by the Cabinet. However, the compromise was 
brought about by a proposed loan by the World Bank. This instance illustrates 
the role information played in backing up departmental position. 


Information and the curriculum reform 


The Department of Educational Techniques is invested with authority for curri- 
culum development. By the royal decrees of 1972 and 1976, the Division of 
Curriculum Development, which became the National Curriculum Develop- 
ment Centre, is responsible for designing curricula for schools of all types and 
levels below the tertiary level; the Division of Text Books (which has now 
become the Text Book Development Centre) is responsible for producing read- 
ing materials. The present curriculum has been in use since 1960. By 1970 it was 
realized that a major change was needed. By 1976, a new upper secondary curri- 
culum was launched. By 1978 the new elementary and secondary curricula 
were being implemented, grade by grade; the full cycle will be introduced 
by 1983. The new curricula involve drastic changes in many important aspects. 
Some examples are given below. 

First, ie ee of the school system will be changed, from a 4-3-3-2 
System to a 6-3-3 system (six years primary, three years lower secondary and 


three years upper secondary). 
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THE DECISION-MAKING STRUCTURES 
AND PROCESS FOR CURRICULUM CHANGE 


Although the Department of Educational Techniques is responsible for curri- 
culum development, it was earlier realized that no drastic change in curriculum 
matters could be made without the involvement and participation of other 
departments and agencies concerned. Interdepartmental committees at different 
levels were thus established. These committees were not conceived a priori, but 
evolved according to circumstances. They could be summarized as follows. 

At the ministerial level the Committee for the Improvement of Curriculum 
(CIC) was set up by the Ministry of Education in 1970. It was composed of 
nine departmental heads, three supervisory unit chiefs from operational depart- 
ments and the Secretary-General of the National Education Commission. The 
committee is invested with authority for deciding on policies, principles and 
structures of curriculum at both the elementary and secondary levels. 

At the departmental level, two sets of committees were set up for material 
development (teachers’ manuals, curriculum plans, textbooks; supplementary 
readings, etc.): one set for the elementary level, another for the secondary level. 
The personnel were seconded from different departments, but were mostly com- 
posed of supervisors, teachers and lecturers from university faculties. They 
served under the guidance of a Steering Committee, chaired by the Director- 
General of the Department of Educational Techniques. 

At the inter-ministerial level, the Committee on Curriculum Contents and 
Process was set up in 1976 to serve as a connecting link between the Depart- 
ment of Educational Techniques (Ministery of Education), and the Education 
Reform Committee (under NEC). It was chaired by the Director-General of 
the Department of Educational Techniques, but the secretariat was a joint oper- 
ation between the National Curriculum Development Centre and NEC. 

At the regional level, each educational region set up its own curriculum 
development committee. There are twelve regional curriculum development 
committees for twelve educational regions. They are co-ordinated by the Com- 
mittee for Co-ordinating Regional Curriculum Development, headed by the 
Director-General of the Department of Educational Techniques. 

It must be emphasized that the committees and subcommittees listed were 
not established at the same time, but at different stages in the curriculum devel- 
opment process, All in all, about 500 personnel have been involved (excluding 


those at the regional level). 


Effectiveness of the authority vested in the committees for curriculum change 


At the ministerial level, the Committee for the Improvement of Curriculum 
(CIC) is vested with authority for the final approval of the curriculum at the 
secondary and elementary levels. However, since, the permanent Under-Secre- 
tary of State for Education, or the minister, is required to put his signature to a 
ministeral decree, regulation, or directive, the formal approval of curriculum 
policies still belongs to the head of the ministry. In practice, since the permanent 
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Under-Secretary of State for Education is the Chairman of CIC, the final appro- 
val of CIC might be regarded as decisive. 

At the departmental level, which is concerned more with the detailed opera- 
tion of curriculum development, the Department of Educational Techniques 
theoretically has the final say. However, since the implementation of the new 
curriculum involves the departments which control schools, i.e. the Department 
of General Education and, the Department of Local Administration (MOI), 
their opinions carry weight on the issue of implementation timing. Moreover, 
NEC, which is responsible for co-ordinating the planning for education reform, 
is also concerned with the timing for curriculum implementation. Since each 
agency concerned had its own view about the timing as well as about the meth- 
ods, several meetings had to be called for negotiations. Finally, with the spirit 
of give and take, a decision was arrived at in 1976 that the implementation of 
curriculum change would begin in the 1978 academic year, 


at prima rade I 
and secondary grade I. ee 


THE ROLE OF INFORMATION IN CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT 


Channels of information 


The Ministry of Education has created channels of 


change and development through: (a) specific research work: (b) conferences, 
seminars and workshops; (c) committees and working grou s; (d) linkage 
between the Department of Educational Techniques and the à fons eer 
follow-up and evaluation; and (e) foreign information sou E i a g 
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A Seminar on Education for the Masses at Songkla (4-7 August, 1974). 

A Conference on Regional Curriculum Development at Bangkok (1975). 

A Conference on Regional Curriculum Development at Bangsaen (1976). 

The bottom-up information flow occurred through such channels as the confer- 
ence on regional curriculum development; whereas the horizontal information 
flow between the Ministry of Education and the National Education Commis- 
sion and the Reform Committee group took place at the Seminar on Curricu- 
lum Contents and Process. 

Committees and working groups established by the ministry are another 
channel for information flow among professionals on curriculum matters. As 
indicated earlier, about forty committees and working groups have been in oper- 
ation, involving about 500 people including supervisors, schoolteachers, uni- 
versity faculty instructors, professionals from the private sector and officials 
from the Department of Educational Techniques. 

Information flows between the Department of Educational Techniques and 
schools were also created through follow-up and official visits. In 1975, the 
Director-General of the department made a tour of the regions during which a 
general exchange of opinion took place between departmental officials, the 
regional and changwad education officers and school staff. ; 

Foreign information sources and contact with foreign countries have also 
brought about some benefits to the planning of curriculum development. With 
the benefits of the IDA (World Bank Loan) project, short-term fellowships 
enabled a number of key personnel from the Curriculum Development Centre 
(CDC) to make study tours of the Educational Development Center in the Uni- 
ted States, the Curriculum Development Centre in Israel, the Open University 
and open school system in the United Kingdom, the Korean Educational Devel- 
opment Institute (KEDI) in the Republic of Korea, the Curriculum Centres in 
Sri Lanka, Malaysia and the Philippines, and the National Institute of Educa- 
tional Research (NIER) in Japan. Information gathered from these sources 
enhanced the perception, understanding and insight of CDC decision-makers. 
Texts and sample curriculum materials from these external sources have been 
used for informal in-service training of CDC staff and others joining the 


curriculum development teams. 


Structuring of information 


Structuring information for curriculum development took place at four stages: 

1. Information concerning education inputs, products and learning processes 
was first structured through research work. 

2. Research findings as well as recommendations were generally discussed at 
seminars, conferences and workshops, and structured in terms of directives 
for change. : 

3. Research findings and recommendations from seminars or conferences were 
selected by the committees and groups for drafting the structure and con- 
tent of the new curriculum and the new materials accompanying them. 
There are in fact two sub-stages of the committee work: the first concerned 
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with drafting a general framework for the curriculum, the second with cur- 
riculum materials development. ; ; 
4. After the first trial of the new elementary curriculum, formative evaluation 


was conducted and its findings went into the final production of the proto- 
type materials. 


The impact of information on curriculum change and development 


There is no denying that information has an impact on curriculum change and 
development. The question is how much and in what manner. It may not be 
impossible to construct a fine instrument for measuring the impact of informa- 
tion on specific issues. However, since curriculum development embraces so 


many issues, it will not be possible to consider them all. A few salient issues will 
be considered below, 


The present structure of the 
years’ lower elementary, 
dary and two years’ u 


taking the same twelve years toc 


according to the Karachi Plan) remained 
out. The new six-year elementary system, 
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than the present 4-3 system. Third, according to a report on financial analysis, 
the financial burden for implementing the seven-year elementary system is too 
much to bear. By reducing the length of compulsory schooling, there is a better 
chance of implementing the universal six years of elementary education by 1983. 
Breaking up the schooling system into 6-6 is thought to be more in accord with 
stages of child development than 7-5, assuming children enter school when 
6 years old. An experiment at Chulalongkorn Demonstration School, in which 
seventh grade children (13 years old) were transferred from the elementary 
school compound to the secondary school compound proved quite satisfactory. 
These reasonings were shared by committee members. Thus, by 1975, the six- 
year elementary had been approved. In evaluating the impact of information on 
this issue, it can be said that research findings from the report on lower elemen- 
tary education, the report from a study on time wastage during the academic 
year 1963 of schools in Thailand (by Maitri Thumchai et al.), the report on the 
effectiveness of the State provision for compulsory education (1972), Nicholas 
Bennett’s papers and a report on the problems of financing the Thai educa- 
tional system, Unesco’s report on the first level of education in the Asian re- 
gion, theories of child development, experiments from the Chulalongkorn Dem- 
onstration School, and reports of the Subcommittee for Elementary Curricu- 
lum Analysis, all had an impact on the new proposed change of the schooling 
system. 

At the elementary level, grouping subject-matter into four integrated areas, 
i.e. skill subjects, life experience, character training and work experience, was 
influenced by a number of factors. 

First, the Subcommittee for Elementary Curriculum Analysis found that 
the contents of the existing curriculum (1960) did not place enough emphasis on 
the affective domain. Therefore, it decided to separate this area for emphasis, 
and called it ‘character training’, or more fully ‘learning activities to promote 
character and personalities’. The emphasis would be on activities rather than 
on the acquisition of knowledge concerning moral values. In short, the decision- 
making on this issue was influenced by the findings of the Subcommittee for 
Elementary Curriculum Analysis, which were based on research findings from 
the Department of General Education. 

Second, the grouping of social studies and natural science into the integra- 
ted area of life experience, with emphasis on problem-solving and the interest- 
focus approach or the so-called integration approach, was finally adopted as a 
result of deliberation at the Wang Ta-Krai seminar in 1974. The influences lead- 
ing to such a decision might be traced to general research findings showing that 
children in the past learnt science and social studies through rote memorization 
and did poorly in the examinations. The integration approach was adopted 
with the view to encouraging children to learn from interests relating to their 
environment. 

Third, work experience is a new area gaining interest. Neither the Sub- 
committee for Elementary Analysis nor previous research findings gave direct 
consideration to work experience. However, by 1973 ideas were abroad that 
learning through practical experience could be as effective or even more so than 
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through conventional academic methods. In the report Learning to Be, which 
was much talked about in 1973, practical experience was highly lauded. At the 
seminar at Wang Kaew in May 1973 on the New Face of the Elementary Edu- 
cation, one of the keynote speakers agreed that education for the rural youth 
should give considerable emphasis to work experience, and less to academic sub- 
jects. The participants agreed that curricula should be made flexible and more 
responsive to local needs. In the period after the great student uprising of 
14 October 1973, the students’ movement called for a new curriculum, as res- 
ponsive to local needs as possible. Thus in April 1974 when the seminar on the 
elementary curriculum was held at Wang Ta-Krai, the participants agreed to 
single out work experience as a separate area once they had been reassured by 
the chairman that such a subject at the elementary level had been introduced 
into the curriculum of some East European countries. ; 
At the elementary level, the new curriculum is characterized by learning 
objectives and learning concepts. The detailed specification of learning objec- 
tives and concepts is largely influenced by a new approach in curriculum devel- 
opment which emphasizes goal-referenced curricula. Research findings from 
the actual practice of the existing curriculum also mentioned that the objectives 
of the existing curriculum were too general and vague, without a breakdown by 
grade. Teachers could not find any guideline for classroom practice. To improve 
upon this situation, and in keeping with the new learning theories (that learning 


is a change of behaviour), behavioural objectives were introduced as a guideline 
for the curriculum. 


The new elementary curriculum stresses teaching the Thai language and 
excludes English from the compulsory curriculum. The Thai language, the 
mother tongue, is given priority during earlier years. An interview with the 
key decision-makers at the subcommittee level indicated that the spelling 
method was an essential technique for teaching the Thai language, while at the 
the same time experimental Tesearch showed that the word/sentence method 


(Gestalt approach) helped to speed up reading capability. A balance between 
these methods has been adopted. 


d be useful for the majority of 
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As far as the changing concept of examinations is concerned, at the upper 
secondary level, the change is drastic, for whereas, before, a final examination 
was administered by the ministry to all students at the terminal grades of the 
upper secondary level, the new regulation of 1975 gives the responsibility for 
examinations to schools themselves. 

At the elementary level, as contemplated at present, a semi-automatic pro- 
motion will be instituted, with a final examination for the terminal grade VI, 
still controlled by the ministry. By “semi-automatic promotion’ is meant auto- 
matic promotion between grades I and II and between grades III and IV, with 
examinations or tests set by schools themselves at grades II and IV. In addition, 
the new curriculum encourages teachers to apply tests as instruments for diag- 
Nostic and formative evaluation throughout the school year. The principle 
behind such changes is to give more emphasis to testing as part and parcel of the 
teaching/learning process, and to reduce its importance as a screening device. 

Influences for more drastic changes at the upper secondary level, and more 
gradual change at the elementary level, emanate from different sources. 

When the new upper secondary curriculum was launched at the beginning 
of 1975, the climate of opinion (professional and political) was ina state of flux. 
An equivalent of a de-schooling movement à /a Ivan Illich could be seen in 
embryonic form. Both the Education Reform group and the students’ move- 
Ment were vehement in their attack on the educational system as a diploma-mill 
system, in which certificates were worshipped, and viewed the examination sys- 
tem as an instrument for class-stratification. Among the important publications 
of the students’ movement is Education for the Mass, which includes Nyerere’s 
speech on ‘Education for Self-Reliance’, and articles by Seksal Prasertkul and 
Nicholas Bennett. The professionals and the policy-makers in the ministry, 
however, did not have to come into contact with such a publication directly to 
realize the faults of the system as pointed out by Nyerere or Illich. 

The delegation of examination authority to the school was made on two 
grounds. First, the new curriculum involved a credit system in which students 
Could take up electives according to their choices, and hence a standard exam- 
ination by the ministry would be inappropriate. Second, it was felt that exam- 
inations should be treated as part and parcel of the teaching/learning process, 
and accordingly schoolteachers should use the tests as an instrument for diag- 
nostic and formative evaluation and be responsible for all examinations. 

At the elementary level, the evaluative system as currently conceived has 
been influenced by various sources. A report of the Seminar on Problems of 
Repeaters in Elementary Schools (1966) and an experiment in automatic pro- 
Motion carried out by the Department of General Education suggested that 
Semi-automatic promotion was possible. This system would go hand in hand 
With the curriculum design which provides for formative tests of behavioural 
or learning objectives throughout the year. The ministry now insists on its own 
final examination at the terminal grade VI, partly from the professional concern 
that schoolteachers may not be ready to enjoy full freedom in their instructional 
responsibilities, and partly from a certain apprehension that parents might 
Misconstrue the policy of the ministry as one of neglecting ‘national standards’. 
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If the new elementary curriculum been ees oe in the heyday of 
i litics, the ministry might have reacted differ ntly. 
liber Sc the upper secondary curriculum of 1975 which was Sted ia 
before publication of the report of the Committee for pep bed e waa’ 
work for Educational Reform, the working out of the lower sus ue oud 
culum was guided considerably by the recommendations of the re R 
The principles of the new lower secondary curriculum stressing th ER i 
development of the individual according to his own aptitudes and inter i te 
the adaptation of curriculum content to suit local needs are in line wit! et 
recommendations of the reform report. On the other hand, the organizatio : 
the curriculum structure does not follow exactly the scheme envisaged by the sh 
ports. According to the reform report, there should be three groups of moe 
1. Compulsory subjects, including languages, social studies, science, ma 
matics, ethics, art, music, physical education, etc. eub 
2. Optional subjects, which are divided into three groups: (a) academic an 
jects; (b) practical subjects; (c) subjects complementary to group (a) or (b). 
Free electives including subjects which are functional and complementary 
to both compulsory and optional subjects. : 
However, the curriculum contents and structure of the new lower secondary 
syllabus specify only two types of subjects: : 
1. Compulsory subjects, which include the Thai language, science, mathema- 


tics, social studies, physical education and health, arts, so-called extra 
curricular activities, and work experience. 


Free electives including a foreign language, physical education, arts, voca- 
tional subjects for grades 7 and 8, a second 


foreign language, and mathe- 

matics for grade 9, 
The proportion of time allocated to 
ratio to free electives is just under 5 to 1 
l'in grade 9, Thus, in fact, students can 


a 


compulsory subjects expressed as à 
for grades 7 and 8, and just under 2 to 

not really choose much during the first 
two grades. On the other hand, the new curriculum leans heavily on the com 
pulsory principle, interpreted liberally to include practical subjects such as 
arts and work experiences; household care and chores, needlework, home aus 
nomics, agriculture and household mechanics are offered as optional subject- 
areas within the compulsory core. 


In short, the lower Secondary curriculum follow d 
the report of the reform committee in so far as general principles are concerned, 
wn structure and considera 


i bly limits the principle of freedom 
of choice envisaged by the reform group. 
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Introduction 


When France granted internal autonomy to the Upper Volta in 1957, a national 
of the country took over education for the first time. Between 1957 and 1977, 
a succession of twelve ministers followed one another at the head of the Depart- 
ment of Education, an average of one every twenty months. This in itself 
prompts some concern about the continuity and coherence of the decisions 
taken in the sphere of education and its development over the last twenty years. 
It should be noted that decisions may be taken at the supreme level, that is 
to say by the President of the Republic in his role of defining and directing 
national policy, at the ministerial level, at or local-authority level. Educational 
development is governed by these three decision-making levels. First-level deci- 
sions relating to the educational system as a whole in its quantitative and quali- 
tative aspects are rare. Decisions at the second level are numerous but their 
Scope is limited to internal rearrangements of the educational system and curri- 
cular changes. Financial decisions, which give reality to the power of decision, 
are not in the hands of the Minister of Education, as his budget consists of three 
major items whose scope for innovation is nil. These items are staff expenditure 
(set out by name in the government budget), expenditure on scholarships and 
student maintenance grants, and the appropriations for equipment, which are 
exactly the same from one year to the next with a 1 per cent increase—totally 
Out of proportion with the present rate of inflation. Re č 
In the final count, the decisions that have had the most positive or negative 


influence on the development of education are those of the local authorities. 
Theirs is the responsibility for building and maintaining primary schools. 

To get a clearer idea of the decision-making process and to measure to what 
extent information essential to decision-makers is available and effectively used, 
we will concentrate on a fundamental continuing problem affecting education 
In the Upper Volta, namely that of an educational system matching the coun- 
try’s development requirements and at the some time compatible with its limited 
resources, We shall deal with three major stages: the decision to institute rural 
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education, the decision to convert this into the training of young farmers and 
lastly the decision to embark on educational reform. 


The institution of rural education 
Seventeen years ago, it was decided that: 


there shall be instituted for the implementation of the rural schooling plan for expand- 
ing education in the Upper Volta a rural education service under the authority of the 
Minister for National Education assisted, at the level of curricula and execution, by 


a co-ordinating committee consisting of the Ministers of National Economic Affairs, 
Public Health and Population." 


The aim of this was to draw in all young people of 12 to 15 who had not been 
to school and to give them elementary instruction and rural and civic training. 


Instruction covered a period of three years and was given in rural education 
centres (CER) set up in rural areas. 


THE INFORMATION SYSTEM 


Until 1960, no detailed information was available on education. Reference had 
to be made to files that were accessible only with difficulty at scattered points in 
France, Senegal, Mali, the Ivory Coast and the Niger; this resulted from many 
changes in structure, the most important of which was the dismemberment of 
the country for the benefit of its three immediate neighbours between 1932 and 
1947. For the more recent period, the inspection reports and the central admi- 
nistration’s reports were the only source of information.2 
i In spite of these conditions, it was possible to compile general data for a 
period going back to 1954, but detailed studies on flows, performance and cost 
were possible only for the very last years prior to independence, and it was the 
period from 1957 to 1959 that, in fact, served as a basis for the first studies of 
this kind, carried out by Christol and Médard.3 
The conclusions may be summed u 


Was Very low, 6 per cent, and performance was bad—50 per cent of the pupils 


s regards examination successes, slightly 


000 CFA francs, equivalent to the annual 
costing more than the country could afford; in 


nt of the government’s b its effective- 
: udget and its eflec 
ness was questionable. Hence the Consequent use of a cost-effectiveness model 


1. Decree no. 237/PRES/EN of 
4 bad compilation of school statistics relates to the 1963/64 academic year. 
; hristol and Médard. Rapport sur les Problèmes Posés par la Scolarisation dans la 
République de Haute-Volta, SEDES, 1959, = s 


14 June 1961, 
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which indicated the following measures: reduce the length of the elementary 
cycle of education by half, allow no repetition of grades, and reduce teaching 
costs by half by recruiting at a lower level. As to the relevance of the system, 
an introduction to the basics of modern agriculture was proposed with the 
object of improving productivity, together with civic training to gradually 
bring about a change in attitudes. These were the proposals for a new educa- 
tional system to be introduced on the basis of a ten-year plan and aimed at 
140,000 young people between 13 and 15, including 20 per cent girls, who 
would revolutionarize the rural areas and increase agricultural income. 


THE DECISION-MAKING PROCESS 


The mission undertaken by Christol from the Société d’Etude et de Développe- 
ment Economique et Social (SEDES) and Médard from the Institut Pédago- 
gique National (IPN) resulted from a request for technical assistance made by 
the Upper Volta to France. Was the mission suggested to the Upper Volta or 
was it effected at the Upper Volta’s spontaneous request ? Experience indicates 
that most missions are suggested and all the more easily accepted when the car- 
rot of foreign funding is dangled. What is more, in 1959 the whole of the Upper 
Volta administration at the senior level was in the hands of French officials from 
the colonial era. Could this be the explanation for the success of the Christol- 
Médard report? 

The report went through the usual channels—consideration by commit- 
tees and delivery of opinions—and was taken over by the administration. It was 
presented to the National Assembly in the form of a ‘rural schooling plan for 
expanding education in the Upper Volta’ and adopted by the Assembly’s social 
committee (Report No. 20/59/AC, 19 November 1959). What happened during 
the twenty months from the date of adoption to that of the government’s 
decision to bring in rural education? Probably the developments in the life of 
the nation that were to lead to independence in 1960 took precedence over all 
other activities. Or was it simply that political authority with the necessary 
strength to take a major decision was lacking? x 

When analysed, the decision to institute rural education was based on the 
logic of techniques and figures. One might have expected, in view of the scale 
of the programme, preliminary measures in the way of sociological surveys, 
information campaigns and steps to encourage participation so as to bring about 
democratic acceptance of the decision by the populations concerned. Instead, 
the decision smacks of that paternalistic benevolence that is satisfied with itself 
for having proposed something for those left out of the conventional educa- 
tional system. This is evident from the fact that rural education was devised asa 
form of transitional schooling ancillary to primary education with which there 
was no kind of competition. This attitude does not line up with the basic finding 
in the Christol-Médard report to the effect that the educational system has 
proved itself and that those responsible have done everything in their power to 
develop a high-quality educational system as rapidly as possible and have suc- 
ceeded in the framework of an assimilationist tendency which imposed itself on 
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À : ae y t 
them for purposes of building up as highly-qualified an élite as ara en 
one cannot see, when one child out of fifteen has a place in the primary sc > 
how the other fourteen are going to be able to get there as well. 


ROLE OF THE SPECIALISTS 


In 1959, no Upper Volta national had a position of responsibility in the hs 
administration. This suggests that the role of the technicians was essenti n 
that of the French technicians, beginning with the suggestion of the ru ‘s 
education idea, its development in the form of an educational el 
and its implementation. For example, the original team that launched panei 
education project had a staff of eight, of whom only two were Upper Vo 
tionals. 
$ Thus the fact that the decision taken by the policy-makers was eee a 
information produced solely by foreign experts and was to be implemente! us 
foreign officials was clear from its nature. It was intentionally partial rat a 
than general, as the analysis of the system suggested was necessary. There wa 
no total conviction as regards the soundness of the decision. 


The conversion of rural education 
into young farmer training 


The launching of the youn 
controversy on rural educ: 
each of which found allies 


As in the 
g farmer training scheme came as a truce in 


8 S; 
ation which split the Upper Volta into two camp 
elsewhere, 


THE DOMINANT ROLE OF OUTSIDE INFLUENCE 


At the Congress of the 
(SNEAHV) in 1967, t 
tion next to the minis 


pared to send your son to a rural education centre?’ This question sums UP 
very well all the crit 


; or 
al education—second-rate one 
» a principle of ‘separate development’ prevaile 


1. This high-level position was Africanized in 1965 and given to Joseph Ki-Zerbo. 
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INFORMATION ON RURAL EDUCATION 


After ten years, all the basic quantitative and qualitative information on rural 
education was available, compiled by the national services and supplemented 
by numerous reports of assessment missions. Here it will suffice to sum up the 
main conclusions drawn from the mass of information available. The scheme’s 
quantitative objectives were only 19 per cent reached.? It was rare for rural 
education centres to have the required total of forty pupils; a drain of about 
60 per cent took place between the beginning and end of the school year. In 
1971, there were 800 rural education centres with a maximum capacity of 
30,000 pupils. The accent, in the rural education scheme, was placed on produc- 
tion which was expected to finance operating costs. In fact, output from agri- 
culture, craft trades and breeding was insignificant. It was found, for example, 
that for plantations, the rate was lower than one tree per pupil per year.’ As 
regards intellectual skills (reading, writing and arithmetic), 50 per cent of the 
pupils had acquired knowledge that could really be used by the end of their 
schooling but this was practically all lost after three years.* Regarding the basic 
object of rural education, namely the change of attitudes in rural areas, ‘it has 
to be admitted that they [ex-rural education centre pupils] have not managed to 
have the agricultural methods learnt from their teachers accepted in the family 
circle and that they do not even use them in their own personal plots of land”.5 In 
our society, so much dominated by older people, innovation is introduced more 
by people of 40 than by the young. Another aim of the rural education system 
was to keep young people on the land in their own area. Data collected by the 
rural education directorate show that 50 per cent of ex-pupils stay put but no 
one can prove whether that is an effect of the education they have received. 
Similarly it is impossible to establish any precise correlation between education 
and emigration. 


THE DECISION 


Should the scheme be abandoned and expenditure halted 2 Talking about rural 
education, the Prime Minister in his programme speech said: 


Our present educational system has two structures at primary level: rural education 
and traditional education. The former has a more practical nature but its cycle is 
perhaps a little short. The latter gives only theoretical knowledge rarely related to the 
needs of the child and of the environment. The priority in this field is gradually to 
combine these structures so as to form one single system so that a real job can be made 


1. A short bibliography on rural education contains nearly twenty titles of books and 


various articles. : i 
2. Education Rurale dans le Yatenga et le Sud-Ouest, Paris, SEDES, April, 1972. 


3. Ibid. , 
4. Isabelle Deblé, L’Education Rurale et la Diffusion de Nouvelles. Techniques Agricoles 


en Haute-Volta, Université de Paris, IEDES, 1973. > : | 
5. Raymond Lallez, Innovation in Upper Volta: Rural Education and Primary Schooling, 


Paris, Unesco: IBE (forthcoming). 
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of teaching. In this way not only shall we be able to produce productive adults but it 


will be possible to increase the very low enrolment rate that has been at a standstill for 
several years. 


What followed from this statement? External aid (European Development 
Fund, the World Bank and the French Aid and Co-operation Fund) was pre- 
pared to do something for rural education, but what? A clear, definite distinc- 
tion had to be made between rural and first-degree education. For this, à 
change in name was necessary and the term to be used from then on should be 
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The decision to embark on fundamental 
educational reform 


Only an internal national decision could bring about a real reform of the educa- 
tional system. This internal character applied both to the information system 
by reducing the foreign role to the minimum and to the decision-making pro- 
cess by ensuring participation, the reason for which lay in the very nature of 
the decision to be taken where political logic had to take precedence over tech- 
nical logic. 


THE INFORMATION SYSTEM AND THE REFORM PROCESS 


In May 1972 when the plan was submitted to the National Assembly, the Minis- 
ter of National Education was severely criticized by the opposition for produc- 
ing a plan in the form of a set of projects but omitting the essential, i.e. educa- 
tional reform. The positive response to this criticism was the setting up of an 
educational planning department responsible, among other things, for thinking 
out the process of reform for the educational system. This in fact involved the 
setting up of an effective system of aids for decision-making which fully ma- 
terialized in 1974 with the reorganization of the High Council for National 
Education and the Educational Planning Directorate. 

The High Council was set up in 1964 with the widest possible powers. It 
gives its opinion to the Minister of National Education on the following 
questions: educational development and orientation; educational programmes 
and methods; school attendance rules and administrative and disciplinary regu- 
lations; the building and opening of educational establishments; public libra- 
ries; cultural organizations; adult education; fine arts and research. In fact, the 
High Council was largely inoperative. 

Although in 1964 the ministry’s general organization set up an educa- 
tional planning department, it existed only in the form of the school statistics 
section. 

The reorganization of 1974 merged these two bodies, which up till then had 
led a lonely and fruitless existence. An Educational Planning Directorate was 
set up with staff and working facilities and became the secretariat of the High 
Council for National Education, thereby allowing it to fulfil its role, to aid 
decision-making or, in other words, to plan education. 

The planning department was not brought into being from nothing. It 
benefited from the work carried out by Unesco experts and French technical 
assistants, particularly in the collection of educational statistics, their use for 
Cost-effectiveness studies and the development of planning methods in relation 
to social demand or manpower requirements. It was à la carte planning to 
match available resources and expected foreign aid. From 1972 on, planning 
Was oriented towards educational reform. 

Everyone agreed that defining new educational objectives can only be done 
among nationals away from any direct foreign influence. This would involve no 
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foreign experts in the educational planning department. But it would be ee 
to minimize indirect foreign influence, through international conferences, a a 
quia and seminars, and visits to the country. These offered national policy 
makers excellent opportunities for exchanging ideas and information on con- 
cepts, methods and techniques, and in this field the role of Unesco was par- 
ticularly important, as was that of IIEP through its training and document- 
distribution programme. These affected varying publics: decision-makers, tech- 
nicians and especially members of the educational planning department. This 
explains how, at national level, greater attention came to be paid to certain 
ideas such as basis education, continuous education, the development of verna- 
cular languages, the integration of education into the environment, education 
and productive work, education and the affirmation of cultural identity, equal- 
ity, non-discrimination in education, etc. 

The process of educational reform may be analysed as a process of com- 
munication for purposes of basic decision-making. There were three clear-cut 
phases: the commitment of the national education administration, the involve- 
ment of the population, and the resolve of the government. 

Senior staff in the Ministry of National Education received details con- 
cerning the assignment of responsibility for conducting the long and complex 
reform operation at a ten-day seminar (July 1973). 

In order that reform would be an achievement of national construction by 
a democratic process, ways in which the population could participate had to be 
devised as early as the phase involving expression of needs. For this purpose, 
a programme to inform and mobilize public opinion was launched consisting of 
surveys, seminars and discussion-type conferences, individual and collective 
contact methods. This campaign to awaken awareness reached a vast public 
consisting of pupils at all levels of education and illiterate and literate adults. 


___ Though there had always been a desire for reform in the Upper Volta, 
ideas had never been so lucid, o 


ptions so clear and the will to succeed so strong. 
Compared With the past, the present situation has the slight advantage that a 
Process exists through which the government should be able to make its own 
policy choices, 
In fact the sole Purpose of the surveys, seminars, etc., was the provision 
of material required for the submission to the government of a project for 
educational reform. 


On the basis of its first consultations, the educational planning department 
produced a document entitled Educational Reform—Initial File. It was a first 
synthesis of th ini 
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giving momentum and a more precise direction to the educational reform 


movement. 
« 


WHEN WILL THE DECISION BE TAKEN? 


The reform process described has been under way since 1972 so one might well 
ask when a decision will be taken. 

The timetable for implementation starts from the date at which the reform 
proposal was available and provides for two five-year periods, the first for 
research and experiment and the second for general application. 

Today, fairly unanimous agreement may be said to exist as to the main 
guidelines for educational reform, namely to promote a mass education system 
based on the use of vernacular languages, on socially and economically produc- 
tive work in a perspective of primarily rural national development and the affir- 
mation of the African cultural identity. This mass education will come out of 
the internal efforts of communities organizing themselves into educational 
centres where the educational effort will be shared among all aspirants to know- 
ledge—pre-school children, the young, and adult men and women. 

A long technical preparation will be necessary to develop the vernacular 
languages to the point where they can serve as a basis for education (trans- 
cription, codification and the production of teaching material). Integration of 
the various elements of the national culture (songs, dances, literature and crafts) 
into the educational process calls for careful study. The integration of work 
into education to the point where any production activity has its own educa- 
tional component and every unit of education is also a unit of production needs 
to be demonstrated by concrete experiments. At the pedagogical level, the pre- 
paration of new programmes and the training of teachers are difficult tasks. A 
success can be made of all these activities; there is international and African 
expertise in all these fields that can serve as a foothold but technical demonstra- 
tion is not sufficient to move from the first phase to the second. Courageous 
policy decisions are necessary. 

There are some sixty different languages in the Upper Volta, three of them 
covering about 60 per cent of the nation; in the long term, these will impose 
themselves on the others in a slow process. But to elevate them to the rank of 
teaching languages, even without imposing them on the others would be to give 
them a great power of domination. For this reason, the minority language 
groups are becoming aware of the danger and organizing themselves to protect 
their interests.1 How are these languages to be introduced into the country’s 
administrative life? How can their development be furthered without encour- 
aging regionalistic tendencies counter to national unity? : ; 

The use of vernacular languages in education and the integration of educa- 
tion into rural development raise the regionalization problem. At present, natio- 
nal development is chiefly a matter of development in the capital and urban 


1. This, incidentally, explains the increase in the number of vernacular language com- 
missions in recent years, which now total ten. 
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can 

centres which drain away the production and life of the rural areas. How 
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THE ROLE OF NATIONAL AND FOREIGN TECHNICIANS 
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that country’s active will and the disciplined conduct of the various officials. 
What has been said earlier is sufficient grounds for these fears. 


Conclusion: utility of techniques and models 


Educational administration and planning specialists have adapted modern 
management techniques to their field. In the Upper Volta context, they are 
rarely used; the prospect of educational reform shows the administration’s 
difficulty in mastering the operations that have to be carried out, mobilizing 
resources and ensuring participation by the population. 

As regards educational statistics, the issue of the bulletin is two years late 
and the information collected is incomplete since it does not cover training faci- 
lities that do not come under national education or extramural activities and 
literacy programmes. The information collected about students in tertiary edu- 
cation is very general and far from precise because of the dispersal of Upper 
Volta students throughout the world. The use of a computer comes immediately 
to mind. 

In these conditions, it is difficult to plan in relation to manpower require- 
ments, for example. This has been illustrated clearly this year by the fact that 
the Ministry does not know to which sector to steer the 802 baccalauréat 
holders, because needs are not expressed; the deciding factor is therefore the 
pupil’s personal taste and that of his parents, corrected by the profile of his 
secondary studies. A second problem is the obvious difficulty in placing all stu- 
dents since the capacity of Ouagadougou University is limited, African univer- 
sities limit the number of foreign students they take in and sending them to 
Europe comes up against the problem of early registration. The Finance Minis- 
ter is troubled by another fact—the maintenance of all Upper Volta students 
costs more than 1 billion CFA francs a year whereas Ouagadougou University 
does not cost more than 300 million to run. The question arises of whether a 
bolder policy for national higher education would not have paid off in terms of 
rationalizing budgetary choices. 

From another standpoint, educational reform could have been strictly 
planned, at least as regards all the technical studies, with the relevant allocation 
of human and material resources. In the absence of this planning, the process is 
painfully slow and at the mercy of political hazards which, even so, do not bring 
its development to an absolute halt. Simpler problems like the building of 
school establishments fall into excessive arrears because of the absence of fore- 
casting or operational planning. Use of the PERT system would have been 
invaluable. 

The reform file was issued to senior civil servants in central government 
departments in order to collect their views, comments and suggestions but 
replies from sectors other than education were few in number. In this situation, 
suitable use of group techniques or questionnaires based on the DELPHI method 


would have given better results. , f 
The explanations for this situation are very simple in Upper Volta’s case. 
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First the administration is obviously underequipped and this is particularly so 
for the Ministry of National Education. An evaluation of all the premises of the 
central administration (scattered throughout the town) show an average space 
availability of 4 square metres per official. This makes it difficult to increase 
the number of staff. A second feature is the level of staff qualification. In most 
cases, administering means improvising. From junior officials up to central 
administration directors, there are very few who have had any administrative 
training. This situation will be solved satisfactorily when responsibilities are 
more accurately defined, a distinction drawn between framing long-term policy, 
operational management and general administration, and each of these tasks 
entrusted to professionals capable of taking them on. Lastly, education is part 


of public administration, and it is highly unlikely that the former will be modern- 
ized unless the latter is. 
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14 Communication 
channels for educational 
policy 


Hans Reiff 


This article was originally intended to serve as an annotated agenda to the 
Unesco symposium on future programmes of information and communication 
in educational policy and planning. 

Following a guideline for the discussions, the article reviews some of the 
problems encountered by educational policy-makers and planners in obtaining 
useful and relevant information for decision-making. The second part deals 
with the availability and quality of educational development information and 
its channels of communication from the point of view of researchers and other 
producers of information. Finally, the last part deals with the potential future 
role of information networking in educational policy-making and planning. 


Proposing a framework for discussion 


The problem at hand is complex, involving dimensions of educational policy, 
planning and decision-making at the national and regional levels, combined 
with information sciences. 

The paper attempts to open the policy ‘black box’ with a view to indicating 
that in the information model, there is a vital need for producers to learn about 
the decision-making process and its information needs. 

For this purpose, the simple framework shown in Figure 14.1 is proposed. 

While the framework shown is conceptually incomplete (everyone invol- 
ved in education is by definition both a consumer and a producer of informa- 
tion)! by presenting information as one of the factors of production in the edu- 
cational development process, it could guide discussions on interlinkages between 
information and the various stages of the educational development process. 


1. In some situations, however, the ‘producer’ of information may have a direct impact 
on resource allocation while the ‘translator’ often has a productive role in selecting 
and editing information to reach the policy-maker. In view of this, an alternative way 
of presenting the sequence would be through an analysis of dissemination processes 
rather than of actors and their roles. 
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information is not likely to occur without the creation of specific incentives and 
extra effort. Even if educational and other development information reaches 
the policy-maker in a form which he can absorb quickly, his interpretation of 
this new knowledge will often depend on the political situation of the bureau- 
cracy in which he is working as well as on certain subjective factors. In reality, 
if different pressure groups in society prevent an increase in the degree of 
‘openness’ to educational change, then even the ‘best’ information will not be 
translated into innovative programmes. 

The role of educational planning in promoting the exchange of educational 
information depends largely on the volume and types of information which can 
be identified and absorbed. One of the most vital functions of the educational 
planner is to analyse, compute and project information in order to allow the 
policy-maker to make a ‘rational’ or scientifically sound decision. 

Such ‘rationalization exercises’ are only useful, however, if the problem is 
formulated in such a way that relevant information can be effectively absorbed 
and utilized in finding a solution. In the field of education (as in the other 
‘soft’ sectors of the economy) we often lack a detailed understanding about the 
nature of the output of the educational enterprise. Or in other words, we have 
not always clear measures of accountability of the systems output because of 
the multiplicity of educational goals which are often expressed in normative 
terms. 

The following questions were put to the symposium: Why make expensive 
efforts to increase the quantity and quality of information which goes into the 
educational process when we still have so little understanding about the mecha- 
nism of decision-making in education and in the absence of any tested pedagog- 
ical theory on the process of educational change? How much further can the 
planner help in educational reform beyond presenting the problems and the 
relevant available knowledge resulting from research and statistical computa- 
tions in a more or less systematic form ? 

It seems questionable that the traditional context of educational planning 
i.e. the preparation of informed, scientific decision-making with its traditional 
instruments (e. g. cost-benefit analysis, manpower planning or social demand 
projections, simulation models, etc.) could be very helpful. 

Maybe we should, in future, put more emphasis on the selection and anal- 
ysis of information from different sectors of the economy required by educa- 
tional planners who will need to become a type of social engineer. Eventually 
they should perhaps arrive at a unified approach to educational development 
planning by combining information from the organizational process model 
(reflecting bureaucratic and political structures in education), the social rela- 
tionship model (reflecting the degree of ‘ participation’), and the cultural model 
reflecting value patterns and roles in a community) while preserving a number 
of relevant dimensions of the ‘rational’ value-maximizing choice model (reflect- 
ing economico-technological structures). It may be useful to pose some ques- 
tions about the types of information required to feed these four models and 
which would be conducive to their integration. 
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THE ORGANIZATIONAL PROCESS MODEL 


A planner, in order to attain the education reform objectives, might wish to 
take steps to mobilize traditional tribal, communal, religious and apprentice- 
ship learning systems of the society he is working in. He will certainly et em 
on his way a large number of decision-makers at all levels who see educationa: 
policy as the output of a complex, formal organization called ‘The Minist 
of Education’. Organization routines and traditions, the norms and values © 
organizational actors and rigid reward structures of the educational ER 
may all be in conflict with an education reform which is mainly characterize 
by flexibility, participation and close co-operation between different govern- 
ment agencies, private firms, and other actors. 

So, questions such as the following arise: How can we encourage the 
exchange of knowledge and information about the organizational process 10 
education and ensure that it becomes an integral part of the educational plan- 
ning discipline? What are the types of information and incentives required to 


stimulate organizational co-ordination between formal and non-formal educa- 
tion programmes? 


THE SOCIAL RELATIONSHIP MODEL 


We must recognize that, to date, the most important changes in education have 
been created largely by conflicts and crises between the educational system 
and its social environment, Conscious attempts to redirect education, €-8- 
reforms supported by research and development, opinion polls, etc., have often 
remained at the experimental Stage covering relatively small population groups: 

Planners who do not exploit the potentials of the normative, integrative 
aspects of interpersonal contacts, e.g. through group discussions with those who 
are most concerned with the basic education reform, miss out on an important 
dimension of the decision-making process, namely consensus through demo- 
cratic participation. So, some further questions are: How can educationa 


planners encourage a continuous flow of information between different interest 
groups in education? How 


OW can they utilize such information to increase the 
autonomy granted to individuals and groups and thus facilitate their adapta- 
tion to rapid social change and to planned educational reforms? 


THE CULTURAL MODEL 


While education is considered 


a fundamental human right, socio-economic 
forces may prevent the education 


l € with the structured demands of those involve 
in production, who often prefer on-the-job training in order to mould a student's 
Interest to coincide with labour- 
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tional planner, faced with such a conflict situation, obtain a minimum knowl- 
edge of and information on value patterns, beliefs, ideas and rules in society 
in order to be able to mobilize those existing commitments supportive to educa- 
tional change? 


THE VALUE-MAXIMIZING CHOICE MODEL 


Preserving (as well as stimulating) the most relevant techniques offered by this 
‘rational’ model remains one of the important tasks of the educational planner 
faced with reform objectives. While recognizing the need for integrating the 
approaches of other models, the concept of rationality remains an essential 
dimension of planning theory. In their choice of methods within this planning 
theory, educational planners must, however, increasingly take account of the 
justified criticism of their performance. Such criticism usually focuses on three 
major shortcomings: 

1. In view of the limited capacity of planning methodologies to measure prop- 
erly all possible education outputs (like external effects) and in view of 
the scarce up-to-date information available in situations of rapid change, 
rational models will be of relatively little use. Policy-makers are more 
prone to decide on an acceptable alternative rather than to look for an 
optimum solution. 

2. In the process of an educational reform, it is quite obvious that planning 
is necessarily mixed with policy and that planners will need to deal with the 
problem of implementation. This‘ real world’ can hardly be measured accu- 
rately and decisions based on easy-to-measure information while ignoring 
qualitative issues of critical importance risk rendering educational planning 
dysfunctional. 

3. Any educational reform is likely to introduce the concept of conflict 
within the traditional system and its environment. 

Still, the mandate of an educational planner to be a highly purposeful actor 
who, in the midst of constraints, is able to implement an educational reform, 
remains valid. One could even argue that, especially in educational reform 
situations, the responsibility of the planner to develop alternatives, delineating 
choice possibilities and estimating their potential consequences, weighs even 
more heavily than in situations of routine decision-making. Thus, some further 
questions are: What types of information and knowledge would be required by 
an educational planner who, in the complex situation of an educational reform, 
would have to advise policy-makers on a ‘rational’ choice? How can research- 
ers, Statisticians and teachers as well as parents be mobilized to produce such 
information in a form which the planner can absorb? 
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Mechanisms which could facilitate the dialogue between 


producers of educational development information 
and potential consumers 


When Unesco’s Member States, at the General Conference in Nairobi, 1 976, 
decided that the Organization should put greater emphasis on the ‘participa- 
tion’, ‘endogenous’ and‘ poverty’ dimensions of the development process, they 
indicated the need to study in detail the ways in which underprivileged popula- 
tion groups are affected by the decision-making process. d 
But in reality there is a growing tendency in both developed and developing 


Countries towards centralization in educational decision-making as a bureau- 
cratic fact. 


Simultaneously, there 
education as reflected in seminars, 
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for example, consider the flouri 


shing of the quality-of-life social indicator 
movement. 

, At the Most, we can observe some instances of administrative decentrali- 
zation, i.e. existi 
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increase in sanctions and/or a reduction in potential rewards discourages any 

real educational innovations. A shift in emphasis away from collecting informa- 

tion on educational inputs (budget, etc.) in the direction of the construction of 
output indicators might be a safeguard against the tendency indicated above. 

While in most socio-economic settings decision-making in education is 
probably easiest at the personal level, few governments take advantage of the 
individual’s decision-making ability. They are thus forced to centralize decision- 
making and develop aggregate information streams to support such decisions. 
The importance of the potential role of the government as a catalysing agent in 
the generation and distribution of information is increasing as educational sys- 
tems become more complex. For example, in most countries today, the existing 
labour-market information is too optimistic regarding opportunities for employ- 
ment and salary scales; the rural student is more likely to hear of an urban suc- 
cess story than of the urban failure and he has the tendency of overestimating 
his ownchances of success. Also, the labour-market information received by indi- 
vidual students often fails to articulate the difference in demand for graduates 
by quality and specialization. The cost of the ‘wrong’ educational decision (e.g. 
the choice of law studies, heavily subsidized by the government, which often 
leads to unemployment or underemployment) has often to be paid by the 
public taxpayer. 

Consequently, less funds remain available for poverty-oriented educational 
programmes directed at underprivileged population groups. Countries need to 
develop an information and incentive mechanism which would help combat 
such social injustice. 

In this connection, the questions to be researched regarding the relevance 
of information streams in national educational decision-making could be for- 
mulated as follows: 

Given the fact that an increasing number of countries include popular participa- 
tion among their educational policy objectives, and in view of the organiza- 
tional reality that education is rarely politically decentralized, should these 
countries not focus more on exchanging information to better serve the 
mechanism of individual decision-making in education? 

How do individuals respond to different forms of information? How does the 
total sum of micro-decisions based on more or less realistic expectations of 
individuals living in a real world affect the actual outcome of planned edu- 
cational policies and what is the information gap in this context? 

What types of information flows and policy incentives are needed in a country 
which wishes to ensure that the educational plan is not out of line with 
individual educational aspirations and expectations? 

What is the information an individual has at his/her disposal about the actual 
pattern of positive/negative rewards in making an educational decision 
(e.g. which type of education is likely to lead to which type of employment 
and what level of salary)? 

What types of mechanisms can we think of which would facilitate the flow of 
information among sectors, e.g. between post-primary education, the 
labour-market and the development plan? 
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Information, as any other factor of production, must be chen H 
Many educational decisions are and should be made without full H aa 
because the marginal policy value of additional information which ‘a Hae 
increasingly difficult to obtain does not justify the sometimes extreme ts 
cost of collecting it. For example, if one calculates the cost of manpower f A 
casts research and tries to impute the cost of misinterpretation and/or yew ; 
of this information for educational policy-making purposes, it becomes c sid 
that the whole education research/information process will have to become Ph we 
ject to accountability questions itself. So, another challenging question e 
can we ensure that educational decision-makers and planners are carefu 
their assessment of research and information needs for the educational systems 
which they are managing? ; 

Producers of statistics are important actors in all information and commu 
nication networks. While policy-makers in the field of education do not so 
their decisions on quantitative indicators and planning models alone, relevant 
and sound quantitative information can be helpful in the development of rou 
tine decisions in education. , w 

However, present education statistics in most countries mainly reflect f 
traditional formal structure and functions of school education. The use of S 
data enables us to measure the inputs into the formal system but offers har 4 
any help in developing innovative Programmes in education aiming at new où 
puts. Planning educational ‘futures’ will need information systems which 80 
beyond statistics to meet routine operational needs. ae i 

Most objectives pursued by educational policy are not end-objectives x 
serve as inputs to wider societal objectives. In most developing countries, t n 
highest level of decision-making in education lies largely outside the educationa 
sector and institutions. It is often the Central Planning Office that translates the 
official goals relating to the economy into human resource requirements. Edu- 
cational goals like ‘democratization’, ‘equalization of opportunities’, ‘quality 


Spies $ x h PRES asic 
of life’ and the like, which are often derived from the constitution and basi 
laws of the country, 


most instances, the on 
quantitative target-settin 
politically into “satisfy 

As a consequence 


y demographic and occupa- 
y to find. Therefore, additional valid 
Ow can governments develop an information and 
d facilitate gradual change in the direction of edu- 


tion/manpower framework are not so eas 
questions to ask would be: H 
incentive system which woul 
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cational programmes to respond to objectives outside the purely ‘economic 
growth’ and ‘demand-for-places’ oriented goal structure? What are the con- 
straints countries face in developing quantitative information systems relating 
to non-formal and informal educational activities? To what extent is quantita- 
tive information which is collected outside the educational sector (census, house- 
hold surveys, etc.) being used in educational decision-making? What incentives 
have countries (successfully) developed to integrate a wide variety of relevant 
qualitative and quantitative indicators into the process of educational planning 
and policy-making? 

There has been significant progress in the production of high-quality 
research results in social and pedagogical sciences which could assist the educa- 
tional development planner to programme the allocation of the country’s avail- 
able resources more effectively. Neither the quality nor the quantity of research 
is in question here; what we would like to know are the ways in which research 
results reach policy-making bodies and the factors which cause some research 
results to be used and others not. 

The OECD Development Centre has undertaken a study’ on these questions 
as related to social and economic development research in general but some of 
its findings may well be relevant to the research links within the education sec- 
tor. The major conclusions of the study were that: 

1. Concern about dissemination of research results is a fairly new considera- 
tion among researchers. 

2. An almost complete lack of knowledge exists about ways in which research 
results reach policy-making audiences and the rare instances in which the 
research and policy needs of the latter groups are being translated into 
new effective methods of dissemination. 

3. Until specific audiences within the developing countries are identified and 
the information needs of each are ascertained, efforts at effective dissemi- 
nation will continue to be governed by the researchers and funding agen- 
cies; they will not be a reflection of the identifiable information and policy 
needs of the utilizers in the developing countries. 

In the field of education, we should try to obtain empirical data to determine 

how information is received and circulated to and among participants in the 

very wide range of policy-making units and measure their different information 
capabilities, i.e. information needs, time constraints, attitudes towards research, 
use of different channels by which research can be obtained. 

Since an organized, institutionalized system for disseminating educational 
information exists in only a few countries, educational research is often spon- 
sored within the government because it tends to be more politically compatible; 
there is some evidence that ‘independent’ research is used by educational 
decision-makers only if it is compatible with their political priorities or if it can 
demonstrate the ‘objectivity/neutrality’ of an educational decision already 
taken. In this connection, timing is an important problem: research is not 


1. Robert M. Batscha, Dissemination of Economic and Social Development Research: 
Report on a Four Year Multinational Research Programme. 
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always available when educational policy-makers are‘ forced’ to make decisions. 

Some of the OECD findings suggest that formal channels for dissemination 
(libraries, scientific journals, meetings and conventions, reference and abstract- 
ing services, etc.) were found to be rather ineffective in catching the attention of 
policy-makers while non-specialized publications (newspapers, weekly news 


magazines, etc.) which publicize abstracts of academic reports were more often 
absorbed.1 


Therefore, we need answers to the following questions: A 
How do statistics and research results actually reach educational policy-making 
audiences and what are regarded as effective methods of dissemination ? 
How can one develop guidelines concerning the advantage and disadvantage of 
different methods for disseminating information for educational policy- 
making and planning (e.g. meetings, abstracts, newsletters, etc.) and how 


can we assess costs as against the degree of absorption by the audience 
aimed at? 


How is research information received and circulated to and among various 
policy-making units in formal and non-formal education and what can we 

say about their respective absorption capabilities for research results? 
at are the modalities by which the mixture of information and financial/ 
technical assistance resources communicated by donors and international 
agencies is absorbed by the different governmental and non-governmental 
agencies involved in educational decision-making in developing countries? 
How do these latter agencies in recipient countries integrate these information/ 


aid flows into the moral/ethical power structure which determines the deci- 
sion-making process in education? 


Wh 


The role of the international community 
regarding information networking? 


The ultimate goal of an educational network would be to exchange knowl- 
edge across professional as 
dialogue between curriculum pl 


to aim at a global approach to 


1. Fora deeper evaluation of this issue, see Chapter 15, below. 


2. See also Knowledge Networks for Educational Planning: Strategies for the Better Use 
of University Resources, University of California, July 1976 
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In order to attain this goal, any international network in educational policy 
and planning should gradually move away from transmitting only conventional 
knowledge, based on statistical data applied to fairly well-defined problems in 
well-established institutional settings. Such types of knowledge have little chance 
of changing educational policy-making and programme development in the 
direction of the rural poor and other underprivileged groups in society. 

Any new networking attempt in education is justified only if it can even- 
tually attain the following long-term objectives: (a) focus on the identification 
of client needs, and, as much as possible, involve the participation of clients in 
the network’s design process; (b) keep a balance between top-down knowledge 
delivery systems and bottom-up information streams generated by primary 
target groups; (c) link the producers and consumers of knowledge with explicit 
attention to reaching down to the most undeprivileged primary groups, repre- 
senting the ultimate target of democratic educational policies. 

In a top-to-bottom education networking strategy, it would be very diffi- 
cult to assure the transmission of information which reflects all the micro-lin- 
kages between education and other socio-economic sectors of the local economy 
as well as the interdependence between human resources across geographical 
regions in a country. There is a need for first-hand contact with the ‘educational 
reality’ which primary target groups experience in their own daily lives. It is 
mainly at this very down-to-earth level that the interaction between education 
and its socio-economic environment becomes visible. This calls for a more sub- 
jective (less academic) knowledge base and a less institutionalized way of for- 
mulating educational problems and identifying information useful in their 
solution. 

A basic question here is: Is it realistic to expect an international agency, 
bound by a complex set of bureaucratic and political rules, to perform the role 
of a catalyst in user-oriented educational networking? If the answer is positive, 
then what criteria should guide the selection of instruments for performing 
this role? 

In order to attain the broad goals indicated above, the following modalities 
for the functioning of international networks in educational policy and plan- 
ning may be considered: 

Integrate the pragmatic and almost anecdotal lessons of real social practice 
with those of academic expertise gained by scholars. 

Mobilize the information produced by practitioners in educational develop- 
ment projects who are the main knowledge generators and whose solutions 
to problems in educational policy planning and management are often 
underrated and overshadowed by the (written) results of academic research. 

Facilitate the exchange of those types of information which would encourage 
communities, local institutions, etc., to help themselves (e. g. community 
educational voucher programmes, community school construction, etc.). 

Establish equal partnership in information networking. As educational plan- 
ning by itself is unlikely to change the political, economic and social struc- 
tures affecting relative social status and poverty situations among different 
population groups, an improved knowledge base in educational planning 
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is not likely to change this status quo either. Therefore information net- 

working for self-reliance in education would have to reflect the preferences 

of a society as a whole, the educational wishes of population groups which 

themselves do not belong to the élites and have been victims of inequality 

in education. 

In theory, information on educational policy, planning and administration 
could be exchanged through four categories of action: 

Diffusion among groups and individuals in the same‘ business’ (e.g. educational 
planners, economists, school architects). 

Exchange among those who do not share similar roles and for whom knowledge 
must thus be translated across professional, cultural, political and other 
barriers. 

Application, i.e. action resulting in outcomes perceived by primary target popu- 
lation groups: children, parents, social action groups in the community, etc. 

Evaluation of knowledge exchange outcomes; a capacity to learn from experi- 
ences (memory) and to modify actions on that basis. 

However, an international network in educational policy and planning cannot 

possibly perform all these functions; it must focus and be selective. In this 

Connection, two focal points of action could be most appropriate: (a) bridge 

the geographical and cultural distances that span the production and utilization 

of knowledge in educational policy, planning, administration and facilities with 

a major emphasis on the needs of its users; and (b) bridge the conceptual dis- 

tances and reconcile the distinctive perceptions which people from different 


disciplines (educators, economists, politicians, etc.) perceive in analysing educa- 
tional development problems. 


The role of Unesco in the diffusion 
and utilization of educational information 


In the first place, it is far from easy to identify diffusion gaps since almost every 


individual, either working in a government, the United Nations system or in 4 
university has been Tunning some type of private networking system. 

“Networking”, as one colleague expressed it, ‘is the logical complement of 
any serious professional job.’ The existing number of educational networks of 
different Sizes and with different objectives is impressive. (See Chapter 18 where 
the Secretariat of Unesco has attempted to make a preliminary listing of such 
networks.) In view of the risk of overlapping and duplication, the need for iden- 
tifying the ‘international gap’ is very important and the initial task may there- 
fore have to centre around the need for selectivity. 

Emphasis should be on building on what exists. An effort should thus be 
made to evaluate long-established Practices in educational networks developed 


along similar lines and with comparable objectives. There is a need for estab- 
lishing a historical memory in the area, 


The inventory referred to abov 
imbalances. First, most Operational 
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In an attempt to move away from this ‘dependency of ignorance’ there should 

probably be more Less-Developed Countries (LDC) information networks (or 

sub-networks) based in Less-Developed Countries (LDCs) so that ‘new’ know- 
ledge can be developed in a geographical and cultural context where knowledge 
is destined to be applied and validated. Second, the networks, whether they be 

pure information networks (for example IERS/IBE)! or research networks (e.g. 

IEP, ECIEL,? Berkeley?) are mainly organized around the concept of know- 

ledge supply’ with a build-down (decentralization) towards the users. Some 

regional networks (e.g. APEID} have only just started to become ‘innovation- 
knowledge-brokers’, gradually focusing on identifying and mobilizing the 
knowledge users. 

The instruments to be selected in any complementary international net- 
work should therefore work primarily towards the recognition of users’ needs, 
facilitating access and mobilization of a variety of undeveloped knowledge 
sources, motivating primary target groups to define their own problems and uti- 
lizing great amounts of ‘unrecognized’ knowledge for solving them. 

Improved and more efficient networking in educational policy, planning 
and administration within an organizational framework like Unesco cannot 
ignore the already existing mechanisms for educational knowledge transfer 
sponsored by the Organization. 

Unesco operates at present four institutionalized patterns of exchange of 
information related in a more or less explicit form to the fields of educational 
policies and planning, with the following major characteristics. 
ITEP—educational planning research and dissemination, mainly through inter- 

national training courses, publications, seminar reports and a newsletter. 

IBE/IERS—leadership and international co-ordination of a documentation 
network in education with a focus on educational innovations. 

Unesco Regional Offices of Education—training of educational planners at 
regional and national level (correspondence-course material), surveys and 
inventories of educational developments in the region (bulletins), technical 
meetings (reports) and regional educational innovation networking 
(newsletters). 

The Unesco Secretariat in Paris—regional and international ministerial con- 
ferences on educational development; advisory services to Member States 
sometimes connected with project or programme development for external 
financing (reports); technical meetings on specific problem areas in educa- 
tional development as encountered by government officials; the series 
‘Reports and Studies in Educational Policy and Planning’ intended to 


1. TERS/IBE: International Education Reporting Service; International Bureau of 
Education. 

ECIEL: Programa de Estudios Conjuntos sobre Integracion Latino Americana. 
Berkeley: short for International Resource Panel on Educational Finance, Cost and 
Efficiency, a network (now extinct) formerly operated by the Program in International 
Education Finance, School of Education, University of California, Berkeley. See also 


Chapter 15, below. 
4. APEID: Asian Programme of Educational Innovation for Development. 
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ensure wider dissemination of technical material to field experts, govern- 

ment officials, researchers and donor agencies. ; 
Given the above pattern, an identification of the gaps in information dis- 
semination in educational policy and planning might point in the direction of 
the link between educational policies and international co-operation. 

In this connection, Unesco could possibly exploit further its potentially 
‘advantageous’ information situation at the crossroads of international rela- 
tionships in educational development. The first-hand knowledge gathered from 
close contacts with governments, donors, research agencies, other United 
Nations Specialized Agencies and, last but not least, motivated personnel of 
educational development projects could thus be translated into educational 


information streams that may gradually become truly interdisciplinary, cross- 
cultural and policy-relevant. 


In view of the growing sus 
cies, with their powerful levera: 
information related to educat 
dices of educational policy- 
search which is ‘donor- 
this tendency, 


picion in recipient countries that funding agen- 
8e, greatly influence the diffusion of research and 
ional policy questions and in view of the preju- 
makers in many developing countries against re- 
biased’, there is an obvious need for counterbalancing 


Given the complexity and hierarchy of national and international policy- 
making and research structures in education, it will not be easy for any one 
organizational unit to act as a catalyst for disseminating the ‘real needs’ of edu- 
cational development as felt by the system’s clients to the relatively powerful 
donor institutions and to assist educational decision-makers at all levels to are 
culate their research and information needs in their dialogues with information 
specialists and researchers who have their own priorities. 

The problem of choice to focus the network on a number of relatively Spe 
cific subject areas needs to be solved. At this stage, the subject areas as identi- 
fied by a num ernments at ministerial and working levels 
which Unesco has sponsored over the last few years! would suggest the following 
list of topics from which a choice could be made: educational policies for the 


rnational distribution of labour; the new 
c Í n; the planning of integrated formal, non-formal and 
informal education. 


A final question in this co 
international organization like 
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Introduction 


In this chapter we shall delineate the process and problems of setting up a net- 
work in educational policy and planning. To do so, and to highlight the inno- 
vative features of our approach, we shall first survey the general context in which 
a network has to operate and then present properties that we believe important 
or essential if the network is to have impact and be successful. 

Networking is a process of moving information whose time has come. There 
are several reasons for this, all well known, of which we can mention three. 
First, the division of labour has created a great degree of isolation among spe- 
cialists. Whatever the individual country or region, field or topic, mechanisms 
that distribute information among those specialists are a necessity. Second, in 
the international context, geographical isolation, in addition to division of 
labour, between one expert and another (what one of our network members has 
called ‘the loneliness of the far-distant runner’) creates an additional reason for 
an effective distribution mechanism. Third, and cross-cutting these two reasons, 
is the fact that, when information does flow, it can flow inconsistently—not 
arrive where needed— yet in such profusion when it does flow that the reader is 
drowned in a sea of paper and rhetoric, unfocused and often misleading. In 
many fields now, publications have been developed to cover and condense the 
wide range of material available. A successful network has to connect isolated 
experts, offer a reliable flow of solid information that really can be used and 
thereby create and maintain a community of active participants. 

Network development in the education field up to the present time has 
essentially been development of end-result systems. End-results are the publi- 
cations, papers, proceedings, findings, etc. of projects, programmes, experi- 
ments, etc. These end-result systems are almost always library-based. Relatively 


1. The author wishes to thank Professor Guy Benveniste of the University of California, 
Berkeley, for his seminal contributions to the development of our networking ap- 
proach, and to thank him and Professor Isabel Pritchard of the University of Texas, 
Austin, for constructive critiques of the first draft of this chapter. 
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recent innovations include development of computer-based annotated storage/ 
retrieval systems, extension to unpublished as well as published work, elimina- 
tion of duplication of holdings in a group of libraries, etc. The library remains 
the main repository of information and users send their requests, via various 
media, to the point of storage and retrieve what is stored under the terms des- 
cribed. For example, the International Bureau of Education runs an Inter- 
national Educational Reporting Service (IERS) to supply information on edu- 
cational innovations at a cost of $600,000 per annum. Its service are: a bi- 
monthly newsletter alternating with a bimonthly computer-based bibliog- 
raphy, a series of occasional short monographs and an answer service for 
specific requests. 

Prior to the end-result publication stage of research, implementation, train- 
ing, etc. there exists a whole series of stages—from conception to pre-publication 
completion. Information about these various stages is rarely, if ever, dissemi- 
nated: if it is disseminated, it is often merely in the form of announcements. 

To create a community among relatively isolated experts around the world, 
it is essential to set end-result dissemination to one side, de-emphasize the crea- 
tion of a repository, and focus on circulating information about the pre-publi- 
cation stages we have mentioned. The circulated information must be straight- 
forward and freely available. A newsletter run by a small secretariat is the best 
medium for this purpose. We have developed a simple model in a limited area 
of educational policy and Planning for networking information in this fashion. 
It can, we suggest, form an innovative centre for a more far-reaching operation. 

In order to be successful, however, a networking system will have to develop 
all or most of the properties we are going to describe. If this is not done, the 
quality of the networking operation will suffer in varying degrees and network 
members around the world will not be properly served. If, however, this is done, 
our experience shows that the approach is highly cost-effective in comparison 
with end-result systems. 

Our own network, reaching at a minimum 1,000 persons, costs about 
$20,000 per annum to run.? It can be run in association with the traditional 
end-result network service (as we do as part of our $20,000 per annum budget), 
or separately if the latter service is being offered independently. It is also highly 
flexible and can be developed in several directions, some of which we shall deal 
with later in this chapter. 
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Network context and network properties 


NETWORK CONTEXT 
International versus national 


Examination of national patterns of information flow reveals wide divergences. 
National political systems, the organization of school and university systems in 
the political contexts, the role of central and decentralized bureaucracies in the 
running of public and private educational systems, and the interaction of 
research, training and decision-making processes are some of the institutional 
variables to consider. The size, population and stage of development of each 
country also have autonomous roles to play. 

In this chapter, we confine ourselves to the international flow of informa- 
tion in educational policy and planning by means of networking. It is, we have 
found, possible to set up an international network that has an interface with 
national systems but does not depend on them in a problematic way that 
demands country-by-country analysis. The idea of creating and maintaining a 
network for a community of relatively isolated experts requires only that they 
be able to be active in the network; it makes no particular demands about their 
institutional setting and political background, except to ensure world-wide 
coverage and inclusion of various types of institutions. 


Potential membership 


Who needs the network and who will contribute to it? The relatively isolated 
specialists—researchers, trainers and teachers, policy-makers and decision- 
implementers—in the Member States of Unesco do have channels of informa- 
tion now. Journals, reports, conferences, organized and distributed by various 
institutions—governments, universities, private foundations, international and 
regional organizations—provide this service. But the channels are incomplete 
and in any case provide no systematic contemporaneous mechanism through 
which to express a community of interest. This is true whatever the stage of 
development or whatever the political system of a particular country. 

Apart from this, the body of knowledge and beliefs in the field changes 
rather rapidly, in technical, strategic and political respects. Educational sys- 
tems and institutions themselves are subject to sudden and deep changes and to 
moves made in the arena of international power politics. Furthermore, talented 
individuals are in great demand and can undergo rapid promotion and move- 
ment into and out of national and international planning and research insti- 
tutions, changing field if necessary. We have experienced a turnover in our net- 
work of about 12 per cent per annum for all these reasons, although there is 
a constant core. For such reasons, a network exhibiting continuity, regularity, 


1. Figures used in this chapter about our network's characteristics and effectiveness are 
based on the first 40 per cent of returns of a questionnaire sent in March 1977 to all 
our members. A full analysis of the 50 per cent finally returned was available in August 
1977. 
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dependability and, of course, circulating good quality material, is peculiarly 
appropriate. 5 2 

ni enal members who need and can contribute to the network inorm 
tion flow are, of course, in general terms, those engaged in research — ian 
and practical), training and implementation at policy, planning and P 
levels, in the field of knowledge/beliefs covered by the network. What this se a 
in terms of individual countries Varies greatly, depending on the politica se 
bureaucratic conditions, development stage, size and other variables me. 
above. The point for the international network specialist to grasp and oe ee 
ment is that there is no Prescription about how to identify individuals ened 
stitutions a priori: identification must be grounded in the realities ofindivi o 
countries. However, the individuals or institutions involved must be ea 
the field for the duration of their membership and make way for others A be 
they cease their activity. This is, of course, a problematic matter and wi 
discussed at greater length below. 


Boundaries 


9 
What are the processes of producing usable information in a particular ite 
What in those processes should the network pick up and distribute? What s 
the content or field be, in any case? hich 
Irrespective of the content or field, a series of processes takes place w dec 
a network has to address. That is, new ideas are thought out, new es 
produced, new approaches Suggested; older ideas, knowledge and approac d 
are remembered, recalled, found more appropriate. Ideas, knowledge oe 
approaches come not only in the Stereotyped pattern of fallout from resear è 
but also from implementers, planners, people on the interface of, in our ge ? 
teaching, who engage in the actual activity and hopefully still have some say 


roots needs. Further, since recognition has to be given to the great variation 1n 
member countries and their needs and ability to contribute, a single modern 
research-implementation model is far too narrow. In an international network, 
a broad-banded conception of the processes going on and the appropriate boun- 
daries is necessary, 

Picking up elements of this process for transmission in the network is not 
as complicated as this description may make it appear. For there are ‘cutting 
points’ at which formalization takes place and transmission can occur. I refer 


to such formalities as Proposals, plans, reports (interim, annual or final), other 
documentation, reviews and evaluations. 
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In the traditional form, there can be a time-lag of five to ten years between 
first proposal and final publication of end results of the experience, as a book, 
article or other formal presentation. Presentation at a conference often cuts the 
time-lag down but is shared only by those with access to the proceedings. The 
major purpose of our proposed network must be to capture and transmit infor- 
mation at the earlier cutting points, including the proposal stage. This is the best 
way to resolve the tension between traditional research-planning-publication 
lags and the needs of relatively isolated individuals and institutions in a fast- 
changing situation, where so many resources can be saved and so much greater 
effectiveness be achieved by sharing information at an early stage. Thus, we 
propose not only to move back in time from sharing formal publication (books, 
articles) to sharing less-formal publication (reports, papers, documentation) as 
does IBE’s IERS, but to continue back through the other stages, even to the 
stage of formation and first stages of ideas, projects and approaches, at which 
co-operation, feedback and support can also take place. 

We are suggesting, in a word, that an information network perform a news 
function for members, spreading information that it is important for various 
reasons for members to know about, at the time they need to know about it— 
no later. Such an orientation quickly suggests a format. 

The focus is a newletter and coverage is given, at a minimum, to: impor- 
tant activities in research, implementation and training at all stages of the pro- 
cess; controversies in the field about approaches, ideas, methods, technology, 
politics, etc., with a view to throwing light on them by airing them; occasions, 
such as informal publication or conferences, at which early dissemination takes 
place; and possibly end-results in the form of publications, etc. 

In addition, and because of the different situations in which members find 
themselves, the network can perform an assistance function, at the level of 
information or personal support. This will be discussed at greater length 
subsequently. 

As far as network content is concerned, it is, of course, relatively indepen- 
dent of the networking needs derived from general processes going on around 
the world, which are comparable in most fields of endeavour. The focus of this 
publication is on educational policy and planning. Where this is problematic is 
at the margin, where decisions have to be made on what to include and what to 
exclude. Such decisions are also dependent on the amount of funding available 
for networking, which may limit coverage, as well as on the internal bureau- 
cratic divisions of the networking institution. Our own network is relatively 
narrow in focus: by concentrating on finance, cost and efficiency-effectiveness 
issues without arbitrarily excluding others, it limits range and focuses on more 
technical and non-ideological issues. A networking effort over the broad range 
will have to be seriously thought out from the points of view of coverage, size of 
network, subdivisions and related complicating variables. 
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MAJOR NETWORK PROPERTIES 
People base versus information base 


We have already contrasted end-result and work-in-process networks as if they 
were information-based. There is, however, a prior issue: shall the system be 
people-based or information-based? Simply put, the first system moves the 
people who have or need knowledge, while the second moves the information 
itself. 

There are several examples of people-based, or at least people-focused net- 
works in our field. In one perspective, teaching itself can be seen as a knowledge- 
networking activity, usually directed from teacher to students but also capable 
of being exchanged among a relatively equal membership. Thus, the work of 
IEP, which focuses on training, with research, backed up by various forms of 
documentation, including an IIEP-centred newsletter, represents a network of 
this type. More clearly networking activities based on people are those of the 
technical expert, the consultant, the joint project or technical co-operation, in 
which knowledge is spread—usually from one side on a technical basis and 
from the other side on the basis of knowledge of local conditions— mainly by 
personal contacts and assistance, with documentary back-up. The APEID net- 
work operating out of Unesco’s Regional Office for Education in Asia is agood 
example of this, being particularly sensitive to considerations we shall examine 
throughout this chapter. The International Management Training for Educa- 
tional Change (IMTEC) network operating out of Oslo, Norway, is another 
example well worth looking at. Conferences, seminars and other relatively for- 
mal gatherings also represent a type of knowledge networking, in which people 
with something new to say can present it personally to a gathering or audience 
for critical examination and discussion. 

Since it is much more expensive to move people than information, cost 
considerations really militate against a people-based network which has com- 
prehensive spread and general availability. The activities of IIEP, in face of the 
world-wide demand, are constrained to a very great extent indeed. The activi- 
ties of technical missions, experts, etc. are important on occasion, but similarly 
ae ane suet Pa too, Although ning ON 
tions of cost-effectiveness are rey eee deo restrictions and sn 
work, in which the information, rather than eon a information-based me 
2 e people, is moved to the place it 
is needed. 

Such a network is appropriate, under fant m 
additional reasons. Many countries haye eet historical circumstances, for 


: eached or ar A ition in 
which they have experts who can hold their own with a ee 


tries. Their need, therefore, is for information about new developments rather 


than for direct assistance. Unesco membershj : 
. ` shi re e . 
respect, but an information network availab] P reflects great variation in this 


z : “iy aha e to all me ses 

this fact, unless a policy decision is made to divide es a to Se op 

such differences. We have found it unnecessary to do so ee the al 
: ver, as we sha 
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suggest later, there is a place for various secondary person-based network acti- 
vities, particularly in the form of consultation services. 

In the limited writing on networking, we have found it frequently asserted 
that the people-based networking activities are the only worth-while ones. 
There are two main lines of argument put forward. The first is that communi- 
cation only works, or works best, when it is direct, especially face-to-face: these 
are the conditions under which interchange of ideas can really take place. The 
second is that information-based systems do not work because people do not 
read what they do not solicit: they are overwhelmed with information and find 
it difficult or impossible to wade through it. 

Clearly, if the relatively low cost of an information-based network is to be 
made effective, it must be given as many properties associated with interpersonal 
relationships as possible. In particular, it should be made to connect individuals 
rather than institutions, and it should be informal and decentralized. It should 
offer status, colleagueship, a sensitive secretariat that provides personal support 
and encouragement, as well as ease of contact and valuable information. We 
shall discuss these properties next. 

Let us anticipate, however, some of the details of the next main section of 
this paper by briefly indicating how we have met the objections raised against 
information-based networks. Two specific strategies can be mentioned, based 
on the properties set out above. First, to get people to pay attention to what they 
do not solicit, we have adopted the panel model for networking. That is, rather 
than sending out information somewhat blindly to any and all people whose 
names we come across, we deliberately restrict our networking activities, at the 
chosen level, to a specially invited panel of experts, all of whom must be active 
in the field. The simple fact that as many as one-half of our membership volun- 
tarily contributed to our evaluation questionnaire and were unanimously in 
favour of the network is testimony to its impact: such areturn rate is exception- 
ally high and such unambiguous support is unusual. 

Our second strategy is to make it as easy as possible for members to get in 
direct contact with each other, thereby avoiding the constraints of centraliza- 
tion. Specifically, we insist on sending with each newsletter a current, updated 
list of members with their addresses and we give with every piece of information 
in the newsletter the source from which further information can be obtained. 
Our evaluation gives evidence of extensive further contact between members. 
Not only does each member regularly read the newsletter, but almost three- 
fifths have made independent contact with one or more other members after 
reading an item in one of our first six newsletters and over half of these have 
continued with further contacts. Without knowledge of the whereabouts of 
members, such crucial decentralized network contacts cannot take place. 


Informality versus formality 


The present system of research/implementation and publication stands as the 
current formal one for spreading information. Conferences provide formality 
too. Less formal are papers, reports, seminars, symposia and some newsletters. 
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Potential members are used to the formalities and there are routine ways of 
preparing for them and standard ways of distributing them. Libraries are then 
repositories; books, articles, papers, proceedings, etc. are the main media. 
Universities, policy-based institutions and governments have developed formal 
systems for their collection and dissemination. K 

Connected with the issue of the time-lag between initiation and publication 
of an activity, mentioned earlier, which demands a service in terms of a news- 
oriented information medium, is the issue of the degree of formality such a 
medium should take on. If our claim for the necessity of giving the networking 
activity the properties of interpersonal relationships is accepted, it follows that 
the approach should be as informal as possible under the circumstances. 

Informality must be accommodated to clarity. The sheer quantity and rhet- 
oric found in publications and conferences, as already mentioned, plus the 
associated rituals, cause the hard-pressed worker, in whatever capacity, to long 
for an informal, honest and straightforward flow of information about what is 
going on in the field. 

Network morale always remains an issue for people who hardly know each 


other. This is one of several reasons for making personal contact a supporting 
part of the network, as we indicate later. 


Individuals versus institutions 


For the reasons given above, it is much better to construct a network of indi- 
viduals than one of institutions. The latter type of network is appropriate on 
communicating information of the formal system, such as library accessions 
lists, computer-based information systems, conference proceedings, etc. But, 
for the reasons set out, such formal networks simply do not have the power and 
immediacy of personal networks in which formalities are cut through and infor- 
mation is shared as news by people who can both contribute and respond. Pas 
If it Is not possible to construct an individual basis for membership, it 18 
essential that institutional members nominate an individual active in the field 
to co-ordinate information flow from the institution to the network and to 
spread to relevant individuals in the institution information from the network. 
In our network, which is entirely inter-individual (although members can always 
send materials received to their library), we have found that about two-fifths do 
not share their newsletters with anyone but that the readership for the three- 


fifths who pass their copy around to colleagues, etc. is about 5.75 persons PET 
Copy per issue—extremely high for such a publication. In our core network © 
200 persons, then, there is a known rea 
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Centralization versus decentralization 


When a network receives and distributes information, while making it difficult 
or impossible for those sending and receiving the information to communicate 
with each other, it necessarily centralizes the networking system. We do not 
recommend such a system. Apart from gratuitously increasing the power of 
central bureaucrats through control of the information, such centralization 
increases formalization and counteracts the interpersonal thrust. In effect, the 
network achieved is one of a wheel with spokes and no rim rather than a true 
one whose connections are made across the web as well as through the centre. 
The former system is appropriate when a newsletter is basically giving informa- 
tion about the issuing institution, as does ITEP’s Bulletin. But, in a network 
such as ours, every member is offering information to every other potentially 
interested member. In a context in which the essential purpose is to maximize 
the free flow of information among the membership, every means available must 
be used. Independent contacts between members are an essential element. Net- 
work morale depends on an information flow encouraged, put out and shared in 
a collective enterprise, just as it does in face-to-face contacts between colleagues. 
Such a collective enterprise, being unusual or absent in the normal formal publi- 
cation system, is something that has to be continually cherished and buttressed. 
Since members are not used to the idea of sharing current information as news 
routinely and informally through a paper network, everything must be done to 
show them that it is worth their time and effort to do so. Thus, the organizing 
institution should be more secretariat than editorial board, more a booster of 
morale than severe judge of contributions made, and certainly more a facilitator 
than a repository of information. If the network members are pre-screened, 
problems of quality do not loom too large. 


Process and problems of setting up a network 


Let us now present an analytic description of the process and problems of set- 
ting up an international network. To do this, we shall draw on our experiences 
in setting up and running such a network, based in the School of Education at 
the University of California, Berkeley, and funded by the United States Agency 
for International Development (USAID), in the field of educational costs, 
finance, efficiency and planning. Our network offers a simple model, both 
overall and with respect to its main innovatory features, mainly because of 
budgetary restrictions. With a larger budget available, a much broader range 
of services could usefully be built up. Organizationally, we see these as subsi- 
diary services that may already be in existence or that could be performed by 
other divisions of the networking institution. 

We offer a newsletter, focused on work in progress, which is shared by a 
core group of some 200 experts in the field, and a library accessions list/biblio- 
graphic service distributed to a larger group of some 300 interested individuals 
and institutions; we also distribute our programme’s publications and receive 
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and work with visiting experts. The budget devoted to the first two activities 
(some $20,000 to $30,000 per annum)! represents about 10-15 per cent of our 
total programme budget. 

Our experiences can be generalized in terms of issues and problems that any 
network organizer can expect to encounter, and we can suggest strategies for 
attaining success. The first part of this chapter has already delineated the pro- 
perties needed to maximize the quality of membership, information and secre- 
tariat. Members must be found and motivated to contribte information; the 
information must be of high quality; the secretariat must circulate information 
in a reliable, timely, clear and attractively presented fashion, thereby demons- 
trating to the relatively isolated network members that a really useful service 1S 
being performed that can lead to new linkages between members on the basis 
of common interests and projects. 

We propose to review in more detail issues to be considered and problems 
often encountered in recruiting members, developing coverage, determining 
media and transmission and co-ordinating the network and maintaining net- 
work morale. Our focus is upon the particular, innovative service we offer, 
namely the newsletter service. But, we believe, considerations that apply to it 
also apply to other possible services, including traditional ones. For example, 
our librarian now regularly includes in the library accessions list a companion 
list of names and addresses of the publishers of every accession received. Here, 
again, is a simple and inexpensive device for putting interested members of our 
broader network in direct contact with the source of information. More gener- 
ally, attention to network properties, strategies, tactics, issues and problems 
presented here will be highly suggestive for a more complex effort. 


RECRUITING MEMBERS 


By adopting the 
tions are set up t ss. The invitation to a panel of experts: 


Fes RE a a 
dently prestigious institution, confers n 
eral circulation centralized network Ca 


1. Sce footnote on page 188. 
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dures is a delicate one. Who shall be and who shall not be invited? Once the 
field of content coverage of the network is defined, the task is relatively easy. In 
our case, we began by inviting all individuals to our network who had a known 
capacity and were currently working in the field. In a standard letter of intro- 
duction, we explained our affiliation, our purposes in networking and offered 
an invitation, a request for a curriculum vitae, and a request for the submission 
of further names for consideration. Once beyond the circle of well-known per- 
sons, we modified the letter to indicate that the person’s name had been sug- 
gested and that we would like to invite that person provided that he or she was 
currently working in the field. 

In order to develop the broad-banded network envisaged, we wanted 
(a) to make room for both the well-known people and the newer entrants in the 
field, (b) to maintain a balance between universities, governments, international/ 
regional organizations and private foundations, and (c) to achieve as broad a 
geographical spread as possible, given such constraints as the national location 
of the secretariat (United States) and the source of funding (USAID). These 
goals started to direct and eventually dictate choices about individuals to invite. 
A further constraint was an upper limit of some 200 persons, for reasons of 
budget and maintenance of membership status. It became, on occasion, neces- 
sary to follow up an initial invitation with a further special invitation, either 
to those well-known, those in key positions or those in countries with no repre- 
sentation or poor representation." 

The difficulties encountered in such an approach are relatively few, pro- 
vided that the secretariat makes it its business to get to know the international 
map of educational policy and planning endeavours and the important individ- 
uals in the field. Some individuals will suggest names of their personal friends 
and their colleagues. To counteract this, as well as for budget reasons, it is 
important to insist and explain that almost no institution needs more than one 
or two individuals to represent it and act as co-ordinator(s). The important 
strategic issue is to ensure that only active individuals are included by making it 
very clear that only such individuals should be nominated. 

It does occur, however, that inappropriate individuals may nevertheless 
become members. To deal both with this problem and the separate issue of 
relatively rapid movement into and out of activity in the field, we developed 
the following approach. In so far as a member is inactive over a year (or other 
defined period) in every way, or even through failure to contribute to the news- 
letter, we send a letter pointing out that the basis of membership is active con- 
tribution, inquiring whether the person is still active, and saying that the person 
will not be continued after a certain date unless he or she contacts us, hopefully 
with a contribution. So, apart from the initial screening mechanism, which does 
fail from time to time, and because of the turnover of membership, a second- 
stage screening mechanism is necessary. As a consequence of this, continuous 
recruitment is necessary, both of individuals in new institutions and countries 


1. At the time of writing, there were 207 members in about sixty countries and about 
fifteen national and regional organizations. 
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as they are discovered or develop capacities in the field, and to replace lapsed 
members. Whereas others may measure success by expansion of the net- 
work, we measure it by the quality of its interchange. To maximize this, our 
sources of information must be active and good, and motivated to contribute; 
for this, continuous recruitment is necessary. There does exist, however, a 
reliable core of members with a longer-term involvement in the field. Apart from 
a 24 per cent turnover in two years, our remaining members have been in their 
current affiliation on average for about six years (including some long-serving 
academics). ; 

A set of related problems derives from the political image of the sponsoring 
institution of the network. In the case of our own network, a university base is, 
as such, an asset. But we have found that our unilateral sponsorhip has caused 
us to fail to recruit, or recruit incompletely, members from particular countries 
or with certain political viewpoints, mainly because they do not wish any asso- 
ciation on principle. It is political imagery which is at work here, because our 
sponsoring institutions have left us scrupulously alone to pursue an editorial 
policy of our choice. 

The best policy, for this and other reasons already mentioned, for any orga- 
nization is to maximize the flow of information, debate and controversy through 
the available media. In setting up a network with an information function, one 
must be seen, as much as possible, by potential and actual members to have no 
particular political biases and no interest, either, in controlling the flow of that 
information, for bureaucratic or other reasons. Thus, available and submitted 


information determines, to the greatest extent possible, what is circulated in the 
newsletter; and thereby flow is maximized. 


DEVELOPING COVERAGE 


Our own newsletter, linkin 


g some 200 individuals in a relatively limited field in 
education, has experience 
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about controversial issues. The former, being straightforward and factual, nat- 
urally arrive in a copious flow; the latter must, on the whole, be solicited and may 
particularly be worth offering an honorarium for. They entail much more work 
and do not get the kind of feedback that the discovery of a number of others 
working on or interested in the same problem can generate. Even so, a point of 
view section should be encouraged: an important characteristic of a rapidly 
changing field is its controversies and, to the extent possible in an informal print 
medium, they should be aired. No doubt, symposia, with proceedings, are better 
for this purpose, and thus should be considered as an auxiliary network service, 
if a budget can be made available. 

Whereas the core of a newsletter is work in progress—of whatever kind— 
for the central purpose of making news about such work as immediately avail- 
able as possible and thereby creating a community of interest that bypasses rigid- 
ities of time-lag and formal presentation, attention must also be paid to work 
about to be formulated and, of course, to dissemination of work in advance of 
full or formal publication. 

With respect to formulation, we have tried to develop a‘ Request for Assis- 
tance’ section, but it has been relatively unsuccessful. Naturally, individuals 
feel somewhat reticent about sharing their doubts and formative ideas through 
the medium of print. Consequently, it seems worth developing a less public sys- 
tem, through the networks secretariat, in which ideas and problems are sent in 
On a private basis. The secretariat then makes discreet inquiries of experts or 
likely collaborators, or itself runs a more formal consultation service as a sepa- 
Tate entity. Models for this already exist and experience is available for cons- 
tructing such a service. Here, the information sharing service shades into a per- 
Sonal assistance service, which it may be more appropriate to centralize than to 
keep decentralized by means of a simple notice in the newsletter. s 
, Dissemination of work, in advance of end-result publication, can be achieved 
1n several ways. One of these is by offering a comprehensive section on upcom- 
ing Conferences in the field, where to get information about them, and, if appro- 
priate, some summary of work presented. Usually conferences are known to 
limited circles and their proceedings have limited circulation. A newsletter can 
Provide valuable services, not only by announcing but also by casting a critical 
eye on such events. ? 

Interestingly, we have eperienced great difficulty in developing regular 
channels for getting news of conferences. We attribute this partly to the very 
fact of our informality, but, more importantly, to the fact that no general sys- 
tem for setting up conferences exists and they happen on a relatively haphaz- 
ard basis, Whereas individuals have an incentive to tell us about their own se 
Colleagues’ work, they have little incentive to tell us about conferences, cae 
Mn the unlikely event that they are the organizers. It may be that Unesco is In 

etter position to provide such a service. 
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Probably the most useful way to cover dissemination, apart from the end- 
result library accessions list, is to develop a section in the newsletter for follow- 
up on projects already presented at an earlier stage. We are doing this now by 
requesting follow-up information to the time of the last stages of a project 
already presented, sending a personal letter if necessary. 

Other newsletters we have seen tend to focus on the activities of individuals, 
chronicling their rise, transfers and publications. We chose not to present 
such material, first because of space limitations, second because it is surely the 
substantive information that is of prior importance. In fact, we have discovered 
that there is really no demand from our members for a membership roster, 
which further confirms our editorial position. 

Because we have chosen a decentralized or collective approach to network- 
ing information, our newsletter does not give a lot of material about our own 
institution or about what we think is important for our readers to think or do, as 
many other newsletters choose to do. Besides freeing communication channels 
by adopting a non-élistist, collegial position, the budget needed for the secretariat 
is considerably reduced because no effort is put into amassing and control- 
ing information. 

On the other hand, because of the screening process for membership, we 
have had relatively few problems with quality. Only one or two out of some two 
hundred contributions have been rejected; several have been improved by 
requests for further information; some have been severely edited; but most have 
arrived in usable form, except that a number have required translation. The 
editor’s work-load, then, is considerably reduced in comparison with the typical 
news-gathering operation. It is thoroughgoing only in the cases where contribu- 
tions have to be solicited and material received put into the normal newsletter 
format. 

It is important to repeat here that the network coverage, and specifically 
newsletter organization, are relatively independent of the actual content deter- 
mined for the network, that is, the actual topics or fields covered. 


DETERMINING MEDIA AND TRANSMISSION 


Media and transmission, with 


c à particular reference to presentation, language, 
design, clarity, 


layout, size, frequency and speed of distribution, should be deter- 
mined in broad outline in the early stages. A broad-banded group scattered 
around the world requires at its Core, we believe, the most widely available 
medium—print—and the most widely available distribution system—the postal 
Service. Print provides a wide range of formats, from the formal to informal, 
the latter being lowest in cost. The international postal service provides, what- 


cheap and reliable distribution system, €s- 
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All printed materials must have maximum clarity in order to be informa- 
tive, so great attention must be given to design, layout, presentation, language 
and size. Because of budgetary constraints, we have been forced to publish a 
single-language English edition—a severe constraint in the international context. 
International agencies publish in as many languages as possible. This will per- 
mit a relaxation from our own rather austere single-language format. Graphic 
designers familiar with cultural differences should be consulted in order to 
assure attractiveness of presentation without loss of clarity and simplicity. Nor- 
mal journalistic rules about headlining, paragraphing, subparagraphing, etc. 
should be employed to maximize readability. 

A standard format for presentation of projects, programmes, follow-up, 
etc. assists contributors and readers alike, if sectioned and broken up on the 
page for ease of reading. Our own network evaluation has brought out that 
almost two-thirds of our members first skim the newsletter and then settle down 
to items of particular interest; about one-fifth read the whole newsletter quickly; 
the rest read it all carefully. In other words, not only does an apparently homo- 
geneous group have divergent interests in reading the material but, for the ma- 
Jority, time-saving design features are extremely important. It is also important 
to offer more than an annotated reference: there should be enough information 
about organization, theory, level of effort, methods, dates, etc. (as appropriate) 
to allow readers to assess worthwhileness of further contact without the extra 
effort usually required when news items are short. Finally, of course, the name 
and address of a person to contact must be included. In all this, the guiding 
Principle is to increase information flow by maximizing clarity, readability and 
SBS of contact. The same principles apply to end-result formal networking acti- 
vities, where formats are more standardized already and there is therefore 
better understanding of how to use the medium. 

Size and frequency of, in our case, the printed newsletter are also related to 
readers’ needs. Size, i.e. length, has to be tailored to what a busy person can rea- 
Sonably deal with in a short time. Some flexibility in length is possible. But if 
TN IS increasing, unless some items are reduced or dropped, frequency will have 

e increased. From the editorial side, regularity of frequency is essential to 
demonstrate that the newsletter is reliable. Deadlines for each issue should also 
be established to stress the time-value of the information. 

t In order to produce the newsletter quickly, we use an IBM Mag Card/A 
Yypewriter, which allows easy editing. Editing can also be done with some com- 
a Programming systems with visual display and this can be convenient ifthe 

KIS travelling and has access to a terminal. 

Printing is done on regular stock by offset or another cheap printingmethod. 
a again, because informality—working information— is being emphasized, 

Te 1s no need for high-quality print on heavy stock with a glossy look. 
ae because of weaknesses in the international postal system and in order 
oa ns information in a timely fashion, we have chosen to use air mail for 
rh ee ened and surface mail for our library accessions list. We find that 
étre of ten of our Overseas members consider air mail essential. We have 
rienced few problems with air-mail distribution: only 3-5 per cent of our 
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ive alli rface-mail distri- 
membership have failed to receive all issues sent out so far. Surface-ma 


i ; i aban- 
bution, however, has generated several complaints and we would like to 
don it in the case of certain regions. 


CO-ORDINATING THE NETWORK 


The size of the secretariat set up for this networking system panjali PE 
on the complexity and diversity of services offered, areas covered oe a ans 
experts addressed. However, journalistic experience is certainly neede Sat ee 
a system that will avoid the less attractive features of publications a arate 
with bureaucracies. Expertise is also needed to organize the production- nee 
bution process in a timely fashion. The secretariat must also have the sana 
to develop and maintain individual contacts in writing, whether or not pe et 
visits are included in the budget. It may also prove attractive, in a larger par ae 
to employ regional information collection/dissemination editors or ce 
tors in order to increase the comprehensiveness of the news service. Suc ss 
viduals must be both active in the field and in a particularly Ro 
find out about work in process in the region and transmit it, and to discover 
active members for the network. Le eee 

Different content/topic areas do demand differences of emphasis in <a 
working approach. For example, our own content area—educational ee 
and planning—is an established area with a typically system-wide applicat ely 
Non-formal education or educational technology, by contrast, are ean . 
new content areas and basic information may need to be circulated, in the me 
instance, from a central repository,while particular projects may be much se 
localized and decentralized. Thus a broader network may be required un 
these circumstances with many more cases of practical application offered. y 

Apart from this content/topic variation, the continual arrival of newcome i- 
into the field may suggest, beyond the necessity for training schemes, the St 
opment of basic information services. These imply a central repository an ‘ 
some already exist. They would constitute a separate network service for a pat 
ticular audience—new members rather than old colleagues. 
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and concern must be shown to exist on the part of the secretariat, as well as 
efficiency and effectiveness in getting information out. 

One important aspect of maintaining morale is the sensitive matter of 
removing those who are no longer active in the field. In contrast to those pro- 
jects which measure effectiveness by mere expansion of the network, irrespective 
of the dilution of participation inherent in such expansion, we have chosen to 
maintain our network at a certain size by removing those not contributing and 
replacing them with those who can contribute, as explained above. By publish- 
Ing a regular membership list, we demonstrate to our network that quality is 
being maintained: only the active experts are included. 

Good network morale, in summary, is really the product of a system devised 
to include as many as possible of the properties and strategies suggested above. 
We have, by our own efforts, demonstrated that, with great cost-effectiveness, 
network morale can be very high. 


Lines of development of an international network 


We are arguing that a key innovative area for networking activities is that of 
Work in progress and we have delineated the properties that have made our 
own network of maximum usefulness to our members—panel membership, 
Individual basis, informality, decentralization, etc. Even if these properties can- 
Not be achieved in themselves, they should be acommodated as far as possible 
In a more formal structure. If a networking operation is to be developed in the 
end-result area as well, such properties will also be extremely helpful in maxi- 
mizing true participation. 

, Tn any case, given the flood of information and rhetoric normally available, 
direct and honest presentation of real information, transmitted in a timely fash- 
10n, will independently make networking activities valuable to members. Isola- 
tion and specialization both require a straightforward information service. 

Budget considerations recommended, as a core, a print-based mail-distrib- 
uted network, demonstrating, however, as many interpersonal collegial prop- 
erties as possible. Such a network can be articulated into a complex of several 
Print-based services and can be expanded as well into a number of people-based 
Services, 
People-based services already have a model in the expert-consultant or 
Sor roles developed in an international context. Such roles are relatively 
wall understood and have been written about. The focus of people-based net- 
working needs to be, on the one hand, on the formulation stage of projects— 
“pate implementation or training—in which diplomacy and personal con- 
din ae particularly appropriate and, on the other hand, on the more ceremo: 
ae asions, such as conferences, at which colleagues gather to share sare 
patie NU and results. As conferences have known organization 
tisna. careful attention does need to be paid to the possibilities for formu- 

8e services. The availability of such services has to be made known, 
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but the initiative has basically to come from those who will receive the expert 
advice if the service is to be effective. 

In addition, given the continual development of countries and the continual 
arrival of new members into a network, there is always a demand for another 
type of service, that of provision of more basic information and assistance. 
Clearly, this is a point where end-result print-based networks have an important 
role to play as well, whether as a simple bibliographic service or a more sophis- 
ticated computer-assisted annotated bibliographic service. However, it has been 
precisely in the operation of such services that interpersonal contact has been 
particularly recommended in the literature: the bibliographic service is par- 
ticularly impersonal. 

Finally, there is no doubt but that the reception of visitors by the net- 
work’s secretariat and, more effectively, strategic visits by it to the individual 
members or to gatherings such as conferences buttress the network in a way 
no paper-based communication can. Such contacts, therefore, should be an 


integral part of the network or networks developed in educational policy and 
planning. 
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Introduction 


“Network” is a term that has become extremely popular in the last ten years or 
so (as reflected in the clustering of dates of references in the bibliography), both 
among academic disciplines and among practitioners and the public. It has 
Proved to bea satisfying term to use. Some of its major uses will be pointed out. 

Generally speaking, ‘network’ implies connectedness, co-operation, re- 

Source-sharing and complexity of relationships, whether at the individual, group, 

institutional or other levels. These implications exist whatever the cross-cutting 

variables, such as formality or informality, value-conservation or the pushing 
of new values, etc. Pattern and exchange are thus basic implications. 
Analytically, five important senses of‘ network’ can be distinguished. These 

Senses fail to be distinguished by many authors so that more confusion than 

necessary results: 

(a) Asa medium of transmission, with or without storage, exclusively. In this 
Sense, a network exists whenever distant points are connected by a medium. 
This medium may move people (with information), as do roads, rail, ships 
and airlines, or it may move information between people, as do the mails, 
the telephone or the computer. When the medium is used, the rest of the 
Organization of the information sending/receiving/exchanging may vary 
widely, but a network form is involved, with the potential for turning the 
world into a community. Here the terms ‘system’ and ‘network’ are inter- 
changeable. 

(b) As an inter-organizational arrangement to conserve financial, staff and 
information resources in the face of massive increases in the content— 


i teow assistance of over 100 people who provided information for this analytic 

fone on is acknowledged with thanks. Naturally, the stance, analysis and opin- 

Th ane here do not necessarily reflect those of the contributors or of Unesco. 
anks are also due to Ms Joan Killeen for typing the final version of this report. 
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information or other services/products—and inadequate financial, 4. 
resources to deal with it and give service on a single institution basis. on 
interlibrary co-operation, inter-agency pooling of services to the pia 
nity, etc., are examples. Here is indicated an adjustment to the pe 
explosion of our century in terms of limited financial/staff resources, inc 
ing rationalizing services to avoid duplication and overlap. PE 
(c) As a necessary form for the integration of societies. General social n j 
works are in this sense seen as the basic form of social life, and intor et 
is one of the things exchanged or channelled throu gh them. They are info ; 
mal. Whether people are defending their communities and values or E 
ing them, they do so through network arrangements; and whether they z 
resting happily or looking for assistance and information, they deed 
through network linkages. Their success and failure to reach out and á 
quality of their lives can be seen in terms of the networks they are in ans 
those they reach out to. In traditional societies, this was done face to fac 
but in contemporary urban Societies various media assist further-reaching 
and more open-textured connections. 1 dre 
As an organizing strategy for individuals, groups and institutions, but m p 
likely individuals and groups, to bring social change and innovations n, ; 
asocio-politicalsystem that is rigid, poor at adapting to change, but power! i 
and able to resist. Networks join and unite those who are desirous hed 
ing in a movement to bring about change or oppose undesirable directions 
in which‘the System’ is going. By its flexibility, egalitarianism, sommets 
and resource-sharing in terms of effort, finances, etc., networking in t E 
sense is a strategy for bringing about social change. Some authors use t 


Pithi A ES f ies 
term in this sense and even with these limits find confusion about strategi 
and tactics. 


(e) Asa necessary org 
the continuation 


(d) 


he changes/crises/limited resources. A 
ons, groups and people, across the 
ponse if mankind is to survive. X 

> connectedness, complexity, exchange, CO 
Operation and resource i efer to networks (a) as a medium oe 
mission, (b) as an inter-organizational arrangement, (c) as an informal genera 
basic Social form, (d) as a form, more or less informal, with strategic applica- 
tion for movements bringing about social change, or (e) as a generally necessary: 
informal or formal, interpersonal or inter-organizational, form to enable ade- 
quate response of Societies to rapid social change, uncertainty and limited 
resources, 


Sections of the bibliography 
The bibliography follows these analytic divisions to the greatest extent possible. 
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There are sections on analysis, first, followed by sections on cases. It has not 
been possible, given the early stages of development of the concept as an ana- 
lytic tool and of networks, particularly in the context of rapid social change, as 
an organizing form, to achieve full integration. However, given the stage we 
are in and the range of ambiguity we face in using and applying the term, we 
have achieved a real advance on previous work. 

The first analytic section is on library, information and computer networks. 
Here, as mentioned, network and system are interchangeable terms. Why? There 
are two main thrusts in the library/information science literature: one is analytic 
Sense (a), referring to the medium, especially computers and telecommunica- 
tions; the other is analytic sense (b), referring to inter-institutional resource- 
sharing in the face of the information explosion, given that documentation and 
data information are the product and/or service of these institutions. The fact 
that there is inter-institutional resource-sharing does not, in this case, imply 
anything about whether the form of organization will be hierarchical or not. 
That is, the inter-institutional co-operation still presupposes ‘users’ of the co- 
Operative services, who are not members of the institutions. The fact that the 
telephone company uses a physical network does not tell us anything about 
whether or not it charges high rates; the fact that libraries co-operate does not 
tell anything about whether better service is provided to users. By contrast, the 
Second part of the fourth section, on inter-institutional networks aside from 
libraries, etc., presupposes that networks are a distinct form of organization. 
They are contrasted with bureaucracies, which are found to be inappropriate in 
the face of rapid social change and the uncertainty it generates. In the library/ 
information science literature, there is little, if any, discussion of inter-organi- 
zational arrangements in these terms and the novelty focus is on the technolo- 
gical developments of media, and their consequences. Libraries are compatible 
with bureaucracies in many ways. 

The second analytic section broadens the sense of ‘information network’ 
found in the literature of the first section. This is mainly in analytic sense (c), 
Seneral informal social networks, and draws mostly on the anthropology/so- 
Ciology traditions of the past fifteen years or so. Here social networks are con- 
nections between individuals, groups and institutions, through which many 
things may pass back and forth, including necessarily information: communi- 
cation is an integral part of the connectedness of networks. Networks are gen- 
eral phenomena and may serve conservatory or innovatory purposes. Social 
network analysis evolved mainly as a reponse to structural-functionalism: the 
latter focused on how individuals, groups and institutions fit into a social sys- 
tem, while the former reacts by examining how individuals (mainly), groups 
and institutions form connections to maximize their self-interests (or fail to 
Maximize them), with exchange of services of various kinds. Individuals are the 
Main units of analysis, apparently because kinship groups, communities, élites, 
Secret societies, etc. have the main centre of attention and because, until recently, 
analytic techniques have not been developed for groups and institutions. A 
Major contrast, in social network analysis, has been between traditional societies 
where people live in face-to-face, low-technology, intense, closed and dense 
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relationships and urban societies where people live in high-technology, ramı- 
fied, open and scattered networks: from small societies to global society. 

The third section applies some of the social network analysis. In the first 
part, some interesting research on the ‘small world’ problem, the search for 
jobs through information contacts, and the relations of governments to commu- 
nities in trying to achieve social change is mentioned, which introduces issues 
around the interface between individuals and institutions. In the second part, 
more focused research on social networks in education is reviewed, in this case 
dealing explicitly with attempts of the Federal Government in the United States 
to find alternative ways of encouraging innovations among practitioners, i.e. 
teachers and administrators, and in communities, especially low-income OF 
otherwise discriminated against communities. This literature applies both sense 
(c), general informal social networks, and sense (d), social change networks, and 
to some extent sense (e), general institutional mobilization. That is, ‘network’ is 
used both as a general term and as a term referring especially to social change 
movements and a general state of social uncertainty. Thus, although the govern- 
ment is ‘the System’, it also wants to maintain flexibility in assisting social 
change to come about. 

The fourth section turns to institutions. The first part rather briefly looks 
at intra-organizational analysis with respect to communication within the 
organization. Communication analysis is a relatively new general technique In 
the examination of maintenance, production and innovation processes. Com- 
munication problems are usually seen as internal problems. Informal social net- 
Works are recognized as well as formal channels. The second part looks at inter- 
Organizational relations, where the unit of analysis is organizations as well as 
individuals and units or departments. Here, there is a strongly developing stress 
on sense (e), as already mentioned. That is, organizations in the modern world 
are seen as being required to form networks rather than bureaucratic patterns 
In order to cope successfully with uncertain conditions. Corporations, by Decors 
ing multinational, are seen as adapting well, while bureaucracies, even in the 
centre-periphery model, are seen as failing. The relatively restricted sense (b), 


general inter-institutional resource-sharing, occurs little here. 
Because issues of innovati 
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included for obvious reasons. It is in senses (b), inter-organizational re 
sharing, (d), social change (especially), and (e), general institutional ae ee 
that most network cases can be analysed. However, it is fair to say that we an 
not developed an integrated analysis at this point. Some general comments abou 
w isi low: 3 š : 

z esi PON sie varies from full evaluations by pan a nee: 
through case histories to brief descriptions, pamphlets and products su 
newsletters, to personal correspondence, 

Second, this variation reflects the wide range of types phate ik 
e€xpensive/institutionally sponsored/outside-evaluated to no age cient 
Personally related/membership-evaluated (simply by continuing 
ment). = 

cai the relative paucity of cases with reasonable pee a A 
national/regional/international levels, with the main exception o à re 
mation networks/systems and United States Government-sponsore eae ‘nae 
has led to inclusion of other cases (a) at the sub-national en es eR 
levels and (b) outside education in other sectors that have develope ne 
earlier than education has and thus offer more documentation. Pa oe 

Fourth, even so, there is not enough information to thane E à 
Other more analytic form, with confidence; but, in respect o aa omnis FA 
networks, such as variations in institutional affiliations or facilité 
racteristics, some analysis can be done. ary, x 

Finally, it is worth noting that the bibliography is oriented to moan 
tern societies. Obviously, this is not because informal and forma PA 2 
networks fail to exist in developing countries but because, particula Saint 
analytic side, there is little or no literature; on the case side, there ar 
examples, particularly those sponsored by Unesco. 


Unesco and information 


hag ee is 
Two key features of Unesco that have to be kept in mind È piae par 
analysis are: (a) it is an international bureaucracy of considera bureaux; and 
with a central secretariat and decentralized offices and specialized a ember 
(b) its mission is one of creating formal links of sass SRN Ms nuit 
governments towards a specific objective and of co-ordinating the 
activities. . ’s 
Penna (I, 1976)! reviews five basic trends in the last thirty years Le 
assistance to Member States in documentation, library and archive «oth 
Vices: determining with greater precision the principles and rahe systems 
Services, especially with the development of National mon the 1970's; 
(NATIS) and the World Science Information System (UNISIS ) in 
internationalizing the services in collaboration with the profession; 


peas i ibliography 
1. Roman numerals (I, II, etc.) in references indicate the section of the bibliog 


in which the work will be found. 
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standardized techniques and procedures for acquisition, administration and 
handling documents; training professionals; and promoting books. ae 
This long-standing DLA tradition at Unesco, including the recent develop: 
ment of the technologies of computers and telecommunications, puts Unesco 
mainly in the library/information science tradition when it comes to informa- 
tion. That is, information is seen as documents or other formal materials in 
some medium subject to intergovernmental and inter-institutional transfers 
Unesco provides services to or co-ordinates services among member ee 
ments, including offering training and developing the sophisticated moder 
computerized systems/networks that hold such promise for the future. 
` There is a newer thrust to Unesco’s programmes. This consists of innova: 
tion-related documentation networks embedded in broader networking arran- 
gements in the form of technical co-operation between developing countries 
(TCDO). This thrust is a much more flexible one and demands organization 
responsive to current developments. Here, Unesco puts itself among those wae 
recognize the continually changing nature of society and the need for more res 
ponsive forms of organization to deal with the changes more successfully. À 
Whereas the latter programme is innovation-related, the former more aa È 
eral programme is not explicitly given a particular thrust except in so far fe 
basic raw data, basic bibliographic data and basic current awareness data at 
seen as necessary and important. | 
In education, we can illustrate through the example of IBE a decentralize. 
specialized agency concerned with educational information. Since 1971, IBP j 
goal has been to work vigorously towards establishing a world system for oa 
exchange of educational information. In so doing it has been developing ne 


sens s 5 i at 

ncerned with information flows in educa OR 
both international and national levels. The major network componi- f- 
national centres dealing with educational documentation, research and into 
mation. 


The thirty-sixth session of the International Conference on Education id 
1977 recommended that Unesco Should ‘play a leadership role and shou 


undertake the specific task of developing a plan for a world information net- 
work in education’ (Unesco: IBE, I, 1977a). 


The networking approach was 


regional information Programmes are interconnected and linked into a world- 
wide network’, IBE i 


as reforms, actual cases © 
Oriented research. The concept of change 
innovation-oriented regional networks at 
of which APEID, authorized in 1972 and started after 


he first example), away from the main line of 
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information centres for codified information. Furthermore, APEID and suc- 
ceeding networks are explicitly based on the principle of resource-sharing: ‘The 
relationship between the participating Member States is not one of donors and 
beneficiaries but based on reciprocity, mutual learning and self-reliance’ (The 
Asian Programme of Educational Innovation for Development . . ., VI, 1977). 

Thus, whereas the main thrust of IBE’s programme is the development of 
a world information network in education, which may well have restrictive fea- 
tures common to formal information systems conceived as documentation sys- 
tems joined together in a network, a second thrust is the development of infor- 
mation networks conceived as documentation/technical assistance networks for 
innovation, in which research results, results of cases of innovations and of 
general reforms are made available and exchanged. Here information does not 
Stand by itself but is part of action. 


The five analytic sections of the bibliography: a review 


INFORMATION, LIBRARY AND COMPUTER NETWORKS/SYSTEMS (1) 


One professional field in which the concept of ‘networks’ has been used and 
developed for some years, and for which there is a substantial literature, is that 
of library and information science. 

Librarians and, more recently, information scientists, together represent a 
Strong ‘information’ tradition with secure institutional bases. Both in them- 
Selves and in the absence of challenges from other formal conveyers of infor- 
mation, they are able to develop their documentary tradition more or less on 
their own terms. No one is ‘against’ information, even if it is not defined. 

_ The other main institutionalized conveyers of information are the news me- 
dia, which concentrate on developing stories as information, these being seen In 
the library tradition as‘ fugitive material’ except in so far as newspapers are col- 
lected as data for history. : 

_ Libraries have traditionally defined themselves as repositories of informa- 
tion whose value is not transitory but long-lasting. They tend not to like ‘fugi- 
tive’ material, which it is expected will be covered in the mass media, profes- 
sonal newsletters and other transitory publications. Likewise, they see the 
media as covering‘ news’ as it happens, while they cull those documented aspects 
of newsworthy (or not newsworthy) events that have lasting impact. This defi- 
nition is a source of rigidification in service-definition analogous to that of 
bureaucracies compared with less formalized institutions and groups. It also 
Provides a selection mechanism for material to be acquired and kept. 

We start with this substantive field because it is of direct interest to Unesco. 
ay terms of our five analytic senses, it tends to use the first two senses. Behind 
each is a general concept, in which nodes exist with interconnections. 
se In the first sense, the nodes and connections are simply physical; 

cond they are inter-institutional. It is implicit in the first sense and expl 


in the 
icit in 
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: : nected- 
the second that ‘resources’ of some kind are being conserved. Intercon 
ness is related to mutual support. f Fi ited 
The second sense of ‘network’ is more general, while the first is pa a 
with newer developments in computers and telecommunications, as m , 
storage/retreival and for distance-reduction. | ; : À nanan 
Although we have suggested two analytic meanings, nn 
science literature shows continuing confusion about the term ‘network’: 
. omputer- 
To interpret the word networking as referring only to an automated or canals 
based operation is misleading. To quote a well-worn phrase, networking p e 
rent things to different people. There are many different types of networks i E 
today-different in terms of the services they provide, the people they serv A A 
areas they cover. Some use the mails, some telephone, and others (or perap pacar 
use delivery trucks and teletype. They may not make use of any automated o 


c 2 ae rezza, 
ter-based techniques, and yet they, too, refer to their operations as networking (TI 
I, 1977), 


3 inter- 
The terms ‘network’ and ‘system’, as already mentioned, are used rather 


osed 
rature. The two terms are not, apparently, seen as app aide 
but rather as emphasizing different aspects of the same issue. The netwo 


5 à j side 
of interconnections between nodes, while the ee pe 
emphasizes the internal Processing, switching and other operations on t 


re, À r little 
à mal legal and political considerations, but rather 
Is actually given to users. 


Whereas social netw. 
or are set up as alterna 
governments, informatio 


orks are informal, 
tives and challeng 
n networks are for 


and in the social change sense o 
ers to formal systems, aes 
mal, with legal agreements, char ial 
nt considerations, etc. While SOC h 
tks are inter-institutional, althoug 


e and to take advantage of new au 
her modern larger-scale approac i 
the new systems/networks, RES 
: n, require a large initial capital out 

in most cases. 

One thrust for these 
realized in the face of inc 
and the failure of budget 
library/information cent 


arrangements is, 
teased informati 
s to keep pace w 
re is being replac 


then, that economies of scale can be 
on, greater numbers of distant users, 
ith single-unit costs. The face-to-face 
ed by a media-dependent set of intet 
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linked centres. In this sense, documentation networks’ development mirrors 
social networks’ development. 

The second thrust is that the new technologies of computers and telecom- 
munications in themselves suggest novel modes of moving and storing mainly 
bibliographical data but also raw data, management data, etc. 

Co-operative networks more generally entail interconnectedness for re- 
Source-sharing. This applies both to libraries, the more recent information ser- 
vices and other types of information/documentation services. Because libraries 
have very clearly defined procedures, co-operative activities, whether or not 
assisted by computers, deal with the fairly standardized and labour-intensive 
Selection/acquisition/processing/cataloging/inventorying procedures; abstract- 
ing/indexing for reference; and inter-institutional exchanges of material. Circu- 
lation, processing of serials, and fiscal control are less subject to co-operative 
arrangements and computer processing. 

__ Itis intended to make all documentation available in some form to consor- 
tia member institutions while avoiding unnecessary duplication; in extending 
the consortia, it is necessary to build up new library centres and staff them 
appropriately so that they may participate, whether to input, take out, or do 
both. In cataloguing, it is important to share the work and also use compatible 
Classification schemes; in abstracting, it is important to choose a language under- 
Standable to the user; in exchanging material, speed, relevance, reliability, etc. 
are important, so long as costs are controlled. 

Physical networks involve transmission plus, in some cases, notably com- 
puters, storage in a new medium. Networks of interlinked nodes can take sev- 
eral shapes, for example: star; net; ring; distributed control; fully connected. 

hese shapes, or topologies, imply various degrees of hierarchy and centralized 
Control. Any system/network makes basic decisions about hierarchy and con- 
trol in adopting a particular form. Distributed processing networks hold the 
Most promise for complete decentralization, while star networks imply the most 
centralized control. Network shapes are dictated to some extent by availability 
of hardware. (For example, the new generation of mini-computers has decen- 
tralizing implications.) Whatever the network shape, general technical issues 
Include switching capacity and the compatibility of systems to be interconnected. 

_ But there is no doubt but that through computers powerful new documen- 
tation approaches, such as selective dissemination of information and on-line 
Tetrieval, can be offered, within the bibliographic limits of various approaches 
developed. ‘Current awareness’ is particularly important in view of attention 
to new developments, innovations and fast social change. . 

Although in several ways it belongs in the diffusion section, mention should 
be Made here of the interesting development of computer conferencing as à 
device for dealing through telecommunications and computers with distance 
Problems of conferences as well as interactional problems: conferences can be 
rendered asynchronous through the storage feature of computers and people AL 
Vast distances can be brought together. Participants may either stay 1n their 
Usual location or proceed to one or more centres. For conferencing, they can 
€nter information and receive it, modify it and replace it, in an asynchronous 
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isticated 
fashion: locations can be diverse and time-staggered. The “ost ve ena 
version is EIES (Turoff et al.). For diffusion or development of sp M D 
works, the National Science Foundation is at present conducting exp 

ith EIES. ; 

ye writers consider that technical issues can be taken oe ite 
easily, although switching, compatibility of systems, standardiza ence 
guage, etc., are not simple, especially in the face of multiple ae El 
they think that the main issues are economic, political and socia does ie 
political decisions do seem more important, including decisions abou a ee 
of network structure and shape would be appropriate for the institution, g ent 
ment or international body. We would agree that major attention has gon nas 
internal-to-the-system issues, as it has in other fields, and that some an 
issues have been neglected. Before we turn to these, we would refer on to Sites 
of the approaches on inter-institutional arrangements in Section IV of the ae 
graphy. There, we find an important analytic tradition arguing that po ae 
innovations in a time of rapid social change meet a dynamically con e 
tradition in institutions and are best conveyed by a specifically sana 
archy network arrangement. We may expect that, inlibrary/information . oii 
itself, as well as in the broader political world in which libraries and inform 


k > i s = rying 
centres sit, there exist dynamically conservative resisters as well as those try 
to bring about new con 


Libraries are not i 
cally conservative stan 
and acting as reposito 
nuous touch with new 
developed informatio 
continuously changin 
they are not necessa 
Their relative insula 

Fife (I, 1977) h d out 
their users: the user is almost always required to go to the library to fin 
what is available, « 


À ? n, as 
RIC and other information systems . . . have not agers 

part of their responsibilities, the training of users... . This may be too n 

to expect of any info 
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cific reference to the process of generating research information and dissemi- 
nating it in a timely way, that ‘fugitive literature makes up a majority of the lit- 
erature produced on education’. This is why ERIC was developed; the Current 
Agricultural Research Informations System (CARIS) in agriculture is another 
formal network system for a similar purpose. The more informal network devel- 
oped by Pritchard (VI, 1977) is an alternative approach, using interpersonal net- 
works and exchanging information through low-technology media. In life, gen- 
erally, most important information is ‘fugitive’. À 

The issue of ‘user access’ surfaces when there is an inner group in a social 
Service institution providing a service to outsiders and questions of openness 
and satisfaction of outsiders’ needs arise. The ‘user access’ issue is a particular 
case of the general issue of ready or restricted availability of a service to people 
who need it. It is always an issue to what extent scope of material and access of 
users will be widened or narrowed. The Study Report of the UNISIST Central 
Committee (I, 1971) urged formal systems/networks as a means of widening 
access; but the thirty-sixth International Conference on Education and the Edu- 
cational Policy and Planning (EPP) Symposium both recognized the restrictive 
qualities of the systems. It is always an issue to what extent the material put in 
and the users/members will be screened and selected. Information systems/ 
Networks have been criticized for putting in too much poor material. Apart 
from this, questions have been raised about the extent to which, even with 
keyword treatment, computer-based systems can provide sufficiently trustworthy 
Précis of material that it convinces users to cover the material in its entirety. 

At this point, it is worth developing a key idea behind this bibliography: 
the extent to which informal networks play an almost infrastructure role to 
formal information systems. The information that people exchange in informal 
networks is sought and given on the basis that it is parsimonious and trust- 
worthy in relation to the needs of the receiver. We can introduce the idea with 
two quotations: 


The immediate stimulus to my interest in how scientists discover relevant research was 
a questionnaire I received from a graduate student in library science. She asked me 
how frequently I used various information retrieval facilities in my research. A number 
Of them I hadn’t known existed, and there were none that I relied on (Murray, I, 1978). 


Governments and international bodies while accepting (in some cases) the importance 
of the personal communication subsystem have as yet rarely taken practical steps, 
based on the importance of the interaction between the formal and informal systems 
în the total information system. Their main response to the information problem has 
been to develop, or propose, major computerized abstracting systems, library coope- 
ration mechanisms and the like, while hoping the ‘informal’ subsystem will take care 
Of itself, j 

In cost/effectiveness terms, however, this is not enough because the for 
System is only part of a larger system . . . (Cooney and Allen, III (a), 1974). 


mal sub- 


The basic fact here is that information users cannot operate without using z 
informal networks through which trusted and relevant information 1S shared. 
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Formal systems/networks presuppose such networks. Cooney and ieee ba 
the persons who, in their context of technology-developing companies and o 
related institutions, receive information from a wide variety of sources externa 
to their organization and from sources inside it and act as key cames 4 
sources for colleagues, ‘technological gatekeepers’. They point out that the i 
fusion literature has discovered that between, say, mass media and individuals 
there exist one or more people through whom the information goes ee 7 5 
accepted, so that, in general, the interpersonal networks through whic a à 
mation flows are crucial in making information spread and gain ep À 
The point about interpersonal networks seems to be able to be one ize , 2. 

Why does the interpersonal network continue to operate? t eae a 
the network’s key members perform a selection and shaping function a : 
membership that no formal, including computerized, service has been a à 
provide. It also probably performs a normative function, in the sense that infor 
mation selection/shaping will tend to validate the members’ values and needs. 
This has been demonstrated by the anthropologists (e.g. Boissevain, Il, 1974) 
in terms of community and kinship networks, and certainly operates in organi- 
zational contexts too. Personal influence, as we shall see subsequently, is also 
crucial. , 

It therefore becomes appropriate to move on to the literature on social 
network analysis. Further, we are suggesting that analysis of ‘dissemination’ can 
be applied to analysis of ‘users’, to whom information is, in a different sense, 
being diffused. But in the diffusion process, formal systems/networks need inter- 
mediaries. Even with a few user-helpers in libraries/information centres, assisting 
at the interface, it is problable that people would also rely on informal 
networks.! ; 

One interesting development here in the library/information science litera- 
ture is a focus on ‘information brokers’. These are individuals and institutions 


that, on demand, seek to answer questions using all sources available. It would 
be worth examining them further. 


SOCIAL NETWORKS: GENERAL (11) 


In the social sciences, social network theory, 
works, in analytic sense (c), has developed to 
ten years or so. There has been considerable m : 
a metaphorical sense to using it in an analytic way, although the sociometrie 
tradition (Moreno, II, 1953) has been in existence for some time. 

As with physical networks, the basic idea is that of a set of nodes—which 
can be persons, groups, institutions, ete.— which have links or linkages between 


theory about informal social net- 
an appreciable extent in the past 
ovement from using ‘network’ In 


t | go to Search of material already recommended, 
which led me to more individuals and more material. 
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them. The developing analytic tools are related mainly to topology and directed 
graph theory. Here it is patterns of interrelationships that are of importance. In 
this sense, network theory stands in contrast to causal theories. It is interested 
in both the presence and absence of ties, equally. It examines both structural 
and interactional properties. 

Structural properties of networks that exist and are mobilized under certain 
conditions for certain purposes include size, ramification/density, reachability, 
Tange, centrality and clusters; interactional properties include single- and mul- 
tiple-strandedness, directional flow and frequency/duration. 

Whereas structural-functionalism examines how parts fit or fail to fit into a 
whole social system, network analysis reacts by examining how individual nodes 
try to maximize their separate interests by exchange with others, although each 
node has different interests and will change in its networks over time. 

Although the‘ unit of analysis’ may be individuals, groups and institutions, 
anthropology and sociology, for historical reasons, have focused on individuals 
and their social networks. Anthropologists were interested in kinship, commu- 
nities and the move of individuals to urban areas; sociologists were interested 
in modern urban communities and the connections within and between them. 
Therefore, although it was recognized that every individual is connected ulti- 
mately to every other individual, ‘partial networks’, with first-order, second- 
order, etc. zones radiating out from the individual, were first exmained. 

An additional reason for examining small networks was that there were not 
any available techniques for analysing large topologies. However, these have 
been developed more recently, as we shall see in the section on organizations. 

Once the idea of links and interconnectedness is established, it is possible 
to take another perspective and examine the number of steps it takes an indivi- 
dual to go through networks to get something desired. Not only is information, 
among other resources, exchanged; it is actively sought out. We shall return to 
this in the section on applications (II). 

Network analysis has been particularly interested in the movement from 
dense structures into which everyone fits in multiple-stranded linkages, that is 
from traditional societies, to open, ramified, greater range, more single-stranded 
networks, that is, to modern urban societies, in which there is an important 
dependence on modern technologies to make the connection. 

This general analysis of networks has no bias towards innovation or con- 
Servation but may consider all networks equally. Clearly, the shifting groupings 
and coalitions in network form have some normative function in terms of which 
People will feel they belong, can trust the membership, can give and take, exer- 
Cise or respond to power, etc. It is possible to develop choice-constraint models 
here, given the patterns and limited alternatives and resources, of benefits and 
Costs of options, choices and preferences. Thus, networks can be seen both as 
constraining (Fisher et al., II, 1977) and as permitting fluidity and movement 
(Boissevain, IT, 1974). 
fi Although there is no necessary bias towards a conservatory Or innovatory 

unction for networks, it is clear that, when networks are seen as shifting and 
changing, their form may be recognized as appropriate to a rapidly changing 
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a n 
society. So it will not be surprising to find network forms a TE 
inter-institutional as well as interpersonal basis, as forms oe r e 
temporary conditions—analytic senses (d), social change move: 

institutional mobilization. x 
Mae can also be seen, as they have been by authors such as “he 
(II, 1973), as one patterned stage in a series of stages through ap ar 
come together and cohere. Specifically, he suggests, in terms of t z À Loue 
of subject specialties, a movement from normal, relatively isolate devel 
network and then cluster and finally specialty forms. Here we see 0 pape 
progression from relative ne to some cohesion when ideas are in p 

ing and a movement is under way. £ 
E point to be made is that, in contrast to the theme of nodes eet aie 
moving out from face-to-face relationships to secondary relations, etc., me 
without modern media as channels, there is a theme which ae 
tance and assumes that connections need to be made. The very fact of dis wants 
means that media of communication, whether people-moving or peg oe 
moving, are essential. In terms of the development of patterned stages, a mi 
find that relatively isolated individuals need to be connected and that a acl 
happen informally or through the enhancing interventions of some in x ne 
or group which facilitates these connections, The coherence of june nd 
thus be assisted, as they come and go, by deliberate intervention. Here the Aes 
tion is what kinds of intervention are appropriate and whether it should be 


ee A is becomes 
informal or whether formal institutions can enter the picture. This Les 
particularly important when we consider applications to education in a 

of social change. 


SOCIAL NETWORKS: APPLIED (111) 


It is fair to say that social netw 
results for network practitioners 
research and practice. However, o 
ized to bring together theorists 
of dialogue and the earliness of 
work for Social Network Anal 
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associates have examined ho 
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development ofeach; and the International 
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as will be offered here. 

problem research. Milgram (e.g. III (a), 1967) el 
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ependent of the previous one. 
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it is clear that, if two people in two populations cannot make contact, no one 
can. There must always be bridging ties between groups; and few steps are 
needed. 

Bernard and Killworth (III (a), 1977) have more recently discovered that 
people do not know with any accuracy the extent of their informal social net- 
works and do not remember accurately the extent of their communications with 
others. 

Granovetter (III (a), 1973, 1974) has argued that weak, as opposed to 
Strong, ties permit greater access to information, since the information can then 
come from many more sources; strong dense ties create more impermeable 
boundaries. Thus job information, community-assistance information, and spe- 
cifically diffusion information, are most effective when relying on weak ties and 
the bridges they provide, since they reach further. Thus, relatively low-energy 
networks seem to hold promise for more effective distribution. 

In his study of job-seeking information chains, the number of steps had to 
be zero (the prospective employer) or one intermediary if the linkage was to be 
effective in getting the job. Longer search chains were similar to the use of for- 
mal media (advertising) which did not create influence in getting the job. He 
argues (III (a), 1973): 


The usual dichotomy between ‘formal’ or mass procedures and diffusion through 
Personal contacts may thus be invalid in some cases where, instead, the former may 
be Seen as a limiting case of long diffusion chains. This is especially likely where 
information of instrumental significance is involved. 


This implies, in the case of libraries as formal diffusion sources, that short inter- 
Personal chains are particularly useful for the acquisition of instrumentally 
useful information, e. g. citations and references and leads to new work, and 
reinforces the idea of the importance of social networks, gatekeepers, brokers, 
etc. 

__ Murray, Magill and Rankin (III (a), 1978) also have found that ‘good’ 
information about academic jobs flows through short chains of personal con- 
tacts in the midst of a glut of possible formal information sources. 

Thus, from one side, random or applied searches from one person to an- 
Other, by a person looking for some information; from the other side, by some 
informal or formalized ‘clearing-house’ such as a gatekeeper or newspaper 
these involve networks, their links and chains, strong or weak, ramified and 
and open or closed. Ideas here are not well developed but very suggestive for 
further work and analysis. 

When we turn to the literature on social networks in education, penn 
Ourselves dealing explicitly, for the most part, not with networks used in aein 
eral sense and from the point of view of individuals moving themselves or infor- 
mation or seeking others or some information through one or more steps, but 
networks in our analytic senses (d) and (e), social change movements and gen- 
eral mobilization, mainly (d). Here, ‘networking’ is seen as a feasible diffusion 
and change strategy. Networks bring together relatively isolated aiii 
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and institutions and link them in a relatively loose, non-hierarchical PE 
inspire good feelings and solidarity, etc. A key issue is then the Fe ie 
works in the face of governments and the ability of governments, o eta 
formal organization, to intervene to enhance their operation withou 
u no States Government became interested in social TO cake 
means of bringing about social change after the failure of social veal ee 
grammes in the 1960s. These programmes, in Schon’s analysis, used t = ae 
periphery model (see below) for diffusion and failed. In their short a (ll 
networking structures, strategies and characteristics, Cohen and eae sae 
(b), 1977) are explicit about the resource-saving and consequently grea An 
effectiveness of networks as part of federal government programmes an a 
jects. The basic idea is that by tapping into social movements and esi z 
to help them get organized, the government (and any organization, nationa 
international) can bring about needed social changes in an effective way: act 
Several authors suggest role elements that can be played in this aon 
network. Schon (IV (b), 1971), who is more general and covers possib ene 
works in organizations, between organizations and in overall systems, ris je 
systems negotiating (e. g. ombudsman, tolkach), ‘underground’ oat 
jurisdictional lines), maneuvring (to get institutions to cut through institu of 
lines), brokering, mediating, diffusing, referring, evaluating and managing bac 
ficial networks. Anthony Judge adds value/goal generating/maintaining, a 
searching, interpreting, system-defining, informing, involving, looking out: 
dealing with emergencies and Strategy/policy-formulating. ader 
These can be seen to be elements of activities in networks of a broa 
generality than the ones considered in this section. ition 
When these latter types of networks come to be considered, one defini 
Suggests that each unit will perform these activities as necessary: 


The network is not coordinated by anybody: the Participating bodies coordinate ae 
selves so that one may sopeak of ‘auto-coordination’ rather than coordination. ols 
larly, the network as a whole is not ‘directed’ or ‘controlled’ by any body, rathe 

“self-directing’ and self-adapting (Judge IV (b) 1972). 


Such versions of networks certainly exist. 
When the facilitation or 


‘ , and 
enhancement of networks is considered, 
among many networks in anyc 


ase, a facilitator/co-ordinatorindividual ore 
(the latter called by Goodlad ‘the hub’, and by Dalin and Kadushin, ‘the cot 


is found. Here the key issue is the degree of centrality that the facilitator/co-Ot 
dinator/hub will take. Generally, some 


os ions 1S 
à K degree of co-ordination of function 
considered appropriat i x 

cases, an inter- 
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may be conducted and a co-ordinator/facilitator, who will perform the types of 
roles already mentioned. Cohen and Lorentz (III (b), 1977) describe co-ordi- 
nator/facilitator skills as follows: 


Basically the role of the coordinator is to bring and keep together people of different 
talents, to help them grow and develop, to be sensitive to new problem areas that need 
to be addressed by the network, and to be the scorekeepet. Coordinators, then, need 
to be group leaders, trainers, bridge-builders (within the network and between the net- 
work and outside institutions), and managers. Thete is room in a network for a variety 
of coordinators . . . To carry out functions as a generalist the coordinator must be able 
to undestand the work of several of the specialists. 


Clearly, there is no formal training for this type of skill, but the example of the 
informal technological gatekeeper (above) or formal manager (see Section IV) 
as well as actual examples of co-ordinators in informal social networks, show 
that the roles can be performed successfully. 

Parker (III (b), 1977), reviewing all the cases of networks he examined, 
Considered the following network properties essential: being an alternative to 
established systems; holding a sense of shared purpose; sharing information and 
Psychological support; using a facilitator/co-ordinator; and relying on volun- 
tary participation and egalitarian treatment. He found that networks vary in 
terms of: specific and general purposes; invention, adaptation and replication; 
‘altruistic? and ‘selfish’ motives; inclusive and exclusive admission; internal 
and external financing; geographical spread; and informal and formal structures. 

The variations suggested by Parker can be commented on further. Sarason 
et al., (LI (b), 1977) have laid great stress on combining individuals from mul- 
tiple home bases and from unlike positions in their institutions. Cross-discipli- 
narity and cross-status flexibility are thereby achieved. It is assumed that social 
problems and innovations benefit from a variety of participants. Pritchard too 
(VI, 1977) sought out network members, not by position, but by active interest 
and from a variety of disciplines and positions in the research/practitioner spec- 
trum. The development of specialties, on the other hand, or of single-issue 
Movements more generally, will lack this feature to a great extent. 

__ The reasons for people joining networks, which may be considered by par- 
ticipants ‘selfish’ or ‘altruistic’, are summarized by Parker (III (b), 1977): 
+ Information and resources received from immediate quid pro quo exchange. 
Information (and perhaps resources) gained in an unpredetermined manner. 
Psychological support received in an unpredetermined manner.  — 
Positive feelings derived from being part of a special group or ‘family’. 
5. The Opportunity to help others share and learn. 
The question of admission is one about which there are arguments. On the one 
hand, if the participants are to trust each other, some screening seems impor- 
er on the other, if openness to new ideas, people and practices is to be main- 
tained, appropriate structural permeability must be possible. Strong ties must 
not supplant or control weaker ties; otherwise cliques and other relatively 
impermeable informal or formal organizations result. 


POS 
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The geographical spread variable is of particular interest to nese = 
find that those authors more familiar with local/regional networks, drawing e 
the idea of centres and zones radiating from the centres, place ee a 
emphasis on face-to-face meetings. Those interested in linking far-distan 5 a 
viduals, groups and institutions, not being able to depend on meetings, m a 
substitute shaped, useful and trustworthy information, through various a 
of media, to link members up. Miles’ (III (b), 1975) definition applies ss 
‘A dispersed structure permitting low-energy access to trusted seme ri oe 
Appropriate information, energy and other resources can easily be locate on 
physically dispersed nodes to solve local problems.’ Personal contacts are ao 
tempted around this core, often through travel by the co-ordinator. But tr = 
mission media are mainly relied on, usually in the most parsimonious form ; 
Tesource-sharing, especially in the non-hierarchical network. Hubs and centre 
are often associated with interventions by governments or other organizations, 
get more financial resources, and can more easily arrange personal mee DE n 

The mere sharing of information, involving low-energy access, is ofte 
considered insufficient to develop real changes. Apprenticeship, ah 
and other forms of high-energy involvement are essential. Schon, Goodlad, an | 
others are agreed on this. Dalin (III (b), 1977) mentions the following commu 


ats : : A ‘ T- 
nication strategies and techniques that can be facilitated in networks: a 
learning through meetings, a process orientation using discussions to maxim 
transfer, implementation studies and pe 


tsonalized information systems throug? 

which members contribute short summaries of their work. Pritchard’s networ x 
performed this last function and formal systems do it through ‘current aware 
ness’ services. So a two-level network set may be tentatively suggested: yan 
mation-sharing and morale-boosting plus training and apprenticeship ata aie 
intense level. This issue is of Particular importance for distance-connecting ne 
works and should be examined much more closely. i sion 

The variable of invention, adaptation and replication suggests diffusio 
concerns and brings us to the later discussion of diffusion models (Section 
and alternative version 


> is- 
S of structures appropriate for different kinds of di 
f internal and external fi i 


works as an inter- 


S 
À £y of egalitarianism, actual example 
have to be examine ierarchy and its effect. zil 
nso lins (II, 1973) with developing special- 
lies in science—stages of ‘normal? work, cluster and specialty communica- 
tion patterns—Parker (IT (b), 1977) also Suggests a series of stages for network 
Solated innovators and problem-solvers 
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become (b) informal contact networks, which may then become (c) deliberate 
informal networks; some of these may become or be created as (d) formal net- 
works, which may then become (e) institutionalized, with (f) the spirit finally 
being dissipated, and (g) new networks possibly emerging from the decay. 

Miles (III (b), 1978), reviewing the networking papers commissioned by 
the National Institute of Education (NIE), focuses on deliberate efforts to 
Create or strengthen networks. He considers that these efforts are possible and 
Suggests five general variables that will influence network strategies: (a) the 
general ‘frame’ in which the problem of educational change is being viewed ; 
(b) the implicit view held of the educational system; (c) the type and scale of 
educational change contemplated; (d) the general type of network being 
Considered ; and (e) the anticipated participants and their locations. His paper 
delineates and articulates to the greatest extent we have yet seen the variations 
In several dimensions of deliberately created networks in education. 

Despite recognition of the importance of social networks, their power in 
the face of governments has been questioned. Peterson (III (a), 1977), for 
example, arguing that group theory and network theory overlap, applied a poli- 
itical science critique of group theory to networks: 


If networks are sponsored by the state, they may simply retard the process of social 
change. If networks must operate within the confines of the larger, more rigid strati- 
fication system of the society, then they cannot fundamentally affect that structure. 
And if incentives must be given to individuals to induce their contributions to net- 
works, then those with the most resources will find networking the easiest. Networking 
's thus not a viable social change strategy. 


The critique by Peterson can be countered by the Schon-type claim that formal 
Organizations seem to be the precipitates of social movements, so that move- 
ments for social change in network form are worth encouraging since some of 
them, in the long run, will be very important. 

Schon (III (a), 1977) himself also adds a critique about networks. Modern 
Culture shows a strong faith in the formal service ethic, in terms of structure, 
Organization and planning. This has important advantages over informal net- 
Works because it stresses _ 


Perspective, quality, equality, equity and responsiveness of services through the efforts 
of professional providers who deliver services under formal contact in conformity to 
Standards of performance, for which they are publicly accountable . . . and subject to 
external control. 


own overall 
rks also sup- 
ks mobilize: 


Schon’s own critique is important but tends to go against his 

Conception of current social conditions. For informal social netwo 
Port the existence of systems against which social change networ 
élites, old boy networks, secret societies, interlocking directorates, etc. The for- 
Mal service ethic itself has brought forms of discrimination that are hard to 
eradicate precisely because of these networks that do not in fact espouse the 
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ideology professed. Some of the innovations to be encouraged by aces 
may in fact be selected because they do promote various social equity = re 

We can conclude this section by referring back to the quotation o a 
at the beginning of this report. It was written by him with specific reference s 
the material in this section, although we have taken the liberty of generalizing it. 


ivi i ithi ion on 
What this suggests for Unesco’s activity will be dealt with in the final section 
recommendations. 


NETWORKS WITHIN AND BETWEEN ORGANIZATIONS (Iv) 


Whatever the formal organization and whatever the formal means for e 
information, especially in the form of documentation, between positions ur sm 
the organization and between organizations, there will always be found in + 
mal social networks exchanging information in the form of rumour, relia i 
and useful information, Corner-cutting information to make the job easier, a 
well as information designed to challenge some formal goal, process or ae 
dure of the organization. Thus, any of the analytic senses of ‘network’ at A 
applied; but we shall focus on the last two, which may be particularly supporte 
by the first—transmission media. 

In schools and universities, there w 
learners, teachers, administrator: 
and parents. These, again, 
structure in which the for 

Much organizationa 
unit of analysis, without 
‘ecology’. Management st 


ill be many informal networks of 


er”. Mintzberg’s (IV (a), 1973) analysis of pei 
gers has reached a similar Conclusion. The managers he studied performed te 


P à ma rec 
Personal, informational and decisional. The th 
Were monitorin 


formal position, obtaining an 


ormal and informal means. 


Richards (IV (a), 1975) has developed a 


sis of communications in organizations; Goldhaber et al. (IV (a), 1977) have 
developed an internal comm 


erna unication audit: Wigand (IV (a), in press) has 
applied communication analysis izati 
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duction and innovation processes. This work is in its early stages and on the 
whole does not have specific recommendations for organizations, although it 
shows promise for the future. 
__ Herbst’s book (IV (a), 1976) on organizations serves to introduce also the 
Inter-organizational analysis of authors such as Schon, Trist, Emery, Drucker, 
Judge and Michael. Herbst argues that organizations, in the face of a modern 
Condition of rapid social change and uncertainty, must adopt a non-hierarchical 
form that gets away from bureaucracy, if they are to cope with their environ- 
ment and thus provide management and workers with job satisfaction. 

As in social network analysis, so in organizational analysis there has been 
a tendency to start with the organization as the unit of analysis: here, internal 
relations are examined. Then, later, the organization and its direct relations 
(first-order zone) to other organizations, called by Evan the organization-set, is 
examined. More recently, recognition of further zones as forming an ‘organ- 
izational ecology’ leads to consideration of ‘the field of these indirect inter- 
Woven relations which constitute the contextual, as distinct from transactional, 
environment’ (Trist, IV (b), 1977). Just as the primary work groupis crucial for 
understanding a single organization, so social networks are crucial for under- 
Standing inter-organizational relations. In them interface relations require nego- 
tiation among relative equals, while intra- and inter-bureaucratic relations are 
based on superior-subordinate relations. The removal of hierarchies and their 
replacement by networking arrangements becomes a major theme of the lit- 
erature. Centre-periphery models in bureaucracies are inadequate for turning 
them into open and responsive ‘learning systems’ (Schon, IV (b), 1971). 

_ Careful programming, solving separate problems and reaching single objec- 
tives, especially by throwing increased resources at the problem, are the mark 
Of technocratic bureaucracies and fail to help to deal with uncertainty and social 
change; they in fact exacerbate the problem. External regulation from above is 
Preferred to self-regulation of the parts, but will fail to be effective. 

_ The solution proposed by Trist and colleagues is to strengthen social organ- 
zation at the middle level rather than strengthening aggregate controls over- 
all or single organizations (as the primary unit in industrial society). Only in this 
Way can the hazards of inept bureaucratic control be avoided; the middle-level 
Organizations or associations regulate rather than control or produce; they 
appreciate rather than determine or operate. Here structure is ata minimum 
and culture joins with modern technologies, which can diffuse innovations with 
Scope and speed. Thus, ‘the individual . . . is in process of becoming a network 
Man rather than an organization man’ (Trist, IV (b), 1977). The core values here 
are those associated with organizational democracy, which, clearly, decreases 
hierarchies’ power. 

Another approach to current social change (see Judge, Johnson-Lenzes 
QT (a), 1978) is to see it in terms of complexity. It is argued that social variety 
'Sincreasing and that it can either be narrowed through government centralization 
to the point of social or capitalist totalitarianism, or expanded by elaboration 
and distribution of power and governance in accordance with Ashby’s (IV (b), 
1958, 1961) Law of Requisite Variety. 
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DIFFUSION/EXCHANGE OF NEW IDEAS, PRACTICES, THEORIES, ETC. (V) 


We have discovered in this literature review that ‘diffusion’ is a term that natu- 
rally suggests itself in relation to informal and also formal networks of commu- 
nication and information. The information/communication may serve a gen- 
erally conservatory or normative function, as when rumours tend to support the 
values of those who transmit them among themselves; or it may be in the service 
of innovation. In this case, the innovatory values themselves become normative 
and focus normative activity for members, 

Normally, people in their lives are living in more strongly tied or weakly 
tied networks and are diffusing information through them. Under some circum- 
stances, people become partially or wholly involved in innovatory social net- 
works and are engaged in them ina low-energy or high-energy fashion. 

Behind the networks idea stands an idea of diffusion; we are particularly 
interested in diffusion of innovation since at least two of our analytic senses and 
part of Unesco’s information network activity in education concerns innova- 


tions rather than general documentation, which has no particular stance towards 
innovation. 


Some of the ap 


plied social network analysis has suggested that short chains 
involving informati 


on movement are also more effective because they include F 
s longer chains are more like forma 
formation systems, which, even with 
keywording, are not selective enough 
uence network. Influence implies ren- 
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hat could be relevant. 


tions come fully formed a 
step process of communication. Schon (IV (b), 1971) 


ead is of new products/tech- 
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sion (Stearns et al., VI, 1977) is a recent example, where the government takes 
a classic centre-periphery stance. Even in this context, Sieber’s (V, 1976-77) 
critique of practices can be cited: 


There is mounting evidence that the best way to serve the needs both of educators and 
of enlightened change is to adopt a highly flexible inter-personal approach with a bare 
minimum of role preconceptions and role props . . . Yet... virtually every program 
for educational innovation . . . relies on . . . a host of . . . conventional managerial 
Practices, 


Schon has argued persuasively that innovations that require significant disrup- 
tion of the entire technological-social system and the system of ideas related to 
it have to struggle with institutions that employ a dynamically conservative 
Counter-strategy to prevent the innovations from taking hold. More recently 
Benveniste (LV (a), 1977) has written about these strategies, without, however, 
examining the role of networks. . 

_ In the classic diffusion approach, the Research, Development and Diffu- 
Sion (R, D & D) model generalizes the assumed top-down diffusion model and 
tries to apply it even though this is, on Schon’s analysis, impossible in a dynam- 
ically changing social context. ; 

In the new networking model, the centre does not propose and dispose, 
form new policy and spread it to the periphery, in our case, communities, loca- 
lities and practitioner groups; rather, it detects significant shifts at the periphery 
(communities, localities, practitioners), looks for new ideas coming into good 
Currency and derives themes by induction. Participation, control and autonomy 
can then be enhanced; actions are differentiated, continually changing and 
Connected. 

Here, the key issue is not design of product but design of networks to res- 
Pond to and diffuse innovations as they arise in as self-transforming a way as 
Possible. The organization of networks demands both a new, flexible structure 
and development of new networking roles. The role elements have already been 
Mentioned (p. 224), Rather than a‘change agent’, a‘ learning agent’ (individual, 
group or organization) is needed to make leaps in knowledge, synthesize theory 
and formulate new models while in the situation, through maintenance and 
development of projective models in some type of memory. 

In a continually changing society that is no longer stable, a new model has 
to replace the normative diffusion theory and the centre-periphery model. This 
IS provided, on the one hand, by the business system firm (developed from the 
single-product firm), which, by formal networking means, covers a service/pro- 
duct system, such as keeping people in clean clothes, nationally or internatio“ 
nally; and, on the other hand, by the movement of the 1960s and 1970s, ba 
Constituted a political opposition to the government and was successful through 
having no clearly established centre, no stable, centrally established — 
taking innovations and diffusing them as they arose and were responsded to, an 
relying heavily on a telecommunications/travel infrastructure characteristic of 
the late twentieth century (Schon, IV (b), 1971). 


There are, then, two elements in the critique of classical diffusion theory 
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and centre-periphery diffusion organization. One is that most innovations 7 
too disruptive to be diffused by the normal form of diffusion organizations used. 
The other, more general, one is that the social context of change and uncer- 
tainty is so pervasive that the centre-periphery model is unsuitable for all inno- 
vation diffusion. Any suitability it might have is limited to minor changes that 
are non-disruptive and, even so, seem to need the intervention of a ‘change 
agent’ operating in as informal a fashion as possible. Generally speaking sae 
agents at the interface of formal systems with informal networks help diminish 
the relative impermeability of the organizations and help create confidence that 
the information or other assistance is trustworthy and useful. . 
Whether it is a matter of social change in a relatively unchanging social 
structure (analytic sense (d)), or of general social change (analytic sense (e)), 
social networks seem to be an important if not essential form for diffusion. In 
terms of structural articulation, as suggested by Mullins (II, 1973), they appear 
to be a form subsequent to ‘normal’ weakly tied networks (in the general sense 


of the term) and prior to clique or other more impermeable forms of associa- 


tion. Paul (V, 1978), looking at inter-institutional relations, analyses forms of 


networks, with some degree of variation in centralization, complexity and inter- 
connectedness; prior to these stand ad hoc interpersonal relations and subse- 
quent to them stand official formal arrangements. 

The stronger sense of ‘network’ 


» related to social change and innovation 
diffusion, implies a certain pattern in 


to which movements may develop and out 
of which they may move. The stages of network development referred to in the 
section on social networks in education (p. 226-7), are stages of network devel- 
opment in the strong sense. - 
Developing movements, when they reach the network stage, may choose to 
Steer clear of institutional, especially government, affiliation, although they 
themselves may reach a sta: 


ge of institutionalization. Several of our network 
cases in education have done this. 


In other cases, government, 
to enhance networks, or may e 
hand, network facilitation 


uncertainty these and like issues gen 
In so far as they engage i 
the application of large 
are likely to produce info 


crate, suggests an application to libraries- 
n careful programming, pursuit of single objectives by 
amounts of resources, and external regulation, they 
"mation systems of great beauty and indeed complexity 
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but ai ‘ 
ey hea tg E deal with the multiple needs of ‘users’ as they shift over 
ee ra the complexity of the context in which the users operate. 
ces mm approach would suggest that the innovation-related 
should be distin es a ibraries and their more end-result documentary services 
ud AA ser ed, the latter conforming to the classic diffusion model 
dese starts ‘hte lying the newer model. In this perspective, it remains true 
nr nie more appropriate to devote computer development to social 
with ome meget to delineate the groups of users and really reach them 
Sei are ion, in the formal sense but with informal interface assistants/ 
ae S, ina flexible and facilitative way. 
vent of ‘users’ or, in other words, people who live anyway in social 
ondes. eo potential social-network members engaging in social-change 
re n a emands serious attention. It is insufficient, for the purpose of 
liatina = unless it be change imposed through socialist or capitalist tota- 
and a sire only government and international-organization bureau- 
edücation take ie ers through networks, even if those are informal. Since 
Practitioners 7 ace in communities, learners, community members generally, 
Which netw i. local administrators, as appropriate, are the groups within 
vative cha orks may be tapped for discovery, enhancement or creation of inno- 
sm ve that is not minor but major and necessarily disruptive. Networks 
Ente = that avoid governments tend to involve these groups. 
may at : at may have vested interests in their empire, so researchers 
tear ie ed interests in the R, D& D model or at least in the precedence of 
(Coreen, eed pet eit projects, such as the Participatory Research Project 
to help “hu, ‘ pa attempt to involve communities in their own research so as 
thiertascarch, nd out about their problems, prospects and solutions to counter 
of outsiders. 
tthe om, at any rate, worth su 
pecially a and their appropriateness for di 
social as the type of outside organization invol 
ata a orks or in developing formal systems, 
> as a specific focus for analysis, could yield s 


h suggesting that an examination of different 
fferent types of diffusion, es- 
ved in creating or enhancing 
would be well worth while 
ome very suggestive results. 


TL y 3 
ne two sections of cases: a review 


n the last few years. 
part, very recent. To 
fad for using them. 
d and the ten- 
clas- 


ee networking” have become popular terms i 
some ae ei in the bibliography are, for the most 
Becatiserof i e terms have been used since there is a 
dency to use r multiple meanings of the terms already discusse 
sifyi them as labels rather than in an analytic or even defined way, 
y p them is rather difficult. 

the a is, as mentioned at the beginning of this report, increased by 
found, for exam ag unevenness of documentation. No citations have been 
Operative lib: ple, on ‘how to’ organize, build up and maintain a formal co- 

rary network. Networks devoted to movements for social change, 
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when unrelated to sponsoring governments or other institutions, may produce 
material but not on how the network was built and developed. The cases ss 
cribed and analysed by Claman and Parker are useful here. When governments 
and other institutions, at some stage of the network-building, have a sponsoring 
relation to them, we find reports, even to the extent of external evaluations. 
Rather than describing the building up of networks, these reports tend to focus 
on products, outputs and other forms of achievement. oo, ible 
Since many networks are related to diffusion of innovation, it is possi + 
to review them in these terms, particularly their relationship to a. 
or other institutional bodies, the existence of (a) a classical or (b) a social mo a 
lization diffusion model and the related degree of centralization or i sal 
dence that the nodes display. Here, the physical medium that unites the menibers 
can tell us a lot about the degree of egalitarianism in the network. The intori 
ality or formality of the network can also be examined in this context. Forma 
diffusion networks may take the classical diffusion approach, while some 
be oriented by recognition of rapid social change and be designed accordingly. 
Informal networks, including informal interface linkages to formal systems 
such as information brokers, technological gatekeepers, etc., may also presup 
pose either model. 
The level of effort of those 
variable. The low-energy- 
development of networks, 
tied social movement netw 
documentary information 
energy basis. When there is 
tion with other institutions 


involved in the network is also an Bees 
access networks may represent a weakly tied stage i 

act as a partial resource network in a more intensely 
ork, or be a formal network system making available 
and disseminating it to users, hopefully on a low- 
a formal organization offering a service in co-opera- 
» the arrangement may be for internal-to-the-system 
Tesource-saving, or it may be oriented to users as individuals, institutions, elos 
operating in a fast-changing world. In the former case, the classical diffusion 


model may well operate, while in the latter the social mobilization model is 
likely to be implicit. 


In terms 
and informal networks ma 


> 


orks to respond to issues and problems and their disso- 

and issues were dealt with. Those performing roles In 
y creating and letting go the networks 
r circumstances. 


‘ ew to go into a systematic analysis of the 
cases in terms of the variables suggested here as important for a thorough typo- 


logy. Instead, we shall review the cases in an indicative way with a view towards 
highlighting some of the issues involved. 


Many of the cases can be placed in t 
type. Some are full systems, while other. 


considered appropriate under particula 
It is not appropriate in this revi 


he library/information network/system 
S are more modest attempts to generate 
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reference materials, including directories of individuals and institutions that 
exist in a field and are in this sense linkable in networks. 

Many of the cases can be placed in the social change network type and 
some have in fact been analysed by Parker (III (b), 1977) within that perspec- 
tive. As already mentioned, some of these networks avoid government sponsor- 
Ship or intervention, while others may be created or enhanced by intervention 
by government or some other sponsoring institution. 

Analytic sense (c) of ‘network’, general informal social network, is natu- 
rally found little here. Analytic sense (e) of ‘network’, institutional mobilization 
in the face of continual social change and certainty, is one found implicit in 
many of the examples, but is probably explicit in only three. One is the produc- 
tion of the reference book Yearbook of World Problems and Human Potential 
(Union of International Associations and Mankind 2000, VII, 1976), which is 
a mobilization reference book produced with the aid of computers and telecom- 
Munications drawing information and analysis from all over the globe. The 
Second is the personal linkage system (Theobald, VII, 1977) which is intended 
to link ina low-energy-access manner those with a common interest in the prob- 
lems the world currently faces. The third is the United Nations University 
(Galtung, VI, 1977; The United Nations University, VI, 1975; United Nations 
University, VI, n. d.): here is proposed an international network of institutions 
developing task forces to deal with research and implementation on particular 
Problems and issues, and including an information component as part of its 
Services that should be worth examining further. é y 

_ Returning to library/information networks/systems, ERIC is the main 
library-based information network with good documentation (Booth, VI, 1975; 
Burchinal, VI, 1971; ERIC Clearinghouse on Information Resources, VI, 1975; 
Fry, VI, 1972; among other citations). It involves a network of centres which 
collect materials and a more centralized set of centres which input them and 
Produce output—reference materials, microfiche, etc. Like CARIS on an inter- 
national basis in agriculture, ERIC on a national basis in education collects and 
disseminates mainly ‘fugitive’ material. It has many strengths. Its limitations are 
Concentrated on means of finding documentation to input, screening material 
for quality, and failure to reach practitioners at the local level. Sieber (V, 1976- 
77) comments: ‘The ERIC system and other resources do not reach the class- 
room teacher without the intermediary of extension agents with teaching back- 
grounds.’ 

Unesco has an ambitious information/documentation development pro- 
gramme involving telecommunications and computers as network media. In 
terms of co-operative arrangements, the input/output points are usually organ- 
ized through Member States’ central or decentralized institutions. UNISIST is 
an overall programme to guide technical, organizational and management 
aspects. NATIS is a major programme for developing information services in 
Member States. In the development field, International Information Sys- 
tem for Development Sciences (DEVSIS) is a major international network/ 
System. 


The Secretariat has developed some necessarily rather modest networking 
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arrangements (e.g. Unesco’s ALSED! Directory of Specialists and Research 
Institutions, VI, 1974) and is contemplating or developing others (e.g. ee 
Adult Education Section . . ., VI, 1977; Unterbrunner, VI, 1978) in the field o 
education, where an attempt is made to link up individuals and ine Tauaana 
a particular field, often with publication of a reference directory, thereby a 
tating knowledge and permitting voluntary links. These efforts are relate: mi 
the developing articulation of potential network members on a world-wi 
basis and seem to remain at the level of directory information, although they 
could be developed further within the organization. 

IBE has, as suggested, two thrusts to its work. The first is documentary 
and involves publication of newsletters and directories as well as acaat 
of materials, training, consultancy, etc. The second is innovation-related an 
focuses on the development of IERS. This is related to the decentralized 
Regional Bureaux of Education and their deliberately created networks among 
member countries for encouraging innovations: APEID for Asia and Oceania; 
NEIDA for Africa; and EIPDAS for the Arab States. The Regional Offices 
also offer documentary services (Vaska, VI, 1978). : 

The development of IERS has been documented to some extent (Unesco: 
IBE, VI, 1974, 1977c. The orientation to innovation is crucial and the produc- 
tion of an awareness list and general newsletter is important. Given the resources 
allocated to the service, it is important not to have unreasonable expectations. 


A prior model, the ERIC system in the United States, is supported with far 
greater financial resources, 


One interesting idea in relati 


on to services such as IERS has been developed 
by the Economic and Social Com 


mission for Asia and the Pacific (ESCAP Secre- 
tariat, VII, 1975). Here a network of ‘population correspondents’ has been 
developed to increase the input/output interface of the formal network. The 
East-West Communications Institute has also developed an information net- 


work in population and family planning whose organizational features are of 
interest (East-West Communi 


cations Institute, VIT, 1976 a, 1976 b, 1978: Radel, 
VIT, 1975). 

The promise and organizational problems of the Regional Offices’ innova- 
tion networks have been reviewed by Tinsman (VI, 1977). Here, information 
activities are imbedded in a broader Tesource-sharing and innovation-diffusing 


stion is the extent to which intergovernmental formal 
i r networks can reach the practitioners and communities 
in which education is t 


r : Those who take the institutional mobiliza- 
tion approach—analytic sense (e)—would criticize the organizational diffusion 
structure as too rigid in the circumstances and would propose other organized 


network structures. Related to this type of network is Proyecto Red (Bernède, 
VI, 1977; Gutiérrez Renon » VI, 1977), an inter-govern- 


À et al., VI, 1977; Vaska 
mental sub-regional co-operative effort using a systems approach to define, ana- 
mmes for selected innovations 


lyse and assist technically, and implement progra. 
in Central America. It includes a documentation component. 


1. ALSED: Anthropology and Language Science in Educational Development. 
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T 
eu E NEIDA, EIPDAS and Proyecto Red programmes involve 
Git witch are hed of possible topics for innovation by a process of agreeing 
seeenlon dead he most important, at the governmental level. This is a useful 
ies one Sat comparable to the screening of material for ERIC and other 
Geebee) Tn T a of innovations in the National Diffusion Network 
anita tae ie : ie case, the goals are screened, in the second the documents, 
eee Ay z t e innovations themselves. The latter two cases are general 
ue EE Lease is focused by field. Focus by field also characterizes single 
ae nts, information centres covering a single or delimited field and 
eur tole i an networks, as compared with resource networks that cross- 
ih coat oundaries deliberately or networks of people in similar positions 
pi ge of problems. 
ite oe © networking programmes funded;by USAID, the 
andthe ee Hupaan (NFE) Information Center (VI, 1977a, 1977b, 1978) 
oh ite ee Center on Instructional Technology (Information Center 
Biles she al echnology, VI, 1977) are essentially resource centres in sub- 
niail respons ation of interest to developing countries. Here, newsletters and 
Provided. | se individual requests, with the assistance of SDI services, are 
Héros x these three programmes, the members of the network are not 
dace nected but are connected to a centralized hub and are therefore depen- 
it. 

ana Mon government organizations are int 

ntralization. Reconceptualized by Ju 


as ‘tra ‘ ote 
Sele re association networks’, many of them 
alization of the network type. In this connection, the information services 


o s 
ere Planned Parenthood Federation (Dennis, vu, 1974; For- 
field of me a, 1976b, 1978; Unesco, VII, 1974) are worth examining. In the 
Sider Et caps IMTEC (Dalin, II (b), 1977, VI, 1976) adopts an explicit 
maint © organizational form, with a hub to facilitate development and 
T of various sub-networks. 
E Bureau for Educational Visits and Exchanges (VI, 1977) is a 
stitutions zed governmental bureau that acts as a broker for individuals and in- 
nected, hi in starting up network activities or otherwise being con- 
can be ie ar Cha de that, ina government bureaucracy, the role of broker 
the seid te within fairly broad limits. Among international organizations, 
change Se Hea Education Exchange Service (Development Education Ex- 
effort than TOO ese sy VI, 1975) is another example ofa far more co-operative 
ELUS N otherwise be expected in the institutional setting. 
function th (NEXUS, VI, 1976) seems to perform an information broker 
er hrough a single medium—the telephone. Questions are phoned in on 
with the wea nation-wide phone line and answers are prepared, immediately or 
We ee ofA network of volunteer experts in a short time. | — 
and ne ta previously referred to research communities, especially in science 
ere, intone and material on how new information 1S disseminated in them. 
BE i Pap networks play an extremely important role, just as informal 
new information do in other communities. Several of our cases 


eresting in the context of diffusion 
dge and Skjelsbaek (IV (b), 1972) 
display organizational 
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involve research and can briefly be covered together. Among the formal systems, 
ERIC, IERS, etc., include progress and final reports on research. From ne 
other side, the Participatory Research Project of the International Council = 
Adult Education (Correia, VI, 1978) organizes research at the community leve 
on the part of those involved. For individuals and institutions, the Unesco oe 
titute for Education (Carelli, VI, 1978) is developing a promising network, 
while the University of California at Berkeley (Pritchard, VI, 1977) ran one T 
three years. The International Development Research Centre (IDRC) is ae 
oping a fairly closed but very interesting hub for the examination roue 
research (International Development Research Centre, VI, 1977), which inten s 
to consider substantive areas as well as the diffusion process. Resúmenes Anali- 
ticos en Educación is a low-cost product of a networking effort in Latin America 
to diffuse research rapidly. À 

In the United States, ERIC, already briefly described, is a research dis- 
semination network/system. It is an alternative, more comprehensive and much 
more expensive means of diffusing information than, say, Restimenes Analiticos 
or the Berkeley network, through which researchers can be more directly con- 
nected and with less access problems. 

Other dissemination efforts are government-sponsored. They include that 
of diffusing project information packages of educational innovations to class- 
rooms throughout the United States (Stearns et al., VI, 1977). This follows the 
classic diffusion model; of six innovations, the five most successful ones were 
those non-disruptive to the school system, being essentially new products that 
could be introduced without basic disturbance. The National Diffusion Net- 
work (Emrick et al., VI, 1977: Hall and Alford, VI, 1976; Neill, VI, 1976; Par- 
ker, VI, 19776) is well-documented and has done far better than it was expected 
to do. It even survived a gap of several months of federal funding and was kept 
together by the enthusiasm of its members While they successfully lobbied with 
Congress for its restoration. It disseminates innovations that are more in the 
nature of services, such as teaching approaches, than products. On one side 
stand ‘developer-demonstrators’, whose innovations are screened by a govern- 
ment committee. Those approved are disseminated partly through individuals 
on the level of the States, known as ‘facilitators’, as either adoptions or adapta- 
tions. The developer-demonstrators are available for consultation by adopters, 
who like the wide Tange of innovations offered, and appreciate the developers aS, 

» Practitioners like themselves. Here, the connection of practi- 
ioners who have innovated seems of particular importance 


uently expressed gap between research and practice. This 


examining, both with regard to this aspect and with regard 
to how it fits with the classi i 


Diffusion through inter-institutional connections is resource-saving for 
those who participate. The inter. 


-institutional connections may be formal, oF 
more informal, as with state-level facilitators in the National Diffusion Network. 
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Smith (VI, 1977) and Rosenblatt (VI, 1976) present a further case-study of an 
inter-institutional deliberately created diffusion network, in the field of aesthe- 
tic education, discussing the process and problems involved. 

The most interesting network at the interface of governments and social 
change movements is the Teachers’ Center Exchange (Devaney, VI, 1974, VI, 
1975 ; Teachers’ Center Exchange, VI, 1976, 1977) and there is considerable 
information available about it. The teachers’ centre movement, whose goal is 
to provide a practitioner-run resource-sharing low-cost centre in local districts 
to which teachers can come for self-renewal and new ideas, was facilitated by 
the government by the creation, on neutral ground, of a centre for enhancing 
local and scattered efforts, through an advice service, production of documents 
and more occasional work, and training sessions, etc. This seems to have worked 
Well too for this particular innovatory movement, which does not espouse a 
Single ideology, unlike the Individually Guided Education movement (see 
below), but is for more general renewal purposes. 

. The social change-related networks are typically decentralized and rela- 
tively non-hierarchical in structure. Some are peoplestarting anew approach to 
teaching and looking for mutual support (e.g. Change in Liberal Education, VI, 
1978; Claman and Parker, VI, 1976b; Parker, VI, 1976b). These are single- 
Purpose networks, rising and falling as innovations are accepted (e.g. Parker, 
VI, 19772) or as problems are resolved, as will happen normally if the networks 
are not institutionalized. 

The resource-sharing network in this context often 
Status lines in pursuit of a deliberate strategy of solving problems on an inter- 
institutional cross-cutting basis (Eichen, VI, 1977; Parker, VI, 1976c Sarason 
et al., (ITT (b), 1977). The idea of joining in networks those who are prepared to 
Put in their contributions, irrespective of position, is an important one (Prit- 
chard, VI, 1977). Energy and commitment are crucial. 3 

Other community-level networks that have been organized include the 
national Parent’s Network, which as part of its activities acts as information 
broker on matters of importance to parents (National Committee for Citizens 
in Education, VI, 1978), the Educational Confederation, a local organization 
In network form that cuts across agencies, statuses and subjects (Educational 
Confederation, VI, n. d.) in a way somewhat similar to the resource networks 
(Sarason et al., III (b), 1977) and, presumably, the thousands of local informal 
Student networks that provide mutual support and mutual encouragement for 
learners! 

Other networks connect those in similar positions in agencies or organi- 
zations who need support and discussion for dealing with common problems 
that each has to face separately (Merrow, ef al., VI, 1974; Parker, VI, 19764). 
The problems are varied but the position is similar. 

A brief summary of stages of development of networks and of network 
Toles and facilitator/hub properties has already been presented, and this will 
Not be repeated here, except to quote Goodlad (VI, 1977) on the function 
of his hub: 


cuts across subject and 
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i i i roducts, 
Informational input regarding extant innovations and potentially aged a 
annotated bibliographies, assistance with problem and resource i 


i ini izati ings and con- 
participation in a leadership training program, organization of meeting: 
ferences, and so on. 


It is not possible, on the basis of information available, to give a pren à 
analysis of costs of networks of different types, including various sou 
funding, but with further investigation this could be done. f wih fii- 

This brief survey of cases of networks is at the indicative level. Wi A 
ther examination and analysis, it would be feasible to produce a compa 


- : one for 
study, focused on issues of particular concern, in the way Parker has d 
social change networks. 


Recommendations to Unesco 


The main purpose of this analysis has been to achieve a broad and pire us 
Spective on networks through which information, in whatever form, passes has 
will be useful in the context of education. The development of the Ser 
reached the point of indicating where Unesco might be interested in of 
investigation by the posing of more specific questions and the examinatio: 
more particular areas. This, in general, would seem to be the next stage. sit 

Basically, it would be appropriate for Unesco to consider what area of 
wishes to examine more closely and to concentrate on analysis, examination 
cases and development of programmes in these areas. 


i : i 5 š rtant 
With respect to library/information networks, there are several impo 
issues: 


To focus further on the 
tion and the best m 
To examine the formal 
into such intermedi 
who may actively 


. . . H er 
To investigate further the informal networks through which STI and oth 
information flows į 


na useful form, including the best length of information 

chains, the extent to which sub-networks can be developed through key 
individuals, etc. 

To consider the most a 

related disseminati 


i ù i i ma- 
question of users, the form in which they need infor 
eans of delivering it to them, 

à : . her 
system/informal network interface by looking furtl 


. A hers 
‘aries as information brokers, gatekeepers, and ot 
guide and assist users 


. . jon- 
PPropriate form and delivery system for innovatio 


e 
technology networks that could b 


PS : ide 
“Sion, in a fast production cycle, to a Wi 
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Behind these issues stands a more general one about the organization involved, 
its structure and its model of information and its diffusion. In this connection, 
the following issues could be addressed : 

To investigate more carefully and in more detail the variation in institutional 
arrangements and ways in which any particular pattern may be appro- 
priate for information network. 

To consider in more detail the issue of centralization and hierarchy in networks 
of the various types, particularly the influence of the physical network 
shape on the members of the network and the degree to which centraliza- 
tion can be introduced into a social change network. 

To evaluate the two models with which innovation-dissemination can be ap- 
proached and consider where each is appropriate and what consequences 

this has for network design or network intervention. 

To investigate possibilities for connecting with social change networks, as the 
United States Government has done, at the international, regional and 
national levels. In some of Unesco’s Member States, co-operative net- 
works exist at the community level and might provide some suggestive 
illustrations for government-community connections. On the international 
level, non-governmental organizations, OT transnational association net- 
works, have been used by Unesco in several activities, e. g. the development 
of computerized information networks. Other association networks, e. g. 
teachers’ associations, might be worth investigating for possible decentra- 
lized information activities. 

It would certainly be worth while comparing in greater detail cases of networks 

of the library/information centre type and of the social change type, with res- 

pect to the variables brought out earlier in this paper, such as organization, 
stages of development, formality/informality, low-energy/high-energy, centrali- 

Zation/egalitarianism. More specific questions related to Unesco’s mission and 


goals can be asked. : 
_ _ Another interesting framework from which to analyse different types of 
information networking, both formal and informal, is from the point of view 
Of the different patterns of procedures for finding, screening, processing, storing 
and diffusing information in different types of networks. By doing this, it should 
be possible to discover in further detail some of the general process features of 
the different types and, in relation to these features, which are the most resource- 
Saving network types to use in particular instances. | 

. The ant Ge of dame exchange and dissemination o esnie 
information is clearly one that can be investigated more systematically, with 
more specific recommendations for network development than can be gnen 
here. But in this connection, investigation should include the involvemen o 

Practitioners and communities, as sources, aS networkers of social change intor- 


mation and as ‘researchers’ in their own right. 

Examination in further detail of networking role elements and network-type 
roles such as broker, gatekeeper and facilitator, particularly in relation to ou 
ernment and formal system interface, would be of great importance. * u 
roles seem to be an appropriate development from consulting roles, currently 
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i i to 
in something of a decline in international circles. It may ee ae. 
develop and tailor some role or set of roles for specific use by the EEIE AN 
family. Sufficient experience exists and Unesco could act asaca aee oa oi 
producing information on networking roles and drawing on cor ape 
have the experience and themselves are well-connected with networ 
per à issue of costs of various forms of network, at various aoo à 
work development, could be investigated with more precision on t 7 ki vanes 
information available in this bibliography. Since scarce resources an n co 
sharing are important for Unesco and its Member States, this issue i 

iderable importance. 

pats a nu it is worth stressing an important fact about piace 
networking efforts that has perhaps been under-emphasized in this eon ot 
works, particularly when they are low-hierarchy and egalitarian, br a po 
considerable enthusiasm and commitment among their members. pomp ma th 
exchanging and contributing instead of being told what is good for t cereal 
a resource-sharing world, where people and institutions are widely sca Sai 
and may feel overwhelmed by the needs they are unable to fulfil, the imp 
tions of this are great and need to be taken extremely seriously. 
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Introduction 


Éd of the special theme of the thirty-sixth session ofthe International 
doi e on Education reflects an increasing recognition that national self- 
Eoo yin educational experience is not realistically attainable. International 
a peration for information transfer in all fields, including education, is indeed 
an essential aspect of national development for which international informa- 


ti A 
on systems based on a network structure are proving to be one of the most 


fruitful approaches.? 
T It is therefore appropriate to rev: 
g arrangements and to derive conc 


the problem of educational information 
The international community is nOW fully committed to the establishment 


of a new economic order in which mechanisms for international exchange of 
knowledge and experience are recognized as a priority.? It is in this atmosphere 
that a full family of compatible international information systems is now devel- 
oping in the UNISIST conceptual framework endorsed by the United Nations 


system; in all, about thirty-five specialized global information networks are 
planned at the present time. Although 


either operational, under development, OT Alth 
the first operational networks have covered scientific and technological infor- 
mation, the network concept is rapidly being extended to other fields. 


iew the present situation of these network- 
jusions from experience before turning to 
at the international level. 


ared for the Thirty-sixth International Conference on 


1. This paper was originally prep 
Education (Augusts/September 1977, Geneva, Switzerland). ï 
2. Although strictly speaking an information system need not be based on Nas 
structure, the expression ‘information system’ and * etwork’ may 5 
considered as essentially interchangeable in the prese national 


information exchange. 
3. See resolutions 3201 (S-VD, 3202 (S-VI), 3362 (S-VID, 3507 (XXX) and 183 (XXXI) 
voted by the United Nations General Assembly. 
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EXISTING INFORMATION NETWORKS 
WITHIN THE UNITED NATIONS SYSTEM 


The first and perhaps best known networks within the United Nations system 
have been designed to provide comprehensive information on published whe 
ments in specialized scientific and technological fields. As will be seen throug 
the examples of the International Nuclear Information System (INIS) and the 
International Information System for the Agricultural Sciences and Technology 
(AGRIS), such bibliographic networks are true international co-oper ative 
ventures, providing equal access to information to all participating ue 
and at the same time requiring the active participation and support of each. 
INIS, which commenced operations in 1970 under the auspices of the 
International Atomic Energy Agency (IAEA), is a network of national atomic 
energy agencies each of which assumes responsibility for indexing and abstract- 
ing nationally produced information on nuclear energy. The INIS centre in 
Vienna processes this information and provides the world’s single comprehen- 
sive abstract service in this field which, in addition to its direct use by scientists 
and engineers, forms the basis for national information query services. IAEA is 


3 ‘ Soe aes ional 
able to provide copies of documents at modest cost to participating nationa 


centres, ensuring universal access to information identified by the network. 
AGRIS, which first became 


operational in 1975 under the reponsibility 
of the Food and Agriculture Organization (FAO), differs from INIS in that it 
strives to identify the world’s agricultural literature by author, title and subject 
field but does not yet provide for abstracts or delivery of documents. Complete 
services will be implemented gradually, as the member nations, often develop- 
ing countries, acquire the capability to process and transmit the requi ed infor- 
mation. A second difference between INIS and AGRIS is the regional approach 
characteristic of AGRIS. There are at present four intergovernmental regiona 
AGRIS centres which co-ordinate national input of participating countries, 


and at the same time provide a basis for development of regional services. 
In reviewing bibliographic-type information networks, one should also 
note the INPADOC system for 


patent information under the auspices of the 
World Intellectual Property Organization (WIPO), fully operational since 1974, 
and the International Serials Data System (ISDS) which was officially inaugu- 
rated with Unesco assistance in 1976. ISDS is a comprehensive register of the 
world’s periodical titles, the principal users of which are other information 
systems at the international and national levels. 

Bibliographic informatio 

being followed by other classe 


À vering information on ongoing research in ag"! 
culture is complementary to 
submitted by national input 


computer-based files at FAO. § g implemented in 1977 include direc- 
tories of research and computerized j 


files (research projects, progra 
The United Nations Ind 
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developed a different network approach. Its Industrial Clearing-house provides 
information to national decision-makers and technical personnel, acting in co- 
ordination with the UNIDO development assistance programme in the field of 
industrial information. Services include free response to inquiries on problems 
in industry, referral to sources of appropriate technology where full informa- 
tion is not immediately available, and announcement of new developments and 
sources of information through a newsletter and other publications. 


INFORMATION NETWORK DEVELOPMENT IN THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 


pt to information exchange in the social 


The application of the network conce 
nces in natural sciences and techno- 


sciences has generally lagged behind adva 
logy. The larger quantities of information in the latter fields and the high pri- 
ority which has been accorded to science and technology have been factors in 
spurring this development. In addition, the considerable heterogeneity among 
Member States in the conception of social sciences has slowed perception of 
the need for information exchange in these fields. Thus, in spite of the fact that 
the organizations of the United Nations system have successfully applied auto- 
mated information techniques to bibliographic information in the social sciences 
for more than ten years, true international networks have been given serious 
consideration only recently, with the coming of awareness that science and 
technology provide only a part of the information needed for overall develop- 
ment. Several information networks with broad interdisciplinary missions cover- 
ing major social and economic objectives are at present in the planning stage 


Within the United Nations system. 

ILO provided an early lead in this process by developing the ISIS computer 
programs (now in widespread use for information work in all fields) to store 
and retrieve bibliographic information on its extensive library holdings related 
to labour issues. Regular services of the ILO library, for which about 50 per 
cent of the requests emanate from member States, include computerized 
literature searches and periodic information on new publications based on 
user profiles. Unesco and the Dag Hammarskjöld Library of the United Nations 
are developing similar services including social science fields within their 


respective competence. i l 

The DARE computerized data retrieval system of Unesco, in operation 
since 1972, covers both information on ongoing research and bibliographic 
information, emanating from an international network of more than 2,000 re- 
search institutions in the social sciences. Information retrieval services are Cur- 
rently centralized on the Unesco computer, but it is anticipated that Member 
States will develop their own services based on DARE magnetic tapes in the near 
future. 

A feasibility study for DEVSIS, an information network for the nes 
ment sciences, was completed in 1976, under the sponsorship of severa 
national agencies (International Development Research Centre (ADRO), i 

d is that of decentral- 


OECD, UN/ESA, UNDP, Unesco). The scheme propose se oa 
ized input and centralized output as in INIS and AGRIS. However, 
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would be twofold in nature: (a) a bibliographic service to index and abstract the 
approximately 100,000 documents with direct relevance to development (about 
20 per cent of which are produced and already covered within the United 
Nations system) and (b) a referral file of institutional sources of development 
information. Contrary to INIS and AGRIS which are at present limited to 
English-language services, the use of three carrier languages (English, French 
and Spanish) is foreseen. The system, if implemented, will probably come under 
the responsibility of the Department of Economic and Social Affairs of the 
United Nations (UN/ESA). . 
Other networks with social science implications being considered in the 
United Nations system include SPINES for management and policy-making in 


science and technology, POPINS in the field of population and several propo- 
sals in the field of human settlements. 


REGIONAL INFORMATION NETWORKS 


A survey of international information networks would not be complete without 
some discussion of networks of less than global participation. Global informa- 
tion systems such as those developing within the United Nations system provide 
equal access by all countries to information but are also limited by the possibi- 
lities of all participating countries to contribute. The regional approach per- 
mits pooling resources for more rapid build-up of network capability within à 
given region which can become, as in the case of regional AGRIS centres, à 
valuable link for inter-regional information exchange. 

The Economic Commissions of the United Nations are working towards 
the objective of developing regional information networks in covering social 
and economic fields and associated technological questions. The CLADES 
Documentation Centre of ECLA, set up in 1971, provides documentation sor- 
vices and promotes information exchange in Latin America as well as furnishing 
technical assistance to participating national information centres; the Asian 
Development Institute sponsored by ESCAP is developing the basis for similar 
co-operation in that region. Both regional networks are conceived so as to be 
ultimately integrated into the DEVSIS system if it indeed becomes a reality. 

Finally, information networks of a regional character which are not for- 
mally linked to the United Nations system deserve mention in the present survey: 


from the point of view of models with potential for wider international 
exchange. 


In Western Europe, the S 
pean Space Agency (ESA) pr. 
tion system based on the adva 


pace Documentation Service (SDS) of the Euro- 
ovides an example of an international informa- 
P nced technology of on-line information retreival. 
While previously mentioned international networks group essentially producers 
of information, ESA provides multidisciplinary coverage using existing infor- 
mation from several commercially available magnetic tapes services, covering 
engineering, physical and environmental sciences and providing almost 6 mil- 
lion references as of the end of 1976. The files are searched to provide biblio- 
graphies and current awareness Services on a fee recovery basis. The essential dif- 
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e beh ged ate de ere SDS and thet of INIS or AGRIS is 
Gobntries and ace pee y virtue of remote terminals in participating 
tines, Eee s of individual users to the files through ordinary telephone 
Moricca. and “tea i m been extended outside the European region to 
iformat pan ar r increased consciousness of the potential for on-line 
the EURONET a na a potential which is being realized through 
haine unication network in which ESA/SDS forms an infor- 
tat maona and quite different model for a regional information network is 
men a nternational System of Scientific and Technical Information of the 
Stem i tates of the Council for Mutual Economic Assistance (CMEA). This 
Sound: being gradually established on the basis of a Draft Plan envisaging 
bert a of national information systems of member States and develop- 
the Inte international subsystems with specific missions, in co-operation with 
enmity des Centre of Scientific and Technical Information (ICSTI), an 

ous international body created in 1969. 
Sue activities of this centre, reflected in its statut the fo i 
ae: etween it and CMEA, encompass: (a) information services, including an 
t ct journal covering reports and dissertations in all fields of science and 
technology in all participating countries; (b) research and development on 
information problems of common interest, such as the application of telepro- 
cessing and telecommunication; and (c) organizational and technical assistance 
to the participating countries as well as assistance in the education of. information 


Specialists. 

Within the framework of the ICSTI programme, preparatory work has 
been completed for several international discipline-oriented subsystems in 
scientific and technical information covering such fields as chemistry, electro- 
technology and agriculture. To ensure compatibility among the various national 
information systems and the specialized subsystems which will ultimately 
be integrated within the CMEA network, the centre is also active in the field of 


standardization. 


tatutes and the formal agree- 


GENERAL NETWORK CHARACTERISTICS 


above information networks, as well as inter- 


It is important to note that the \ 
national networks for exchange of educational experience considered below 
most often share a common organizational framework; they are systems in 
which member States are not passive clients but are active participants In the 


gathering, processing and dissemination of information. Although details de- 
pend to a large extent on the objectives of a particular system and the resources 
available, the general organizational scheme can be summarized as follows: 
Each participating member State, through its national institutions, is respon- 

sible for identification and collection of information produced within its 


borders, and for the selection of information to be transmitted to the inter- 


national system. 
Information received by the system is processed and mad 


e available equitably 
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to the participating member States throu gh a mechanism “rar their com 

mon control, typically entailing an international governing boc — 
Each member State, again through its own institutions, selects the n at 

it needs from the system, and is reponsible for dissemination and u 

tional level. . nc ü 

There has been strong justification for use of this approach in developing inter 
national systems for information exchange. | a ii 

Firstly, political support of participating nations is facilitated ae 2 
of such a framework which is based on equity. Each participating na anda 
sees the use of information produced within its territory; on the other lar aa 
information entered into the system becomes freely available to all partipi a 

Furthermore, the division of labour and responsibility in handling The 
mation often leads to lower costs. In the international context, there bata 
added advantage that the share of participating countries in system 
is paid to a large extent through national activities, rather than in curren on 

The same division of responsibility can naturally lead to better an i 
efficient information handling. In the context of an ee ha atk, 
each country selects and processes information produced within its Le à 
there is virtually no possibility of the same unit of information beingsu cael 
classified and sorted more than once. In the same manner, an internationa wre 
work can be the best solution to the problem of multilingualism, since a oy ons 
producing information in a given language is often best equipped to pr for 
such information, that is, to select, classify and translate it, if necessary, 
entry into the system. i 

The Le of a family of compatible international information apem 
permits efficient participation by each member State in several See a 
systems, chosen in consideration of total national needs and resources in In nal 
mation. The total cost of such participation can be monitored at the sao 
level, and reduced through appropriate decisions. National standards and p 
cedures can be adapted to a number of international networks without tt 
Finally, each country can develop a national programme to develop capabi 


‘ é A E S k ‘ its indige- 
to collect, store and disseminate information in keeping with both its ae 
nous and international needs through training, common services and in 
tion-building. 


Co-ordination of information flow at the national level has been ee 3 
of primal importance both in national development and in international in di- 
mation exchange. Many countries have officially established a national co-oF oA 
nating body (focal point) within the UNISIST framework to supervise the a f 
policy and development aspects of the national information system; the role 
Unesco in encouraging this process will be outlined below. 


USER NEEDS AND EXISTING RESOURCES 


The most fundamental questions to b 
network are: who are the potential u 
mation needs? and what resources a 


r Sias = ional 
e answered in considering an aga Se 
sers of the system and what are their in 9 

re already available in the form of existing 
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informati i ‘ : 
en sou np dep ie be Rae needs will determine to a 
ne el A me | 6 ices of any future network. The existing 
ir 3 ill often serve as a starting-point for the development 
“rene sn or suggest the best sequence of development. These ques- 
eoi a . sick of information needs and resources, 
ae ee cae ae in the feasibility study on the establishment of a 
of ganas SS in carrying out an accurate user survey is often that 
sde = ep sin information needs from expressed or assumed needs, es- 
aie considering persons who are not habitual users of information 
si ie P e persons who have the greatest need for information (judged, for 
an = e, from the viewpoint of national development objectives) may be diffi- 
rn bu requiring carefully structured interviews with critical analysis 
Bestia ne given. Similarly, a credible survey of existing information services 
a prs Rar pa their real capability in reaching the users, as opposed to desired 
zA = sin i aT Thus the problems of surveying needs and resources 
agen e 3 e existing information services are often in the best position 
actin y the needs, and the viewpoint of the user is essential in surveying the 

g resources. The active participation of experts with detailed knowledge 
of the countries or regions concerned is often an advantage in overcoming the 
above problems and in improving the ultimate credibility of the results obtained. 


POSSIBLE NETWORK SERVICES 
n of the steps in planning an information net- 
work as a function of information needs and resources, it may be helpful to 
briefly review the main types of services which may be envisaged. The services 
which follow are arranged in an order roughly indicative of increasing com- 
plexity of information treatment by the network in adapting the information to 
the needs of the user: 
Referral services do not directly furnish the information T 
but rather refer him to appropriate sources of informa 
information services). 
Bibliographic services furnish 
(which may well include n 


Before proceeding to a discussio: 


equired by the user 
tion (typically other 


on published documents 


on-textual forms such as recordings OF films) 
enabling the user to locate documents of interest to him and to learn of 
their contents. The most common forms of bibliographic service are pro- 
vision of information to solve a precise problem (specialized bibliogra- 
phies) or periodic dissemination of new information in à field of interest to 
the user (current awareness service). 

Document delivery services provide the full c 
either in original or reproduced form. 

Ongoing research information services can providi 
vations and on research projects in progress, 
documents are available. 

Numerical data banks provide statistical or other numerical data. 


secondary information 


ontent of a document to the user, 
recent inno- 


e information on 
te published 


before appropria 
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Information analysis services evaluate information within a relatively special- 
ized field in terms of its significance and accuracy, and make available the 
results of such analysis as consolidated or ‘repackaged’ information. : 

“Question and answer’ services (inquiry services) provide rapid personalized 
responses to specific inquiries through the intermediary of information 
staff with access to appropriate resources in information. 

Extension services seek out information problems of users who do not normally 
employ the preceding services, and provide suitably repackaged informa- 
tion for their needs. , 

It has already been seen that the various types of information service are inter- 

dependent in practice, and that several services are often incorporated into the 

same network. An additional service not listed separately is translation, which 


must naturally be considered in relation to any of the above services when prob- 
lems of multilingualism are posed. 


THE NEED FOR A FEASIBILITY STUDY 
The optimal structure of a given information network depends on political, 
financial and technical considerations, as well as on the mission of the network. 
A necessary basis for development of an information network is of course pol- 
itical—a willingness of a number of nations to co-operate in a given field. Once 
co-operation is agreed on, in principle, financial limitations, that is the quan 
tity of resources the participants can devote to the network, are of primary 
importance. Finally, technical considerations will influence the organizational 
Structure and the extent and quality of services to be offered, within the basic 
political and financial constraints. 

A feasibility study under the responsibility of an international body group” 
ing the prospective Sponsors is the mechanism typically chosen to weigh the 
various factors outlined above (mission, political and financial support, tech- 


nical feasiblity) and to Propose the detailed structure of a network and the time- 
table for its implementation. Such a stud 
national expert t 


The duration of the study and size of the team required (corresponding to 
perhaps several man-months or several man-years of effort) will depend on the 
complexity of the planned network and the data already available. 


The final recommended structure of the network will naturally vary greatly 


following brief sectio 


n will attempt to sum 
network structure an 


marize some general conclusions On 
d organization. 
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FACTO t 
RS INFLUENCING NETWORK DEVELOPMENT 


As has be P ri : 
isa en pores ha international information network 
time period and on the basi cers ha fruitfully de veloped over à significant 
cess cannot be said t i asis of a precisely defined mission and plan. Clear suc- 
inlormaton has cae E achieved until the entire chain for transfer of 
data base so ke or rom the sources to the data base and from the 
oe oer nd ae een provided, it is rare that an information network 
Pherae] e said to be truly perfected at the international level because 
a a e i PRES amare er 
eae entieri, ponse to p. anned priorities or to continuing evalua- 
A m pane the degree of centralization versus decentralization to be 
and the cr nie importance to the design of most information systems, 
eachichee, nt ges and disadvantages of both must be carefully weighed in 
ties Maure e — discussions, it was the advantages of decentraliza- 
iO fhe conce Aas aps most emphasized, since these factors are fundamental 
other techni p- o international co-operation. However, _cost-effectiveness and 
talizatio ica considerations may require the introduction of substantial cen- 
the me ci the structure of a network. The cost of computer resources Or 
Me ility of computer and telecommunications technology may lead, for 
cilities “sen adoption of either centralized or decentralized computer fa- 
TEAL Ge : ata handling. Similarly certain network functions, such as manage- 
raining, may be centralized to a considerable degree for reasons of 


efficiency. 

se a been implied in the examples in this chapter, centralization is often 
an Sore RE at the regional level than at the global level for both organi- 
i and technical reasons. In viewing à network or programme for improv- 
ing global information transfer in a given field, full account should thus be 
given to existing and potential regional structures. 

i For an international information network requiring both complex organ- 
zation at the international level and a comprehensive collection effort at the 
national level, such as is the case with INIS or AGRIS, the following points 


are especially relevant: 


Considerable costs may be involved. The a 
tional level approaches $1,000,000 and the contributi 


At national level is estimated to be roughly equivalent. 
time-lag of about five years can be expected to elapse 
ning and commencement of operations ofan international netw 


AGRIS. 

Establishment of a comprehensive international service identifying à class of 

information does not in itself ensure fulfilment of the chosen mission. The 
ultimate utility of a bibliographic network, for example, hinges on the 
potential of participating national information systems to provide useful 

output services such as document delivery OF extension services. 


GRIS at the interna- 


nnual cost of A 
on in effort at the 


between initial plan- 
ork such as 
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The above considerations do not negate the proven success of ua 
bibliographic information networks. They indicate, however, the possib : ve is 
vantage of a less highly organized service, such as an international referra = 
vice, as a first step in development of a network, and the need to support ce 
ber States in the development of their national capabilities in conjunction wi 
establishment of international information services. 


NETWORK DEVELOPMENT AND INTERNATIONAL NORMS 


The organization of information transfer must be considered in terms of 
trends and policy at the national and international levels, as well as the ae 
aspects of any given network. In this context, standardization of HU SE 
handling methods and common training practice are the most importan 
ments in permitting exchange of information between networks. du 
Adoption of common technology and equipment by different networ: a 
result in considerable cost savings. One can point to use of the same se ie 
Processing unit and computer programmes by both INIS and AGRIS, an oe 
widespread usage of the ISIS Programmes (developed by ILO and improve st 
Co-operation with Unesco) both in the United Nations system and by eee 
institutions. In the social Science field, ISIS is in use by IBE, ILO and Unes 


; . : ring 
computerized documentation Services, as well as the DARE system cove 
ongoing research, 


Adoption of international 
mentary terminology, 
information networks 
ing extensive restructuri 


SAR A r : in 
S, resulting in substantial savings when implemented 
common at the national or international levels, 


The purpose of this section has been to dem 


and the Unesco p 
information networks and to co 
priority areas of standardization 


The role of UNISIST and the Unesco General Information 
rogramme in development of information exchange 


NATURE AND OBJECTIVES OF UNISIST 


The long-term Unesco/UNISIST programme for co-operation in the field of 
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info i Pen 
Si E a on a feasibility study by Unesco and the International Coun- 
Ra NRE es (ICSU), was formally initiated at the seventeenth session 
Goatees Pier erence of Unesco in 1972 in order to promote the establish- 
ee. oe e world network of information systems and services based on 
bylielpine re aren and to facilitate equal access to information, especially 
re leve! CPE countries meet their information needs. 

Dent a programme activities emphasized information transfer in 
Honoree ore and technology, attention has been given from the incep- 
TERA ihe Ta to ensuring the appropriateness of the UNISIST frame- 
UNISIST i sciences. Originally identified with the Unesco Science Sector, 
hee as been implemented since January 1977 within the intersectoral 
eneral Information Programme. 

em St oo activities will be briefly described in the next four sections in 
OC God Ls icy and planning in the information field; development of informa- 
training rr capability; norms and standards for information exchange; and 

e information field. 

+ yas each heading, guidance is avai 
ne gional information networks and to 
ional capability to profit from international infor 


lable both for development of global 
Member States to strengthen their 
mation exchange. 


POLICY AND PLANNING 


At the international policy level, Unesco participates in consultations and 
Promotes study on information networks to help ensure the use of proven tech- 
niques and efficient structures. Unesco/UNISIST participates in the advisory 
organs of established systems such as AGRIS and systems in the planning stage 
(DEVSIS, POPINS, SPINES, etc.) in its capacity as the only information pro- 
gramme within the United Nations system of a general nature designed to pro- 


vide a conceptual framework for information system development. 
e maintained with existing infor- 


At the regional level, working contacts ar 

mation networks and programmes such as those of CMEA and of the Euro- 
pean Communities which are considered effectively as regional links within the 
UNISIST framework. Where general regional co-operation in the field of infor- 
mation is not yet formally and effectively established, meetings of governmen- 
tal experts on regional information policy development are sponsored to pro- 
mote dialogue and to help establish conditions appropriate to the development 
of regional activities. Two meetings held in the region of South and Central Asia 
are expected to facilitate concrete programmes such as a regional data bank for 
technology transfer, while a meeting of Arab States’ governmental experts 
recommended a general framework for regional development of information 

] level Confe- 


exchange, which has subsequently been ratified at the ministerial leve 
ible for the Application of Science and 


rence of Ministers of Arab States respons i 
Technology to Development (CASTARAB), 1976). Similar consultations are 
scheduled in other regions. 

At the national level, liais 
national information focal points an 


on with the Unesco programme is ensured by 
UNISIST national committees already 
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established in fifty-five Member States. A focal point is defined as the wo 
agency responsible for co-ordination of overall information policy eat 
national participation in international information networks. The nationa À 
mittee for UNISIST is a consultative body to advise the government a 5 
aspects of information exchange and on liaison with the Unesco General Info 
mation Programme. | | : idee 
In order to promote development of national information policy, g fn 
lines and assistance are made available to Member States upon A 
addition, meetings of representatives from all regions are organized resi PA 
for the exchange of views between developed and developing countries an : 
establishment of a basis for the evolution ofinternational information sg to 
In its efforts at the national level, the Unesco General Information FEA 
gramme is closely associated with discipline-oriented information progran 
within the United Nations, organizations concerned with strengthening vo 
capabilities. An example is the agreement between Unesco and the ci 
Nations Environment Programme (UNEP) to help promote close enous ae 
between national information focal points and the environmental informati 


ational 
focal points of the United Nations Environment Programme/Internation 
Referral System (UNEP/IRS). 


DEVELOPMENT OF INFRASTRUCTURE 


Direct support is provided by Unesco to initiate international infrastruc 
designed to solve information problems of a general nature. In the pee o 
numerical data, a long-term programme in co-operation with ICSU inclu i 
establishment of the World Data Referral Centre, as one link in the yoma 
UNISIST network of international referral services. The International Seria 


Data System (ISDS) is another example of a Unesco-sponsored system, des- 
cribed in the following section. 


à r a a- 
At the regional level, concrete steps toward improvement of overall cap 


bility for information transfer are sponsored. A pilot translation referral ae 
has been supported in the Arab States to avoid duplication oftranslation efforts. 
Other regional pilot projects in Africa, Asia and Latin America are designed to 
promote co-operation in the introduction of modern information techniques 
such as computerized information retrieval services and library automation. 
In the Central European region, initial assistance has been provided for the 
establishment of a referral centre on information-handling equipment to serve 
primarily the countries of the region. e 
Full-scale regional programmes for co-operation in information ergai 
and the development of national information systems have been proposed h 
four developing regions and are being considered for funding by UNDP. — 
co i i as training and standardization, an 
gional participation in information networks covering 
specialized subject fields. 
The experience of Unesco is also made available to discipline-oriented 


programmes concerned with information infrastructure at the international 
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lev : 

gg an independent appraisal of AGRIS was organized by 
nr the request of FAO; this study presented recommendations 
dolo. evelopment of the programme on the basis of UNISIST metho- 
tars oe level, surveys of existing information facilities are facili- 
ee: A ee e guidelines which have been successfully tested and used in 
BA a es; similar guidelines are under preparation on surveying users’ 
dices’ inf rmation. Other guidelines bear on the design and development of 
er ormation systems. Those now available emphasize the general 
a national information system development, but the series is being 
siegi o cover all specific institutional links in the information transfer chain 
op ocumentation centres, libraries and archives and modern technologies 

computerization and reprography. 
eee missions are made available to assist Member States in assessing 
in ae rces and needs and in all aspects of information system development. 
tin on, extensive assistance is made available in the information field 
ough UNDP projects within the framework of the Unesco programme. 


NORMS AND STANDARDS FOR INFORMATION EXCHANGE 

Normative action is continually required to ensure the possibility for universal 
access to information by all Member States and networks. An essential role of 
Unesco thus consists of the proposal of norms relevant to information work, 
co-operating closely with the International Organization for Standardization 
which is responsible for their ultimate adoption as international standards, if 
necessary. The normative action of UNISIST is not generally linked to specific 
subject disciplines; however, assistance is available to specialized networks and 
services wishing to develop more detailed disciplinary Or mission-oriented tools 


compatible with the overall UNISIST framework. 
A series of world registers of specialized information services is gradually 
being developed to foster their ultimate linkage into a voluntary world referral 
network. As one example, the recently completed world inventory of abstract- 
ing and indexing services provides information on approximately 3,000 such 
services in all fields, classed according to subject coverage, language and other 
characteristics. Other directories cover technical documentation centres and 
information services covering ongoing research projects. 
The world register of periodical titles is maintained through ISDS, which 
now comprises an International Centre in Paris and a network of thirty national 
and eight regional input centres. The machine-readable data base of ISDS con- 
tains information on about 50,000 periodical publications, each of which is 
characterized by an International Standard Serial Number (ISSN). The work 
of ISDS is essential in monitoring the volume and scope of the world’s periodi- 
cal literature, and in permitting secondary services and libraries to evaluate 


their coverage. 5 
nents of bibliographic descriptions are 


Unified standards for all compo. ript i 
ite to international exchange of bibliographic 


being developed as a prerequis 
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data. The UNISIST Reference Manual for Machine- Readable bes Set 
Descriptions is an accepted norm which has been published in three one 
and is being continually updated. As a complementary aspect, Unesco ee 
a programme for Universal Bibliographic Control (UBC) to apply aval s 
bibliographic standards to the totality of the world’s published A 
Further tools are being developed for the standardization of age: es 
terminologies (including thesauri and index schemes). International UN 4 
clearing-houses have been established to centralize information on end 
ing thesauri and to recommend Standardized terminology. peeing nite 
been published to facilitate the acceptance of a standardized method or z 
saurus construction. A ‘Broad System of Ordering’ has been devised as a bro 


$ ; i mes 
macro-thesaurus to allow comparison and referral among classification sche 
in different fields of knowledge. 


In further work aimed at im 
four regional associations of scie 
In addition, a number of guideli 
dardized presentation 
ference proceedings. 


a he 
The ultimate result of the norms and standards programme is to be t 
UNISIST Manual Jor Informati 


on Handling Procedures, which will explain : 
existing standards and guidelines relevant to information handling. It will se 
at Providing ‘UNISIST-recommended’ standards so as to ensure a high eee 
of compatibility of information Systems, and will be available in part during 
current biennium. 


proving the quality of primary publications, 
ntific editors have been sponsored by Unesco. 
nes have been completed which propose slate 
of several classes of documents such as theses and con: 


TRAINING IN THE INFORMATION FIELD 


à ilities 
The Unesco programme is helping developing countries to build up facilitie 
for the training of 


Provided for the in 
catalyse develo 


ing courses and two major educational publications have been completed: 4 
handbook (textbook) f 


DA ? A for 
Or a first course in information science and a manual 
the education and training of information-users. 


Within the General Information Programme, nearly thirty international 

courses are planned for the current biennium, ranging from short hea 
-year training Programmes. Each course is arrange 

in co-operation with host-country authorities to accommodate twenty to thirty 

ici ping countries. As an example, a successful short 


gions during the current biennium; 
authorities, 
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ae <a of co-operation with international networks, a common 
nied BAC te be à paN is being developed in collaboration with IAEA 
are neoa pplie initially within INIS and AGRIS. Additional guidelines 
a a cree on training of science and engineering graduates in informa- 
techniques + en a curricula in information science and on the use of new 
eon + ing information science. 
shine eee Ais an operational clearing scheme for educational pro- 
noue vat He Lee co-operative fellowship programme in information 
ratio R n be eveloped in co-operation with other international organ- 
ns involved in the information field. 


p 
HE INFORMATION SERVICES OF UNESCO 


amas Les within the Unesco Secretariat are administratively detached 
ane > ea activities, but often co-operate closely on substantive matters, 
ain providing regular services to both Member States and the Secretariat. 

st two classes of information service deserve special mention within the 


present discussion. 

__ The Division of Library, Archives and 
sible for library and computerized documentation services in the fields of com- 
So of Unesco. All documents, either acquired by the library, or produced 
Unesco, are listed and indexed in machine-readable format in the bimonthly 

nesco List of Documents and Publications. In addition, the office makes its 


aee available for central processing services of sectoral information activi- 
ies, such as DARE, for training fellows from Member States in documentation 
ion projects. 


techniques and for advice to the Secretariat in specific documentati 

___ The Office of Statistics is charged with the collection and analysis of sta- 
tistics relating to education, science and technology, culture and communica- 
tions. For example, in the field of education ‘country education projections 
until 1985’ are prepared in co-operation with the United Nations and made 
available to Member States and international organizations. A revised Inter- 
national Standard Classification on Education (ISCED) was developed, and 
adopted at the thirty-fifth session of the International Conference on Education 
in 1975, to assist Member States in establishing standardized methods of pre- 
senting statistical information in education. The office is responsible for the 
publication of the Unesco Statistical Yearbook and the ‘Statistical Reports and 
Studies’ series, and co-operates closely with the General Information Pro- 
gramme and other Unesco programme units in development of questionnaires 
and guidelines to be used in Member States for gathering statistical information. 


Documentation services is respon- 


APPLICATION OF UNISIST TO THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 


The very foundation of the UNISIST concept is co-oper 
ledge available as a function of world information needs, 


tional disciplines or arbitrary subject distinctions. As early as 
Secretariat asked the International Committee for Social Science In 


ation to make know- 
irrespective of tradi- 
1971, the Unesco 
formation 
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and Documentation for an analysis of the UNISIST feasibility study ae 
Just been completed. This analysis looked at the problems raised by the ted 
cation of the UNISIST recommendations to the social sciences, and re: oe 
the conclusion that the social sciences are not radically different from the o ay 
sciences in so far as information is concerned; that it should be possible to in be 
the principles and norms of UNISIST to the social sciences without ee nl 
difficulties; and that several of the existing services and measures already 
Should be regarded as first steps in this process. ial 
Upon the official launching of UNISIST in 1973, the Department 3 re 
Sciences (now the Social Sciences Sector) immediately began to study - A me 
bility of such action, and in 1974, the General Conference authorize with E 
gramme to encourage international Co-operation in the social sciences 
view to improving information and 
developing the social s 
Within the 1975 


committee on social science inform 
In the development of such activit 
been identified: 


shops. D . . s, i echa- 
Accessibility and dissemination of data. Numerical data suitable for m 
nized processing are te 


s ial 
nding to play an ever greater role in the = 
Sciences and may eventually become even more important than bibliog ee 
Phical data. A world inventory of systems handling this type of iome 
tion will be completed to facilitate referral of information requests ae 
study on the feasibility of concrete co-operation between systems. In 


F : Fe ough 
European region, such practical Co-operation is already under way throug 
a conference of social science documentation centres. 


Thesauri. Efforts in this field encounter Special difficulties in the social ne à 

which are due to the fluctuating and sometimes unprecise nature of me 

i Ompilation and international acceptance of mu i 
hesauri for the applied social sciences are being = 
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ment and i j 
Se pee Such projects are being given the necessary 
eir ithi 
N SIST principles, evelopment within the framework of UNI- 
e exam i i 
see fo social sciences and UNISIST is not presented as a defini- 
i be i y = one way that intersectoral co-operation has developed 
ap tee e ormation programme. The following review of the exist- 
a obreraeatresd rr information will allow a better comparison with 
y discussed in the natural, engineering and social sciences. 


Eeyeetanal information in the regional 
and international context 


In examini ; : 
bi saree prin of educational information, one is immediately struck 
the Tarief ae almost confusing in number, which attest to 
do nb geavi co-ordinated attempts to solve a problem that is of 
other fields in establi n clear that educators have lagged behind scientists in 
fer of êxperience. T S ing an effective information system to ensure the trans- 
TAPA a le reasons for this are also obvious. The educational enter- 
SRN, Some “| involving a large number of people as students, teachers, 
tion jean? a scholars in every country of the world. The system of edu- 
mene ser y connected with the culture as well as with the political and 
benee, a itions of each society and this makes exchange of experience 
ational tee something that has to be deliberately planned. Even 
which ate ages of information about education is a complex fabric in 
SE cement a “pays ot items are mixed with the operational, and these 
within the ha ne an adequate information system is not easy to achieve 
this field. ry. Such factors explain the present state of development 1n 
id ir attempt is made below to outl 
wo main factors to bear in min 


ine and analyse the situation today. There 
d and weave together: the geographical 


= ead particular information programme, and the sector (or aspect) of 

koerana io treated. To start with, attention is paid to current policies and 

levels. Then the developing information services, at regional and interregional 

comerdetaill “pew of Unesco, and particularly of IBE, are examined in 

sense-of rë 5 i erever examples are found of systematic development, 1n the 

finall gular networking operations, these will be stressed. The document 
y sums up the problems that confront education, i 


that p n terms of the principles 
effo $ be derived from UNISIST experience. To solve these problems, an 
rt will have to be made to plan and launch a world information ne 


f twork in 
education. 


CURRENT POLICIES AND PROGRAMMES 
mental and non-governmental 


Withi : r 
ithin each region, a number of intergovern 
onal experience. For the most 


bodi $ 3 
odies are concerned with the exchange of educati 
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part, information activities accompany other forms of co-operation for training, 
research or consultation, and are not yet organized systematically on the basis 
of networks of existing national institutions. In some cases, however, specific 
information programmes have been set up with a networking arrangement. The 
survey below proceeds from the regional to the international level. For the sake 
of completing each regional view, a number of Unesco units are mentioned, but 
it should be borne in mind that these are integral parts of the international 
organization. The full summary account of Unesco’s activities is given later in 
the international section. ; | 

In Africa, the Organization of African Unity (OAU) was established in 
1963 to promote unity, development and international co-operation among 
African States, and to co-ordinate and harmonize members’ economic, diplo- 
matic, educational, health, welfare, scientific and defence policies. It has a spe- 
cialized commission, for Co-operation in cultural and educational fields, which 
co-operated with Unesco in the organization of the Conferences of African 
Ministers of Education (Nairobi, 1968, and Lagos, 1976). = 

In research and development, a number of non-governmental initiatives 
have occurred. The African Bureau of Educational Services (BASE) was estab- 
lished in 1974 with its office at Kisangani (Zaire), for the purpose of sup- 
porting co-operation in educational research; BASE arranges meetings and has 
started an information service. More recently, the Basic Education Research 
Centre (BERC) was set up in Nairobi to foste 


r exchanges between English- 
Speaking countries in the area of basic education.Other specialized programmes 
with regional scope, 


notably in science teaching and in social studies, have also 
taken shape. 


For higher education, the Association of African Universities was founded 
in 1967 by representatives of thirty-five African universities. Among its purposes 
are the promotion of interchange, contacts and co-operation among member 
institutions and the collection and dissemination of information on higher edu- 
cation and research, particularly in Africa. P 

The Unesco Regional Office for Education in Dakar has since its inception 
engaged in documentation and information services. A fresh impulse to this 
work was given by the Conference of African Ministers of Education in Lagos 


when it adopted a recommendation on the creation of a network of edu- 
cational innovation for develo 


approved by 
ational in 19 
office; its act 


enth session, to become opes- 
chanism is part of the Dakar 
on information flows. 
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and bibliographic TEA sti 

and a assisting Arab countries in developing library 
RE dr ices. More recently another organization, a subregion- 

Should ion for the Arab States, has been set up in Riyadh. Mentio: 
also be made of the Regional C fi i i i i 
Arese Aao tetes gional entre for Functional Literacy in Rural 
Ear cent es (ASFEC) situated in Egypt. ASFEC is equipped with 
mation aad e a and a clearing-house for the dissemination of infor- 
Seaton, midl eda ion in the Arab States of publications on various fields of 
es gies wert pe community development and rural development. 
ven Oral oniteoest a to give support to the professionals and trainees at the 
terion: ell as to help promote literacy and relevant activities in the 
i Era a of Arab Universities performs a function in higher educa- 
ans « Geren ose of the university organizations of other regions; it main- 
i eneral Secretariat in Cairo. 
aika regiae esene between national documentation centres for edu- 
E cation has i = Educational Documentation of the Egyptian Ministry of 
GiiSred:to pr a pioneering role, both in the training facilities it has 

tr nerf: and in the dissemination of information. 

charged with S : egional Office for Education in the Arab States has also been 
what parail m ormation functions since its origin. Recent developments, some- 
bree fen those in Africa, favoured the creation of a regional network for 
High ite pty Le (EIPDAS) under the aegis of Unesco. A meeting of 
1976) ials of Ministries of Education 1n the Arab States (Cairo, October 
made detailed proposals for a network to be based on associated centres 


and instituti : A à. os s 3 
stitutions, with a national co-ordinating group In each country. A regional 
of information and expe- 


uni f 
mi in be responsible for ensuring the exchange 
e between countries and centres. This project was examined by the Regional 
ates (late 1977). 


Conference of Ministers of Education in the Arab St 
aw while there is no relevant organization for the entire region, the 
ms a the South East Asian Ministers of Education Organization (SEAMEO) 

ould be noted. Acting through its secretariat, SEAMEO has created a set of 


S i i i i 1 LT + a 
pecialized institutions for training and research in particular fields (e. 8- mathe- 
a; on language teaching In 


Sree and science education in Penang, Malaysia; on T 
is te pore, etc.). The subregional programme, including information exchange, 
us based on a networking approach. 
RD Regional Institute of Higher Education and Development in Asia 
> ), was established in 1970 with Unesco’s assistance as an autonomous 
regional body. Located in Singapore, t akes studies, issues 
publications, disseminates information, conduc „and organizes work- 
shops and training courses on problems related to higher education in Asia. 
The Unesco Regional Office for Education in Asia, Bang 
an effective documentation centre for gathering and disseminating in 
related to the needs of Asian educators. The networking CO! 
1974 with the start of the Asian Programme © i 


f Educationa 
Development (APEID) which now comprises forty-five Associated Centres as 
well as a National Development Group in each Member State of the region. 
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This is an attempt to foster national information systems for educational inno- 
vation, with a regional mechanism provided by a staff unit (ACEID) in the 
Regional Office in Bangkok. As part of APEID activities, a workshop was or- 
ganized in Bangkok for documentalists from eleven Associated Centres for the 
purpose of planning a fuller exchange system serving the Member States in the 
region (February 1977). 5 
In Western Europe, considerable progress has been made in developing 
systematic exchanges between the Member States of the Council of Europe. 
The activities of the Council of Europe in the field of educational documenta- 


tion and information stem from resolution No. 5 of the Third Conference of 
E 


ental co-operation in education 1S 
exchange of information and recom- 
en the appropriate means to establish 
resolution, the Documentation Centre 
1964 to provide educational informa- 
nd to the various Council of Europe 
Centre has been incorporated into the 
n and Research which acts as a secre- 
al Documentation and Information and 
documentary services are concerned, to 
Ministers of Education. ’ 

nformation projects in co-operation with 
y member governments among which the 
mation System for Education (EUDISED) 
€ creation of a computer-based network of 
ain fields of educational information. Work 
in 1968. In 1969 and 1971 two feasibility 


Tn Eastern Europe regular Contacts between educational documentation 
re information centres have Jed to the planning of a programme within the 
ramework of the CMEA Scientific and technical information system. 
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in E all-European approach was followed at a symposium organized 
3 y the Czechoslovak Government with Unesco support. A second sym- 
Seg ees place in 1977 at the Bratislava Institute for Educational Informa- 
, nesco and IBE. 
Gain has no general office or unit for education in Europe, the 
sinelý it a as supported or set up regional institutions which play an increa- 
The ue i part in promoting exchange of experience and information. 
cente: pont “+ entre for Higher Education (CEPES) in Bucharest is a Unesco 
Mu i nd the European Centre for Leisure and Education in Prague works in 
adult education field with Unesco support. 
as hei Americas, the Organization of American States, established in 1948, 
ae years been increasingly concerned with economic and social devel- 
sendis ee OAS launched new regional programmes for educational, 
tie OAS fe technical development, with a large training component. Within 
Gl Pa ructure, the Inter-American Council for Education, Science and 
eer un and co-ordinates the work in its area of specialization, and 
N s publications, disseminates information on education in South and 
orth America. 
A number of institutions have grown up in Latin America for dealing with 
Specific areas or problems in education, with programmes that call for infor- 
mation gathering and dissemination. In even the briefest listing, reference should 
be made to subregional enterprises: the cultural and educational exchanges be- 
tween the countries of the Andrés Bello Convention (Bolivia, Colombia, Ecua- 
dor, Peru, Venezuela), the more recent co-operation venture in the six Central 
American countries, where the Coordinaciôn Educativa Centro-Americana has 
setup a technical commission to act as a co-ordinating body for educational 
information; and still more recently, the Caribbean Development and Co-opera> 
tion Committee has decided to establish a regional documentation centre which 
Will deal with education along with other aspects of development. Besides these 
Official efforts, there are also many specialized institutions: for example, the 


Centro Regional de Construcciones Escolares para América Latina y la region 
gs; the Centro de Inves- 


del Caribe (CONESCAL) in Mexico for school buildin 

tigación y Desarollo de la Educación (CIDE) in Chile for educational research 
information; the Asociación Latinoamericana de Educaciôn Radiofénica 
(ALER) in Argentina for distance education. Unesco has continued its building 
up of regional centres for higher education by creating, in co-operation with 
the Government of Venezuela, a centre in Caracas. The Regional Centre for 
Adult Education and Functional Literacy for Latin America (CREFAL) in 
Mexico set up a documentation centre in August 1976; in addition to its 
acquisition lists and translations, it has developed contacts with other docu- 
mentation and information centres in the region. The library of 53,000 works 
relates principally to adult education, literacy, socio-econo 


mic and community 
development, especially in Latin America. 


More broadly, the Unesco Regional Office for Education in Latin America 
) has documentation and information 


and the Caribbean (Santiago de Chile À at 
functions for the entire region and the full range of education. The Regiona 
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z ell 
Conference of Ministers of Education in Latin America (Caracas, a = 
as a recent meeting of high officials (Panama, 1976) have Stressed t a niade 
strengthening national information services in education and henn re 
of more systematic exchanges, especially in the area of educationa 3 to fiela, 
—evidence of support for the programme of the Regional Office in t | Ltd 
To complete this survey of policies and programmes, ir ee pee 
made to organizations whose composition is wider than a single reg 
which provides services in educational information: tup in 1968 
OECD, through its interest in social and economic development, se pa ai he 
the Centre for Educational Research and Innovation (CERI) w DT 
contributed considerably to the flow of information on pins ew 
iences by its pilot projects, studies and publications. In 1972 OE on at 
up in co-operation with the United Nations agencies the first vers 


A : ic devel- 
macro-thesaurus covering the broad fields of social and econom 
opment. 


The Council for Mutu 
International Syst 
gradually extendi 

The Commonwealth 
vides an informat 
wealth. 


x r ; ty-two 
The Agency for Cultural and Technical Co-operation, groupmig a Jañ 
governments of countries of which French is the official or habi 


ional 
intai 4 ‘ ; cationa 
guage maintains a documentation service that is focused on edu 

innovation. 


The Oficina de Educación Ibero 
documentation and infor: 
monthly journal Plana to 

In the field of higher educat 

often provide regional and int 


al Economic Assistance has since 1969 erie 
em for Scientific and Technical Information which 
ng its work to social sciences and education. d pro- 
Secretariat organizes educational conferences an on- 
ion service on education to the countries of the Comm 


-Americana (OEI) has a centre of rs 
mation and issues publications including 
convey relevant educational news. liesi 
ion, where associations between universitie 


: a . ange: 
ernational mechanisms for information exchange; 
Mention should be made of the following three institutions: 


Commonwealth Association of Universities. First established in London m pii 
it has now as its general objective to serve the interests of universiti SHa 
countries belonging to the Commonwealth. The association mens 
important documentation service for its members, the best known i 


being the publication of the Commonwealth Universities Yearbook. 
AUPELF (Association des Uni 


Française). The association 


5 i s a i ocu- 
provides its members with information, : = 
al services, including a permanent microfiche r a 
ents, articles from journals, doctoral theses, etc. 
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in different parts of the world. Among the association’s publications men- 

tion should be made of the quarterly Bulletin and the World List of Uni- 

versities. 
a o n fields of education, such as adult education, special educa- 
ur K abilitation and educational research, there is an even greater wealth 
lsat ee organizations at international and regional levels. The 
clacton E a . mes in consultative status with Unesco which are active in 
nr pe eeds 120. In most cases, the main reason that leads specialists to 
+ trs + le an organization is the exchange of experience in some parti- 
OSA . Moreover, a good deal of educational information is gathered and 
i seminated also by teachers’ organizations, particularly the large international 
oe as well as by other bodies in the social field such as trade unions, 

igious organizations, and those dealing with the media. 


THE UNESCO FRAMEWORK 


ervices in educational infor- 
Unesco units, usually in a 
mine the total role of Unes- 
dinated programme exists 
ducation and a num- 


In the survey above of the main programmes and sı 
mation, there have been recurrent references to 
regional context. It is necessary at this point to exa 
co’s Education Sector, bearing in mind that a co-or 
for the Secretariat in Paris, the four Regional Offices for E 
ber of specialized institutes.” 

The medium-term plan of the Organiz 
—forty-four in all—many of which imply 
may be described broadly from two interre 
the management of co-operative projects wit 


of countries) and substantive. The latter aspe 
programme activities around the main problem areas encountered in educa- 


tional development in the Member States: educational policies, planning and 
administration, including facilities planning; finance; structures, content and 
methods related to lifelong education; scientific and technical education; higher 
education and training of educational personnel; special programmes for edu- 
cation for international understanding, co-operation and peace, and for human 
rights, education for the disadvantaged, and literacy and rural development. In 
the course of supporting operational projects and of providing Member States 
with advisory services, the Education Sector of Unesco has to engage in a 
sequence of information activities: gathering information, conducting studies, 
disseminating the results. The biennial programme contains a considerable 
volume of such work in professional areas, partly issued in document form for 
limited distribution, partly published for a wide public. In these terms, the 
Education Sector is concerned with a series of contacts and network rela- 
tionships extending over the areas of formal and non-formal education. 

The four Regional Offices for Education in Africa (Dakar), the Arab 


States (Beirut), Asia (Bangkok) and Latin America (Santiago) constitute staff 
units of the Sector in these regions, ensuring that certain operational (including 
ied out in close contact with the 


training) and substantive functions are Carri 


ation sets out a number of objectives 
educational action. The programme 
Jated points of view, operational (i.e 
h particular countries or groups 
ct is usually built into a series of 
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countries concerned. The offices play a leading role in the preparation nee 
duct of the periodical regional conferences of ministers of education 3a hs see 
has been a recent trend to establish regional networks of educational rise TES 
for development where the Regional Office serves as a linking ue, pro- 
functions have led the four Regional Offices to undertake an informa Toh a 
gramme, and thus: (a) to maintain a documentation and information pone es 
the office with qualified staff; (b) to build up contacts with a network o RE 
tions in the region, particularly with ministries of education, Lg À 
documentation and information centres and innovative projects pur etin, 
teacher training colleges); (c) to disseminate information through a 


2 a 2 re uests 
bibliographical services and other report series, and to respond to req 
for information. 


In addition, the E 
institutions with inter 
having been described 
The International Instit 


ducation Sector of Unesco comprises four sn 
national functions (those with ar program 
earlier). A brief account of them fo OWS: — ible 
ute for Educational Planning ( IEP) x Paris, 1s resp at 
for training and research in educational planning. Besides its role = helped 
institute activities, the ITEP documentation centre has increasing es its 
to disseminate knowledge in the field of educational planning. f studies 
foundation in 1963, the institute has published a great number o anis 
and surveys; the ‘ITEP Documents’ series includes occasional pa 
research reports and seminar papers. in 1952. 
The Unesco Institute for Education (UIE) was established in Hamburg a sup- 
The activities of the Documentation Centre, primarily conceived as clear- 
port for the research programme of UIE, are gradually resulting ne ane 
ing-house service on lifelong education and its implementation. T. a for 
Services provided are: literature search and securing of tee ee “a 
the UIE’s research projects; regular transmission of relevant dre 
co-operating institutions and scholars; and regular diffusion of in ation 
tion on the increasing quantity of literature relating to lifelong educa ib 
through bibliographies, awareness lists and a newsletter. The institute P 
lishes a quarterly Journal International Review on Education. estab- 
The International Institute of Adult Literacy Method (ITALM) has been h and 
lished in Tehran to provide information, documentation, researc It 
training services on the methods, media and techniques on adult oe 
has a documentation centre which publishes a journal entitled wees 
Documentation and compiles bibliographies and directories on subj acy 
considered to be of interest to policy-makers and staff members of liter: 


oe F for 
organizations. IIALM also publishes monographs and sourcebooks 
use by literacy workers, 
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al information networks and their role in the transfer of educational experience 


mA e integral part of Unesco, serving the entire Education Sector 
ANS e or aei processing and disseminating information; it has 
ee Et v our Member States designated by the Geneeral Conference 
en a inos] 71, the Council has laid down principles for the development 
ah epee ie educational information, stating in the report of its 
en oe ( aray It is the role of the IBE to work vigorously towards 
— pue 2 ve er for the exchange of educational information”. The 
a nn en onference on Education, dealing as it did with this special 
hae 4 À erefore be considered not simply as an episode but as an impor- 
epin a programme set out several years ago by the IBE Council. 
Pi directives of the council may be summed up in three principles: net- 
rking, selectivity, use of modern techniques. 
AE mia priority to developing networks of existing institutions con- 
oy? ra an ormation flows in education, at both international and national 
Bagh ponmi element is the group of Unesco units outlined in the pre- 
D alan t hs eadquarters, in the Regional Offices and in the specialized 
ation Speciali ai may be added also the programme units and institutes of 
thei I lize gencies: ILO (vocational training, workers’ education, etc.); 
International Centre for Advanced Technical and Vocational Training 
(Turin); the Action for Development Unit in FAO; and so on. 
Pe major network components are national centres dealing with educa- 
al documentation, research and information. As these have been identified, 


IBE has kept a computerized record which permits of ready publication in direc- 


tory form every two years. The 1977 Directory of National Centres accounts for 
land general national centres, 


rah a hundred institutions. Alongside the central a i 1 1 
ea course other more specialized institutions dealing with particular 
s of education. A similar identification effort, made by the relevant Unesco 

nit and IBE, has led to the issue of a directory of adult education centres Cover- 


ing some eighty-six institutions. 

The identification of network members is no more than a first step. Regular 
contacts have been built up by an automatic servicing activity. IBE materials 
and other documents are sent periodically to the centres. In return, IBE requests 
them to provide information on particular topics, where possible contracting for 
more extensive work (e.g. the interpretative abstracts described below); and 
progressively a mutual question and answer service has taken shape. Wherever 
possible, direct links between national centres, and between them and regional 
centres, are promoted so as to avoid centralization of the information exchange 
activities. In these relationships, technical questions about documentation 
techniques and procedures have come to the fore, so that IBE has been able to 


start the process of fixing standard procedures, within the broad UNISIST 
ment of part of the network. 


framework, and obtaining participatory involve i k 
As a matter of policy, particular attention has been given to centres in 
gin and lack the necessary 


developing countries. Many of these are of recent ori ó 
human and material resources to carry out their information functions effec- 


tively at the national level; to this extent, the international network is the poorer, 
for the strength of a chain depends on the strength of its individual links. By 
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r X rmation 
Supporting regional seminars for educational documentalists and be 
Specialists, IBE has helped to Promote contacts and exchanges, but the p 
of staff development remains to be solved. : : ma- 
The second principle of IBE work is selectivity. Ultimately in es a 
tion system the users’ needs should determine the content and form x i es, the 
but in developing an international mechanism for educational re ie the 
vast mass of documentation must be kept within manageable limits; ain cri- 
need for selection criteria. IBE has adopted the idea of change as be oriented 
terion, as embodied in educational reforms, innovations and policy- Service 
Tesearch studies. To this end, an International Educational ng ma made 
(IERS) was begun in 1974, initially financed by extra-budgetary canes ational 
available by a consortium of international and bilateral agencies an dmit 
insti ERS is to make available to policy-makers, re 
leaders generally, especially in a a Se educa- 
ation which will help them in their work followed 
pment. IERS rests on the network principle element 
© Regional Offices, but adds an important ice also 
vative institutions and even projects. The serv! nsure 
nature of communication which is essential ren Je 
Mation system. In IERS products (a newslette isan 
List and a series of studies entitled ‘Experimen 


row- 
on’) a good deal of evidence may be found of the 8 
ty of the network. 


A ae ts. Since 
ctive approach, it is important to evaluate racine 
rt has been made to promote a wider use oft e that has 
the users of information. The general picture 


although inadequate 


goes to people at the high 


diate 8roup of educators 
it. A 


Internati informatio: ri educational experience 
onal i y i i 
tion networks and their role in the transfer of educati 1 experi 


Bibliography— i 

: A piy from the computerized abstracts in the data base, subject biblio- 
A s are printed. In particular, clusters of important reports, such as 
piles wate for International Conference on Education, are repro- 

so in microfiche, so that the bibliogra 
3 E graphy serves as a catalogue to 

ir i a 
oe data base contains records of institutions, 
a inly centres concerned with the information networks, 
irectories can thus be issued. 


Co- a z 
o-operative educational abstracting servic 
ments which they believe have international significance and prepare long, 


ene abstracts. IBE edits and issues these in two languages. This 
eries is not yet computerized. It is particularly useful as a means of over- 
d coming language barriers. 

ountry profiles—those are in effect ab 


Ti cation systems. 
he : ; ; 
data base elements just listed arise from co-operative efforts within 


A EE and between IBE and national centres, and all of them 
nc rtain degree of standardization. The entire programme is evolving 
Mais ing a recognizable system, but some essential parts still occur in an 
ee atized form, notably the comparative studies, state of the art papers 

se materials prepared by the Unesco Secretariat In Paris, the institutes 


and IBE. 
je systems-interconnectio 
Pts ata bases for education are eme 
ae H the best-known example. There are a 
RE ern Europe being the pioneer among m. À 
x anizations, ILO has an important data base which inc 
ation and training. IBE has attempte 
Unesco/IBE data base and these other s; 
concordances. 


for the present 
and periodical 


e—national centres select docu- 


stracts or summaries of national edu- 


n must be borne in mind. Some important 
rging—of which ERIC in the United 
Iso regional schemes, EUDISED 
them. And among international 
ludes elements on edu- 
d to ensure compatibility between the 
ystems, when necessary by preparing 


THE PROBLEM AND POSSIBLE SOLUTIONS 


onal and international programmes for exchang- 
fully be set against the experience in other 
in order to show the problems 


The above status report on regi 
ing educational information may use 
fields and the UNISIST principles for action, 
that lie before educators. 
__ The first problem is of a policy nature, and raise 
itical will of governments to require and support a 
exchange. Progress in the fields of nuclear science and agri 
to the readiness of countries to co-operate and to give pri 
cular fields. In the case of education, there needs to be a clear re 
importance, for each national system, of educational experience abroad. For the 
ining seem to dilute 


most part, the wide, ill-defined limits of education and tra lu 
awareness of the problem. It may be, too, that the many ad hoc opportunities 
rences, visits and inter-institutional 


for exchanges of experience, such as confe 


s the question of the pol- 
more systematic form of 
culture can be traced 
ority to these parti- 
cognition ofthe 
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links, obscure a need for s 
information. 


A closely related issue is that of rec 
systems of information and networks ha 
been agremeent in allotting a role of co 
given institutions. The educational field 
geographical and subject specialization 
patchwork re: 


$ à ional 
ystematic arrangements for exchanging educatio 


ognized leadership. Where syes 
ve emerged in other fields, there ha 
-ordination and promotion to E 
displays a variety of initiatives, wi a 
criteria, which inevitably produces 
sult, overlapping and uneconomic use of resources. afes 
The second problem—or rather, set of problems— relates to the pr on 
sional content of existing information streams at the international level. ee A 
official bodies, such as branches of Ministries of Education, are the main el 
nels for such flows, there is a tendency to deal largely with experience codi 
in traditional terms—the Statistics and facts relating to the formal cine 
education. Many of the growing points of education can well be overloo aii 
innovatory experiences at local level; the work of non-educational a oth 
agriculture, health, vocational training; the merging development A a 
as self-reliance, problems of marginal groups, technical co-operation a afi 
developing countries. Just as there is some difficulty in ensuring nationa jeer 
adequate inter-agency and interdisciplinary approach to education, the 0 
difficulty is compounded at the international level when one examines the 1n 
mation flows, A tion. 

To some extent, this also raises the question of the users of inorm to 
International programmes tend to be built from the top down, designe as 
reach a limited group of national and international administrators. AS Ione 
such a limitation results from a deliberate search for economy and ae 
Plier effect, it is acceptable; but it stands or falls by the degree to which, in e% to 
country, mechanisms are available to bring this international al 
the field-workers (teachers and researchers) and to involve them in contribu hey 
in their turn. In other words, international networks succeed only when t 
are nested into national Programmes or systems. 


. rai oF 
In the third place, the very nature of education places some constraints 
adequate communicati 


e p : xperi- 
on between countries. To describe an educational exp! 
ment or achi i 


single regions, are relatively easier 
; Since international co-operation pio 
tries have something to con z 
nowledge, and something to draw from it, an effor i 
needed to find universal solutions to these communication problems. The floa A 
on, lack of common patterns for describing aae 
arriers—these are some of the difficulties tha 
must be overcome. In thi nnection, audio-visual materials like video tape 
appear to hold great Promise; although they are frequently used within pance 
tion sytems for instructional purposes, they are scarcely ever applied in interna 


ide exchanges. But 
tion that all coun 
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e 


tional communicati š n 
reports. ght well surmount the obstacles that beset written 
ne oy of problems relates to tr 
praes e iets a dearth of professional people in the field of educational 
lysis aad Her “rer and documentalists, editors, writers, journalists, ana- 
init not confused $ a make use of computer techniques. However, the prob- 
Ver where te the developing regions; in reality it is found everywhere. 
nature of edicti a cac em are more numerous, the interdisciplinary 
people, There is ne information services makes it difficult to locate suitable 
Pathan wie be aa a general problem of pre-service and in-service training 
But the poe ile exchanges of educational information. 

broadly. the eas not simply one of finding information specialists. More 
are prepared for ion is to what extent all people, and in particular educators, 
Bn pete information and documentation. The attempt to develop 
centres im scho anges and to establish resource centres or multi-media 
the needs, Tt idle and colleges shows that practising educators are aware of 
Hit sh | = sa that the provision of educational information depends on 
os Lee of it; to awaken and sustain an awareness of the need for infor- 

, to give educators a knowledge of resources and how to use them—these 


are P i 
further areas for continuous learning. 


aining. It is clear that developing 


SOLUTION 

s 

ossibilities of inter- 
y with the needed 


nts offer economical and effective 


has shown the p' 


Experi : 
perience in fields other than education 
ding each countr 


at > cing A 
ional co-operative networking in provi 


i b 
mi from abroad. Such arrangeme 
ions to the problems of dealing with a rising volume of documentation and 


Pe ee While the educational scene is one of a multiplicity of efforts, 

beri resulting gaps or duplication of work, there seem to be some promising 

a What is needed at this point in time is a clear statement of goals and 
ans to which all education authorities in Member States could subscribe. 

In the first place, a solution will depend on national action designed to 
Strengthen the internal information system in education. Here policies, the 
development of institutions, adequate funding and the status and training of 
educational information specialists are all inovived. And all countries are 


involved. 
i By extension, recognition by national authorities 
international exchanges of educational information is in 
these exchanges remain margin gress can be expected. = 
In the second place, a specific mandate should be given. The analysis 7 ne 
chapter tends to show that Unesco is in nization capable R 
undertaking the task and that through th d infor- 
mation network in education could be achi 
If this mandate is given, the main princip 
comprise: (a) the networking approach, with 


of the importance of 
dispensable. As long as 


e mechanism of IBE, 
eved within the 
Jes of action € 
regional informat 
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developed by the Unesco Regional Offices and merged into a i m 
work by the Unesco Secretariat and IBE; (b) adoption by national centre: rue 
regional programmes of common Standards and procedures so that Mass 
techniques can be applied to educational information exchanges; (c) accep ns 
of a co-operative approach, both for the free sharing of educational experi “se 
between countries and for supporting the growth of information service: 
countries where they are still weak. . tionally, 
Finally, if such policies and principles are recommended internati “ 
their implementation will depend on the extent to which resources are de af 
available, both nationally and through international co-operation. The =A ihe 
a world information network in education is an attractive direction, ant its 
Steps to achieve it are sufficiently well known. What remains to be done is 


; É s ources 
establishment of a co-operative scheme for pooling knowledge and res 
and allocating these to priority areas. 
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One of the first steps in creating an effective mechanism for the exchange of 
information in educational policy and planning is being aware, as much as pos- 
sible, of how much of this information is available and where. Establishing a 
list of institutions known to be dealing with information related to this topic is 
one of the means for locating this information. This article has been undertaken 
as a first step towards establishing such a list; it does not in any way pretend to 
be complete or systematic. 

__ Owing to the wide variety of patterns for organ 
within various countries it is not always easy to point 


most relevant to our topic in a particular country. x 
Among the various countries, educational information in general is con- 


sidered as any of the following: (a) a component of a centralized national infor- 
mation system; (b) a component of the educational system, most often the 
Ministry of Education; (c) an informal network centred around and loosely 
co-ordinated by a national (governmental) organ. RET 
Regarding information on educational policy and planning, it has not 
always been possible to identify an institution in every country which deals 
principally with this type of information. Thus, the list has been expanded in 
some cases to include institutions which deal with relevant information within 
the framework of a wider mandate, such as ‘development’, ‘human resources , 


ete. 


izing information systems 
out which institutions are 


Africa 
dE i deal in 
National institutions from the categories listed below could conceivably de 


exchange of educational information. 
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GOVERNMENTAL ORGANS 


Although few countries in Africa have explicit policies regarding “ais oe 
information, many have an implicit policy implemented through sue m nail 
or other governmental or semi-governmental organs. For pe 3 j A ae 
expects to develop the Research and Information Section in the ee ve peat 
try of Education to enable it to perform its functions satisfactorily 

se for educational information. : F 
ya Some of the African countries have a unit specializing in a 
ning within their Ministries of Education while others deal with ger 
planning as a part of other units within the ministry. For instance, : me "he 
has a unit specifically dealing with educational planning, as does ase aei 
latter has not only the Educational Planning Services in the Ministry o versity 
tion, but also the Central Planning Commission as well as several pa fc 
departments dealing with educational planning. Likewise, the Upper bs talo 
not only the Direction de la Planification de l’Éducation in the ministry, bu en 
a Centre de Documentation et de Perfectionnement Pédagogique (details g 
below). a 

4 Togo, the Bureau Pédagogique (Education Office) and the a 
Documentation Pédagogique of the Ministry of Education work te of 
the Institut Pédagogique National on educational problems, including #onal 
information exchange. In the case of the Central African Republic, educa es 
planning activities are entrusted to both the Second Vice Prime Min a er 
ponsible for education, youth, sports, arts and culture as well as to the se 
of State responsible for planning, international co-operation and stati 


a: = says : to the 
Similarly, “Planification de l Éducation et Emploi’ is of direct concern 
Government of Zaire, 


NATIONAL PEDAGOGICAL INSTITUTES 
AND INSTITUTES OF EDUCATION 


Besides governmental or 
contact in many of the 
found in many francophi 
usually called institutes o 
research activities as well 
ally directly or indirect} 
although in th 
university, 


Bans, some of the potentially important points 2 
countries are the instituts pédagogiques mn : 
one countries, and their anglophone counterpar d 
f education. The former, which maintain training an i 
as documentation and audio-visual services, are as 
y under the control of the Ministry of Edeik 
e case of some countries such as Zaire, they are a part © 


s 
ion, her training colleges and schoo 
throughout the country, as well as with the Department of Education of 
University. 
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a AND DEPARTMENTS 
F EDUCATION WITHIN UNIVERSITIES 
In additi insti : 
A i of education, many universities in Africa have research 
envisioning bese pn with which contacts could possibly be made when 
ae Bick oe of information links in educational planning in the 
the baits stitutes may concentrate on educational planning per se or on 
aes Lee of education or development. 
tes Re meme dealing with the broader topic of development is the 
Mirecdle noce deep at the University of Nairobi, Kenya. More 
agé Adi ‘ine lucational planning is the Institute for Educational Plan- 
wife to tel eee University of Cape Coast, Ghana. Dealing with edu- 
qe ee , there is the Faculty of Education, University of Ife, and the 
Pine een University of Ibadan, both in Nigeria, which concen- 
püblishes m me have research and documentation activities. Thelatter 
in Sened i ications, including the West African Journal of Education. 
een Pédago > re ae Centre de Recherche, de Documentation et d'Équi- 
lers Pedagogi g ve of the Ecole Normale Supérieure, which publishes Dos- 
tarde giques ocumentaires (DOPEDOC) and participates in training, 
cs and documentation activities. 
iin n Ethiopia, there are the Faculty 0 
ent Research of Addis Ababa University. 


f Education and the Institute of Devel- 


EDU 
CATION DOCUMENTATION AND RESEARCH CENTRES 


Anoth irs asa > 3 
er type of institution dealing with educational information is the docu- 
uch as the Centre de 


nt research centre specializing in education, S$ 

itke re EE in Mauritania. Such centres are usually attached 

ie 1 7 of Education or to a university. Although they generally serve 

a an students, they either maintain exchange relations with other 
res and other countries or express à desire to have such relations. 


Arab States 
ore scattered than 


population is generally m 
change 


lity of educational information Ex 


ts rather than private institutes. 
deal with educational 


= this fast-growing area where the 
n other regions, the major responsibi 


appears to have been left to governmen 
In terms of policy, the majority of the Arab States 


information as part of the general educational system. A 
In Jordan, for example, educational information is considered as a part 
and component of the educational system, and not part of 


information system’. An educational documentation centre in the N 
network; composed of educational direc- 


Education acts as the focal point ofa RL “onal 
torates in governorates and districts; it also ensures liaison with internation! 
organizations. The functions of the ministry centre are defined as being to help 
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P ess in the 
educators of all types to improve and develop the ai E a new 
light of new trends and ideas in education; to support e à eo which 
documents which carry the results of educational studies an mu ion 
Will promote their professional knowledge and to inform them nal Planning of 
of education all over the world’. The Directorate of Se educational 
the Ministry of Education is the principal body responsible 
lanning activities. : ion and 
Likewise, in Sudan, there is a National Educational eee ie 
Research Centre in the Ministry of Education, forming an oe erie 
national educational system. It is the ‘only centre that deals wit atesinfor- 
information inside and outside the country’. It collects and dissem Eao 
mation on education, and has working relations with other Earl 
centres. À quarterly bulletin in Arabic, El Tawheek El Tarbawy ation about 
Documentation), as well as various reports are published. hrs search and 
educational planning can also be obtained from the Planning e There are 
Documentation Administration, also of the Ministry of ee ning. The 
no institutions in Sudan responsible for training in tape ge EA 
provincial educational offices also perform information and doc 
functions, but they are as yet not united in a national network. Ministry of 
Egypt, which also deals with educational information in the roach to 
Education, has a national centre but does not use the networking TE depart- 
ensure the flow of information. The‘Documentation Centre’ which of decision- 
ment attached to the ministry, not only directly serves the needs o rvices to 
makers and planners in their respective ministries, but also provides ae infor- 
teachers and to research workers. Its aims are to collect and ak Poe mater- 
mation on education, to produce bibliographies, exchange educationa seryiceó 
ials, co-operate with Unesco in developing educational gonen Sa docu- 
in the Arab region, organize training courses in the field of educaron os 
mentation for persons in charge of educational documentation cen f educa- 
libraries in Egypt and the Arab world, and prepare studies in the field o arative 
tion, especially Comparative studies. Carrying out such research as ra esco 
studies in education and historical studies, it maintains relations Le Arab 
and other educational agencies as well as with institutions in Egypt, the 
States and elsewhere. snérale (Centre 
The Sous-Direction des Etudes et de la Documentation Genera S ds 0 
de Documentation) of Algeria also serves the educational information nee 


ae : : : F internal 
the Ministry of Primary and Secondary Education, mainly serving the 7 e 
needs for information in the ministry, although teachers also have acce 

centre, 


: ; itut Péda- 
The Centre National de Documentation Pédagogique of the eee 
gogique National (also in Algeria) maintains more information dissem1 


RER Orien- 
e centre mentioned above. Directed by the Ministère de l'O 
tation (Ministry of N 


à is to 
ational Guidance), the general aim of this institute ath 
encourage and improve education at all levels in accordance with plans né 
directives established by the government. The Institute also makes educatio 
materials and teaching aid 


5 x P R este 
s developed through its services available to inter! 
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bodies. : : 
bd The dosameninon ce reponse solong and ising 
on iow de ns ten in its work, and also for diffusing informa- 
trees) provement of the educational system, for the teaching 
ssi? oe for school administrators. 
jee hee ee We a National des Sciences de l'Éducation, 
ep pease A yo ational Education, does research, conducts 
administrators, FAR aa pe ai teaching materials for educational 
a P People’s Libyan Arab Jamahiriya, information and studies 
Reak Chel planning are dealt with in the Educational Documentation and 
BE re of the Secretariat of Education, while educational planning in 
STRAD: seg singer of the Department of Planning and Follow-up in the 
tains + e ducational Documentation Centre aims at providing docu- 
A LS 4 the field of education (bibliographies and information) to 
ig nea nn ? ficial personnel and other people concerned, and at exchang- 
ape Eure ormation and documents with similar bodies aborad. 
SN ea nr also has a unit in the Ministry of Education dealing 
At the ea" planning, the Directorate-General for Educational Planning. 
a ES of Baghdad, there is the Educational and Psychological 
Far Fe Kuwait, the ministerial unit responsible for educational 
Fans € né = epartment of Planning and Training. We also find there the 
eae g nstitute, a regional institute dealing mainly with the broader 
i economic and social planning. There 1s a Planning Unit in the Minis- 
ry of Education of Bahrain as well. 
a ie the Technical Research Department and the Educational Planning 
rs with educational planning in the Ministry of Education of Qatar. 
ein er, according to the government, there are no institutions in the country 
provide training in either educational planning or management. 


Asia 

es in the Asian region appear to consider educational 
part of the educational system. Therefore, institutions 
hose administered by it usually deal with 


f educational planning information, there- 
he ministries would be the first 


The majority of countri 
information an integral 
within the ministry of education or t 
educational information. In the case © 
fore, the educational planning units within t 


point of contact. 
xists in Indonesia. In addi- 


Such a central unit for educational information € 

tion to the Planning Bureau of the Secretariat General, Ministry of Education 

and Culture, there is in the ministry a Data Processing, Statistics and Concept 

Centre established by presidential decree in 1974 which ‘has the task to orga- 
dculture’. The func- 


nize and co-ordinate an information system in education an 
tions of the centre are based on policies determined by the Office of Educational 


and Cultural Research and Development (BP3K) which is the research and 


development arm of the ministry. 
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In Malaysia, three institutions collectively function as educational ve 
mation and documentation centres: the Educational Planning and r 
Division and the Curriculum Development Centre of the Ministry of E a 
tion, and the Examination Syndicate. At the state level, the thirteen state yea 
cation offices also deal with information gathering, but there is no nationa 
ordinating body. : ing 

As for cdoaonal planning, the above-mentioned Educational re 
and Research Division within the Ministry of Education, which Le es 
variety of studies of alternative means for planning for development ont Ms anit 
cational system and publishes a number of journals and studies, is the mair 
dealing with that subject. PE ANE 

Fan countries a not have a clear policy on national educational en 
tion, considering it an implicit function of the educational system. There an 
rather than have one national co-ordinating centre, the function of all inforr E 
tion may be spread over a variety of institutions. For example, in the core er- 
India, with the federal Structure, state ministries and institutes of education r of 
form information functions for the respective states. At the centre, a ee gee 
institutions is involved: the National Council for Educational Resenre? sity 
Training, the National Institute of Educational Planning and the ewe es 
Grants Commission. Recently the Central Advisory Board for ones ie 
approved a revised system for the collection of educational information pe 
whole country, and a national network could readily be established. 
should also be taken of the India Planning Commission. 

In Sri Lanka, there is an implicit policy to treat information as a pat ne 
both the educational system and of a broader national information system. rch 
the institutional level, the Curriculum Development Centre serves as a es 
centre and a clearing-house for the dissemination of educational inform n 
along with the Planning Division in the Ministry of Education, the latter i 
mainly responsible for information related to educational planning, reforms cee 
Statistics. There is the Marga Institute (the Sri Lanka Centre for aaa er 
Studies), which deals with broader development issues. The Marga Inst! me 
has organized and undertaken an extensive and widely diversified proe d 
of activities including analytical studies and research projects on a wa ei 
range of socio-economic issues, seminars and public discussions ranging ie 
the village to the international level, a special programme of translations ee 
an experimental research-cum-action project on small-scale rural pant 
In selecting the areas and problems for study, the institute has invaria 7 
considered their relevance to the national priorities as set out by the ae 
ment. In carrying out its programme of work, the institute has establish 


contact with concerned scholars and institutes both in Sri Lanka and abroad. 


t with co: r; i ingle 
) Likewise, in the Republic of Korea, there is, for the time being, no sing 
institution dealing with educ: 


ational information for the country as a whole. r 
National Institute of Education, established in the Ministry of Education, t 4 
Korean Institute of Research in Behavioural Science (KIRBS) and the Korea 
Educational Development 


: Institute (KEDI) are the main centres pacer ae 
with gathering and disseminating information in education. There are pia 


t of 
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ie es ee educational information centre in KEDI to ‘provide 
Lemon : relevant information for government officials, professors, 
Sees 4 a school teachers, etc.’ There are also institutes attached to 
PER oards of education such as the Jellabukdo Education Research 

poe which studies its local educational system and the ways to improve it. 
inh E of Planning of the Ministry of Education of Afghanistan 
Se gi de £ nes (a) planning the development of education, exclud- 
AG Ge ae y, = this institution has its own planning bureau; (b) negotia- 
use ne ination of foreign aid to education; (c) liaison between the 
re y. ucation, Kabul University and the Ministry of Planning; and (d) 

ning courses for educational planners, the provincial directors of educations, 


etc, 
4 The Educational Planning Office of the 
FR ERA with integrating educational p 
a SEN of the country and conducting S 
= ional conditions for the solution of problems and for incr 
ency of educational policy formulation and administration. 
‘iat heard has two bodies involved with educational information—the Cen- 
ureau of Education and the Institute of Education and Research. The 
former, which is a department attached to the Ministry of Education, has the 


following functions: to identify major educational problems of immediate 

Significance for the national economic and social development and to plan, 

design and execute research studies related to the solution of the problems. 
The Institute of Education and Research is a constituent part of the Uni- 


versity of Panjab, but has its own Board of Governors. It provides teaching, 
training and guidance in order to prepare candidates for the degrees of Master 
of Arts and Doctor of Philosophy in Education and such other diplomas as 
may be instituted and provides and promotes facilities for advanced study and 


research in education. 


Ministry of Education of Thailand 
lans with the economic and social 
tudies and research on selected 
easing the effi- 


Latin America 


Various patterns for organizing educational planning information are found in 
Latin America. In some of the countries educational information is treated as 
part of the national educational system. For example in Argentina there is a 
National Centre for Educational Information and Documentation in the Minis- 
try of Education. In addition the twenty-two provinces have already established 

ilt up with national and 


their own centres. An effective network has been bui th na 
provincial centres and a considerable number of specialized libraries at both 
the national and provincial level. A list of addresses of provincial centres Spe- 
cializing in educational planning appears at the end of this section. In addition, 
the Centro de Investigaciones en Ciencias de la Educación (CIDE) i 
out of the Instituto Torcuato di Tella in Buenos Aires, pi eee a 


dios sobre Administración y Supervisión de la Educacion 
educational planning and administration. 
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There are other countries which deal with educational information as part 
eneral educational system. . 
4 ccm the Centro a Documentación e Información Educativa a ni 
Ministerio de Educación y Deportes deals with educational organization, p 
i arch. . 4 
mr: ‘te Conseil National de Développement et de Planification 
CON-DEP) operates out of the ministry. : 
In pel bag the units responsible nn nets planning are the ee 
Nacional de Planeamiento Educativo in the Ministry of Education and Cultu 
and the Consejo Nacional de Educacién Superior—CNES. | Minis- 
In Colombia, the Oficina Sectorial de Planeación Educativa of the a 
terio de Educación Nacional is the unit responsible for educational plann ie 
There are a number of institutes and universities throughout the country 4 
dealing with educational planning. : 
On the other hand, rege afin other countries, educational information 
operates as part of a subsystem of national information systems. For teats 
in Peru educational information is considered a subsystem of the overall oa oe 
al information system (SENADI). Co-ordination between the various sys rae. 
is the responsibility of the Communication and Information Unit in the Mi of 
try of Education. The most specialized institution, depending on the ay : 
Education, is the National Institute for Educational Research and Deve A 
ment Salazar Bondy (INIDE) part of which forms a documentation ppa 
(SUDDE—Sub-Dirección de la Documentación). However, this centre has 


a : fae f edu- 
co-ordinating functions vis-à-vis the other centres operating in the regional 
cational directorate. 


In Chile, 
information s 
information ( 


educational information is also considered as part of a pore 
ystem, under a co-ordinating centre for scientific and tec rth 
CONICYT). A documentation centre attached to the Office o th- 
Superintendent meets the needs of the Ministry of Education, but has no au 


| t É : ce 
ority to co-ordinate the work of regional educational secretariats which perfor 
also carry out information functions. 


: d 
P Cuba has an explicit policy regarding pedagogical documentation an 
information as part of a lar, 


ger information system. The system of educational 
information forms an integral part of the National System of Scientific an 
Technical Information. Pedagogical documentation and information ae 
a national branch system directed by the National Directorate of Scientific an 
Technical Information and closely linked to other educational documentation 
and information centres of the country. There is a strong national centre In 
Havana which Co-ordinates a network of centres in the provinces. 

_ Other national institutions in Latin America include the Oficina de Planea- 
miento Integral de la Educación of Honduras, and the Centro de Estudios Edu- 
cativos of Mexico. 

In Brazil there are the Centro Regional de Pesquisas Educacionais of São 
Paulo dealing with quality improvements in education and the Programa de 
Expansâo e Melhoria do Ensino (PREMEN) operating out of the Ministry of 
Education and Culture. 
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Appendix: List of institutions 


Africa 


BENIN 
Institut Pédagogique National, Centre de Recherche et d’Application Pédagogiques 


B. P. 200, Porto-Novo. 


BOTSWANA 
ate bag 005, Gaborone. 


Educational Planning, c/o Ministry of Education, Priv: 


BURUNDI 
le Documentation Pédagogiques, Institut Universitaire des 


Centre de Recherches et d 
B. P. 1060, Bujumbura. 


Sciences de I’Education, 


CENTRAL AFRICAN REPUBLIC 
*Education Nationale, de la Jeunesse, des Sports, 


Le 2e Vice-Premier Ministre Chargé de 1 a 
des Arts et de la Culture, B, P, 791, Bangui. | | a 
Le Ministre d’Etat, Chargé du Plan, de la Coopération Internationale et des Statistiques, 


B. P. 732, Bangui. 


CHAD 
Centre National de Documentation Pédagogique, B. P. 731, N’Djamena. 


CONGO 
Centre National de Recherche et d’Action Pédagogique, B. P. 2128, Brazzaville. 


ETHIOPIA 
i issi . O. Box 1037, Addis Ababa. 
Central Planning Commission, P. O. Bo: siina sites 


Educational Planning Services, Ministry of Education, P. O. B Í 
Faculty of Education, Addis Ababa University, P. o. Box 1176, Addis ADE kat 
Institute of Development Research, Addis Ababa University P. O. Box 1176, is ` 
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GHANA 


inistrati iversi ape Coast, Cape 
Institute for Educational Planning and Aministration, University of Cape 
Coast. 


KENYA 


i irobi airobi. 
Institute for Development Studies, University of Nairobi, P. O. Box 30197, N 


MADAGASCAR 


og E ional Docu- 
Centre de Documentation Pédagogique et Office du Cinéma Éducateur (Educati 


z : RUES 5 ation Natio- 
mentation Centre and Office for Educational Films), Ministère de l'Éduc 
nale, Tananarive. 


MALI 


Institut Pédagogique National, B. P. 71, Bamako. 


MAURITANIA 


Centre de Documentation 


; e), P. O. 
Pédagogique (Educational Documentation Centre), 
Box 171, Nouakchott. 


MAURITIUS 


Mauritius Institute of Education, Cr. Royal and Boundary Roads, Rose Hill. 


NIGER 


Centre Pédagogique du Ministère de l'Éducation Nationale, B. P. 234, Niamey. 


NIGERIA 


Research and Information Section, Federal Ministry of Education, Lagos. 
Nigerian Educational Research Council, Lagos. 


Institute of Education, University of Ibadan, PMB 5142, Ibadan. 
Faculty of Education, University of Ife, Ile-Ife. 


RWANDA 
Institut Pédagogique National, B. P, 56, Butaré. 
SENEGAL 


École Normale Supérieure, 


. Eau; t Péda- 
Centre de Recherche, de Documentation et d’Equipemen 
Bogiques, Avenue Ha 


bib Bourguiba, B. P. 5036, Dakar. 


TOGO 
se "Édu- 
Bureau Pédagogique (Education Office), Direction de l’Enseignement, Ministère de 1 
cation Nationale, Lomé. 
Institut Pédagogique National, B. P. 1306, Lomé. 
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THE UNITED REPUBLIC OF CAMEROON 


Institut de Pédagogie Appliquée à vocation rurale (IPAR), B. P. 1168, Yaoundé. 


UNITED REPUBLIC OF TANZANIA 


Institute of Education, University of Dar es Salaam, P. O. Box 35.094, Dar es Salaam. 


UPPER VOLTA 


Direction de la Planification de l'Éducation, Ministère de l'Éducation Nationale et de la 


Culture, B. P. 1308, Ouagadougou. 


Centre de Documentation et de Perfectionenement Pédagogique, B. P. 7403, Ouagadougou. 


ZAIRE 


Planification de l'Éducation et l'Emploi, Présidence de la République, Kinshasa. 
Institut Pédagogique National (IPN), B. P. 8815, Kinshasa. 


Arab States 


ALGERIA 

Sous-Direction des Études et de la Documentation Générale (Centre de Documentation), 

8 avenue de Pékin, Le Golf, Algiers. i 
al Institute), Centre National de Docu- 


Institut Pédagogique National (National Pedagogic: l 
mentation Pédagogique (National Center for Educational Documentation), 11 rue 


Zaatcha, Algiers. 


BAHRAIN 


Director of Planning, Ministry of Education, P. O. Box 43, Bahrain. 


EGYPT 
33 Falaki Street, Cairo. 


Documentation Center for Education, i 
Nasr, Cairo. 


National Planning Institute, Madinet 


IRAQ 
Directorate-General for Educational Planning, Ministry of panon Baghdad ga 
Educational and Psychological Research Center, University © 8 , 


Baghdad. 


JORDAN 

ini ion, Amman. 
Educati oc. Center, Ministry of Education, a 
ere i i Planning, Ministry of Education, Amman. 


Directorate of Educationa 


KUWAIT 
tion, P. O. Box 7, 


Training Centre, Department of Planning and Training, Ministry of Educa 
Kuwait. 1 
The Arab Planning Institute, P. O. Box 5834, Kuwait. 
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QATAR 


Educational Planning Unit, Ministry of Education, Doha. 


SOCIALIST PEOPLE’S LIBYAN ARAB JAMAHIRIYA 


Educational Documentation Centre, 82 First of September Street, Tripoli. 
Department of Planning and Follow-up, Secretariat of Education, Tripoli. 


SUDAN 


eer Š = : artoum 
earch and Documentation Administration, Ministry of Education, Kha 


Planning, Res 
al Documentation Centre, P. O. Box 2490, Khartoum. 


Educational 


TUNISIA 


Institut National des Sciences de l'Éducation, 17 rue Fénélon, Tunis. 


Asian region 


AFGHANISTAN 
Department of Planning, Ministry of Education, Kabul. 
BANGLADESH 


207) 
The Foundation for Research on Educational Planning and Development, (room 


: i oad, 
Institute of Education and Research Building, University of Dacca, Nilkhet R 
Dacca 2, 


INDONESIA 


Planning Bureau of the Secreta 
Sudirman. Jakarta, 


: kit x , ture, 
Data Processing, Statistics and Concept Centre, Ministry of Education and Cul 
Jakarta, 


and Cultural R 


ini du- 
esearch and Development (BP3K), Ministry of E 
cation and Culture, Jakarta. 


IRAN 


b a r 
Institute of Educational Planning and Administration, Meidan Iran Novin (Aryamehr) 
Koucheh Imam, Tehran, 
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Institute for Research and Planning in Sci 
ann i za 
ae ee ing in Science and Education, 46 Shareza Avenue, Kakh 


MALAYSIA 


Higher Education, Educati i 
A ational Planning and Research Division, Ministry of E i 
& 142, Jalan Davidson, Kuala Lumpur. , a 
Seen Development Center, Ministry of Education, Kuala Lumpur. 
xaminations Syndicate, Kuala Lumpur. 


PAKISTAN 


bese Bureau of Education, Government of Pakistan, Section H-9, Islamabad. 
nstitute of Education and Research, University of the Panjab, CPOL 484, Lahore. 


REPUBLIC OF KOREA 


National Institute of Education, Ministry of Education, Seoul. 
re Institute of Research in Behavioral Science (KIRBS), Seoul. 
orean Educational Development Institute (KEDI), 20-1 Umyeon Dong Gangman-Gu, 


Seoul. 


SRI LANKA 


Curriculum Development Centre, Colombo. 
Planning Division, Ministry of Education, Colombo. 
The Marga Institute (Sri Lanka Center for Development Studies), 61 Isi Pathana Mawatha 


(or P. O. Box 601), Colombo 5. 


THAILAND 
Educational Planning Office, Ministry of Education, Bangkok. 


Latin America 


ARGENTINA 
encias de la Educación (CIDE), Instituto Torcuato di Tella, 


Centro de Investigaciones en Ci 
Freire 1673, Buenos Aires. YA + 
Centro de Estudios sobre Administración y Supervision de la Educaciôn (CEASE), Buenos 


Aires. 


BOLIVIA 


Director Nacional del Planeamiento Edu 
Consejo Nacional de Educación Superior 


cativo, Ministerio de Educación y Cultura, La Paz. 
(CNES), Casilla Postal N° 4722, La Paz. 


BRAZIL 


r $ acionais, São Paulo. : 
Centro Regional de Pesyulees FAT ie Ersioo (PREMEN). Ay, Pasteur 368, Praia Ver- 


Programa de Expansão € 
melha, Rio de Janeiro, RJ-CEP 20.000. 
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COLOMBIA 


Oficina Sectorial de Planeación Educativa, Ministerio de Educación Nacional R.1., Fa MEN 
Instituto Colombiano de Construcciones Escolares, Oficina de Plancamiento, Ministerio 

Educación Nacional, Bogota. , vranico José 
Fondo Colombiano de Investigaciones Cientificas y Proyectos Especiales ‘ Francisci 

de Caldas’, Carrera 13, n° 60-34, p. 3, Bogotá. š 
Instituto Colombiano para el Fömeno de la Educación Superior, Calle 17, N° 3-40, Pose 
Instituto Colombiano de Crédito Educativo y Estudios Técnicos en el Exterior, Carrera 3A, 

N° 18-24, p. 2, Bogota. 
Instituto Colombiano de la Ju 


oe z yanal 
ventud y el Deporte, Ministerio de Educación Nacional, 
Bogotá. 


ECUADOR 


i inis- 
Documentatión e Información Educativa, Edificio el Inca, 10 de Agosto 666, 7° piso, Mi 
terio de Educación Pública y Deportes, Quito. 


HAITI 


Conseil National de Dévelo 


A inistères, 
Ppement ct Planification (CON-DEP), Palais des Ministèr 
Port-au-Prince, 


HONDURAS 


š r nea hii iso, 
Oficina de Planeamiento Integral de la Educación, Secretaria de Educación Pública, 6° pis 
Edificio IHSS, Tegucigalpa D. C. 


MEXICO 


Centro de Estudios Educativos, A, C., Av. Revolución 1291, México 20, D. F. 


PERU 


Instituto Nacional de Investigación y Desarrollo de la Educación (NIDE), Cavallini 701, 
San Borjá, Lima. 
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